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THE ridiculous mystery which 
enshrouds the proceedings of 
our councils of defence has long 
been an anachronism, and is 
fast becoming a danger. Now 
and then the veil is lifted, and 
the fleeting glance which the 
public obtains of the person- 
alities within the holy of holies 
is far from being of a nature 
te inspire reverential awe for 
established authority. 

During the past few years 
many things have occurred to 
cause uneasiness and nourish 
doubt regarding the procedure 
of the secret councils which 
sway the destinies of Army 
and Navy, and, through them, 
of the country and the Empire. 

No one who has closely 
followed the themes of our 
naval manceuvres of late years 
can have failed to notice that 
rarely, if ever, has the practice 
of fleets conformed with the 
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expectations of the Admiralty. 
Whether it has been blockade, 
attack, defence, protection of 
commerce, or more ambitious 
operations, the reality has 
generally proved to be some- 
thing very different from the 
general thesis which has 
inspired the plan of _ the 
manoeuvres. The Navy itself 
has come through the ordeal 
very handsomely: the strategy 
of Whitehall has not been 
equally triumphant. 

But all this leaves no bitter 
taste behind. We feel assured 
that our naval strength is 
solidly established, and that 
fearless inquiry and experiment 
are courted by the Naval Lords, 
with a genuine desire to rather 
learn than preach. 

No one can quite say what 
will happen in the next naval 
war: a few great principles, 
the grand lines of strategy, 
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have come down to us from an 
honourable past ; but the future 
application of these principles, 
continually varying as it must 
with varying means, cannot yet 
be set up in the shape of in- 
fallible dogma. The genuine 
distrust of our military ad- 
ministration, on the other 
hand, a feeling common to all 
parties and devoid of all party 
bias, is founded on a sincere 
and well-grounded belief that 
there is something radically 
rotten and unsound in the 
system of Pall Mall. 

We can all recall the very 
disheartening debate, or rather 
political duel, in which the 
late Commander-in-Chief and 
Lord Lansdowne figured, to 
the infinite regret of their 
friends and the edification of 
our enemies. Nearer again to 


us are the ample proofs that 


both War Office and Cabinet 
totally misunderstood and 
underestimated the situation 
in South Africa and the nature 
of the struggle to which the 
nation stoodcommitted. Lastly, 
we have the papers on the late 
Colonial Conference, which dis- 
close in the crudest fashion the 
entire misconception by the 
War Office of the elementary 
principles, the opinions, and 
ideals which lie at the root of 
colonial self-government. But 
this is not all. In these papers 
there will be found two docu- 
ments of the highest import- 
ance, not so much in themselves 
as in the powerful light they 
throw upon the complete di- 
vergence of views which exists 
between our naval and military 
counsellors, The first of these 
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papers is the Admiralty Memor- 
andum on Sea Power, a brief, 
lucid, and unimpeachable state- 
ment of principle, which clearly 
and vigorously affirms that the 
traditional réle of the British 
Navy is the offensive, and re- 
jects with scorn and contumely 
the very word “ defence,” 
Opposed to this we have the 
War Office theory, 640,000 men 
in arms, of whom all but 
120,000 are confessedly and 
deliberately organised for 
passive defence—that is to 
say, for a kind of warfare 
which our naval strategists 
refuse to contemplate for a 
moment. 

It is abundantly clear that 
one or other must be wrong, 
and, if wrong, then much of the 
expense which these armaments 
entail upon the public must be 
avoidable. 

For the average reader who 
may have ceased to take absorb- 
ing interest in military reform 
after the passing of his hot fit, 
it is well to particularise. The 
War Office ideal of strategy gives 
us, in addition to recruits and 
non-effectives, 190,000 men for 
home garrisons; 200,000 men, 
more or less, for the defence of 
London, and a home field army of 
120,000 men ; with 80,000 white 
troops for India and 30,000 
for the colonial garrisons. We 
must therefore carry forward a 
total of half a million men at 
least, committed, by the nature 
of their functions and the law 
of their recruiting, to a task 
which is nothing more or less 
than a sinecure unless our 
Navy is driven from the seas. 
“These numbers,” said Mr 
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Brodrick to the Colonial 
Premiers, “are certainly not 
deemed too large by our mili- 
tary advisers, in view of the 
possibility of our at any time 
losing the command of the sea.” 

The veil is lifted and the murder 
is out! No words could ex- 
press more naively the entire 
absence of comprehension of 
the real problem that confronts 
“our military advisers.” The 
statement quoted is in direct 
conflict with the Duke of 
Devonshire’s famous declara- 
tion of 1896—“The mainten- 
ance of sea supremacy has been 
assumed as the basis of the 
system of Imperial defence 
against attacks from over the 
sea.” The high augurs are not 
in unison; we are back in the 
old, extravagant, and disas- 
trous system of government in 
compartments. 


But before pursuing this part 
of the subject there is a re- 
servation to be made on the 


naval side. If the Admiralty 
theory is lucidity itself, it con- 
templates something more than 
all will be prepared to admit 
before the event, namely, the 
attack and annihilation of the 
enemy’s fleet. It takes two to 
make a quarrel, and the same 
number at least to bring on a 
naval engagement. It is quite 
certain that our eventual ene- 
mies are fully alive to the 
intentions of our sailors. To 
think that a foe will obligingly 
send out his inferior fieet to be 
crushed in a classic naval en- 
gagement is to count too much 
upon his imprudence. It is 
perfectly clear that no enemy 
will risk a sea-fight unless 
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assured of at least a parity of 
force, and in view of our past 
and present naval programmes, 
and those of other States, it is 
not easy to see how anything 
short of a combination of three 
great navies can give this parity 
even on paper. In practice, 
naval alliances are a broken 
reed to lean upon, for history 
shows that such alliances are, 
by a law of their nature, in- 
ferior in every respect to an 
equal force, obeying a single 
impulse and with but one in- 
terest to serve. In these days 
national fleets have become not 
only a great material force, but 
also a great political factor, 
greater than ever before, and 
no Power can afford to hazard 
this vital asset upon a throw of 
the dice, by a quixotic tourna- 
ment with a superior fleet. 
Even victory, in view of the 
losses it will entail, will lower 
his position for years to come 
in relation to his allies, while 
defeat will place him not only 
at the enemy’s mercy but, what 
may prove worse, at the mercy 
of his allies, who are also in a 
Continental sense his rivals. 

As against the great navies 
of Europe we occupy a central 
position, strategically enviable 
beyond expression. Our home 
territory is poised like a bird of 
prey over the whole eastern 
shores of the European con- 
tinent : not a ship of a northern 
Power can head for the open sea 
without either running the 
terrible gauntlet of the Channel 
or circumnavigating the north 
of Scotland. In the first case 
it is morally certain to be sunk, 
captured, or driven ashore; in 
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the second, the length of the voy- 
age, even to the nearest neutral 
port, forbids the attempt to all 
but a few cruisers and auxili- 
aries of great coal-carrying 
capacity. From Brest on the 
Atlantic to Kiel and Cronstadt, 
there are no great natural war- 
ports save the fine harbours of 
Holland, accessible to and thor- 
oughly adequate for a great war 
fleet. This poverty of natural 
harbours over against our 
shores has proved one of the 
greatest obstacles to the in- 
vasion of England in the past, 
and it is no less, but rather 
more, an obstacle now. Many 
artificial harbours have been 
created, Cherbourg for instance, 
exposed from breakwater to 
arsenal to the insults and 
aggression of a watching fleet ; 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, 
Havre, and their like, all nests 
for shells; Hamburg, where 
during an easterly gale only 
last November half the shipping 
was aground—and many others 
which no sane commander 
would dare to occupy in war- 
time. 

What, then, will the enemy 
do? If he can obtain parity of 
force, locally or generally, he 
will certainly concentrate and 
attack, using every artifice and 
taking all admissible and inad- 
missible advantage of the initi- 
ative and surprise,—for seek 
where one may, the offensive is 
deeply engrained into every 
naval and military code, and it 
is wise to reckon with the fact. 
If, however,—and this is the 
most likely case,—our enemy 
cannot obtain a parity of force, 
he will shut up his fleets in the 
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recesses of his war - ports,— 
Toulon, Brest, Wilhelmshaven, 
Kiel, and Cronstadt,—hug them 
to his breast, and attempt to 
wear us out by prolonging the 
war. 

If then, in principle, the 
Admiralty theory is sound and 
correct, in practice matters will 
hardly conform with the some- 
what rustic simplicity of our 
beliefs. Our fleets put to sea 
to smash the enemy’s ships and 
find no ships to smash. They 
will range the coasts, wreck 
and ruin the merchant shipping 
of the foe, but will find their 
expected prey snugly ensconced 
in the uttermost recesses of 
their best war-harbours, wait- 
ing until chance, accident, time, 
or an act of God wears down 
our crushing superiority. 

The conditions are greatly 
changed. In the old days the 
fleets required little but fresh 
water and vegetables to enable 
them to keep the seas for months 
at a time: they could, and fre- 
quently did, anchor securely on 
the enemy’s coast; there were 
no long-ranging guns, no tor- 
pedo menaces to guard against, 
and so those “storm - tossed 
ships” of Mahan’s immortal 
passage kept the sea for years, 
and became not less but more 
formidable as their crews be- 
came more hardened and in- 
ured to their life at sea. To- 
day no fieet of warships can 
safely remain for a night within 
reach of the enemy’s coast; 
the strain will be very great, 
greater perhaps than we can 
realise, while every day the 
complex machinery of our great 
ships will be liable to those 
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frequent accidents, slight per- 
haps in themselves, but entail- 
ing the temporary withdrawal 
of one unit or more from the 
fighting fleet. It is not an 
entirely untenable supposition 
that such strain, if unduly 
prolonged, will wear out the 
strongest fleet. It is, there- 
fore, from every point of view 
to our advantage that the war 
shall be short and sharp. The 
offensive? Yes, but how if 
the enemy refuses to bear a 
hand? There is only one 
means to get at the skulking 
squadrons,—their dens must be 
knocked about their ears wher- 
ever the fleets may be, so that 
we may get at them. When 
rabbits will not lie out, we are 
reduced to ferreting. To be 
logical, our naval policy should 
contemplate and prepare for 
this eventuality, and it does 
not, while still less does our mili- 
tary policy give grants-in-aid. 

No one has ever proposed 
that our great battleships, cost- 
ing over a million apiece, should 
fight with land forts: they are 
neither designed nor intended 
for the purpose, and consider- 
ing the powerful armaments 
and armoured turrets now em- 
ployed in their coast defences 
by some great Powers, it would 
be suicidal to risk them in such 
a hurly-burly. 

But the work must be done. 
We want vessels of light 
draught, armed with the 
heaviest ordnance, and throw- 
ing the heaviest shells, to act 
against the forts: they should 

quite inexpensive and very 
numerous: they need be little 
more than floating batteries. 
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The one great advantage of 
ships acting against forts is 
the power the former possess 
of being able to concentrate 
all their fire against one work 
after another, and so ruin the 
defences piecemeal. It is but 
the application of a principle 
which all great leaders on sea 
or land have employed with 
unvarying success, namely, con- 
centration of, effort against part 
of the enemy’s line of battle. 
We are certain to have to face 
this problem the day that the 
next naval war opens, and it 
is best to be prepared for it. 
The present system of putting 
all our money into ships fit to 
lie in a line is perfectly sound, 
but the question we have to 
ask ourselves is whether we 
can carry out the task that 
will clearly lie before us. I 
say we cannot, until we have 


the proper vessels and _ the 


proper armament for this 
specific purpose, a service upon 
which it would be dangerous 
and extravagant to employ 
our great sea-going million 
pounders. 

The boast that our frontier 
is the five-fathom line on our 
enemy’s coast was true in the 
past—literally true: to-day it 
is an idle vaunt, since modern 
coast defences make a five-mile 
limit still well within the zone 
of danger of coast-batteries, and 
a hundred -mile radius within 
the zone of night action of 
torpedo-boats. 

I venture to submit that Iam 
advocating a measure which 
Nelson constantly urged, and 
generally without success. Let 
me quote but a few sentences 
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from his despatches. First, he 
“takes the liberty of observing 
that the business of laying 
wood before walls was much 
altered of late”; next, he com- 
plains that it is impossible to 
get at the convoys, “ because 
they anchor under such bat- 
teries as would cripple our 
fleet.” “If the French,” he 
Says in another place, “be 
overtaken and found in some 
anchorage, it can scarcely be so 
strong but that I can get at 
them ; but then will be needed 
things which I have not, fire- 
ships, bomb-vessels, and gun- 
boats, when one hour will either 
destroy or drive them out.” 
‘Four hours,” he exclaims on 
another occasion—“ Four hours 
with bomb-vessels would set all 
in a blaze;” and he is con- 


stantly deploring the absence 


of this weapon in his fleet. 
Since Nelson’s day the torpedo- 
boat has replaced the fire-ship, 
but one may con over the list 
of our gunboats as much as one 
will and find no type adequately 
armed and protected to compete 
with modern coast-batteries of 
the latest type. 

I know most of the great 
naval arsenals of the Continent 
by heart, and I affirm that there 
is hardly one that we cannot 
tackle and reduce to ruins if we 
go to work the right way. 

Some games are not worth 
the candle: this one is. The 
prize of victory is the enemy’s 
fleet within the fortress: the 
capture of this fleet gives us the 
command of the sea: nothing 
else can give it to us, and until 
the enemy’s fleet is captured 
the question of predominance 
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at sea remains in suspense, and 
the war itself is indefinitely 
prolonged. 

This is not the only point 
on the naval side that requires 
consideration. For the past fif- 
teen years we have been hypno- 
tised by the prospect of a naval 
war with France, and almost 
every step we have taken has 
been with a view to reduce 
France to impotence within 
forty-eight hours of the out- 
break of war. It is not wise to 
boast or to skin the bear before 
it is killed, but it is certain that 
France would never have sub- 
mitted to the humiliation of 
1898 had she not recognised 
the hopelessness of a naval 
struggle with us at that 
moment. So far, then, our 
sacrifices have been justified 
by the results: prevention is 
better than cure, and the his- 
tory of the past three years is 
there to tell us that it is also 
cheaper. 

But in a great naval war 
against European allies the axis 
of our strategy is shifted: the 
North Sea may have as great a 
part to play as the Channel, the 
Mediterranean, and the Ocean, 
and not improbably great 
events will be decided there. 
We have made ourselves very 
secure on the west by the naval 
bases we have prepared and 
armed during recent years: to 
the east we have done little: 
the work still awaits the 
master. No one who seriously 
studies the conditions can deny 
that in any war which includes 
the Northern Powers we shall 
have need of strong naval bases 
confronting the North Sea, and 
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it is discreditable to our fore- 
sight that we are still without 
them. We want, besides, a 
minor base for cruisers in the 
extreme north of Scotland, 
since in any war with the 
Northern Powers it is round 
the north of Scotland that the 
great cruisers and merchant 
pirates will strive to reach the 
ocean. There are many suit- 
able localities for our purpose 
on this rock-bound and in- 
dented coast, and if the port 
is linked up by a railway, the 
fixed defences will demand 
little cost or labour. 

But the hitting power of 
every navy is doubled by the 
presence or potential arrival of 
a strong expeditionary force, 
capable of setting the final seal 
of success upon an enterprise 
happily begun by the fleet. 

The threat implied by the 
expected arrival and landing 
of an expeditionary force holds 
the enemy in a constant state 
of ferment and unrest through- 
out the entire length of his 
maritime frontier, and tends 
to depress confidence and in- 
spire panic. The assailant, in- 
finitely weaker in numbers 
though he be, has the supreme 
advantage of the initiative, 
mobility and surprise. He 
can arrive by night unseen, 
disembark, complete the havoc 
he has planned, and be away 
in forty-eight hours far from 
the scene of his success to 
repeat the operation elsewhere. 
It is Boer tactics applied to 
the maritime war of the 
future. 

How does our new Army 
system aid this measure and 
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other operations over-seas? 
We are organising the Army 
on the basis of five-sixths of it 
remaining at home, where, un- 
less all our naval theories, prac- 
tices, sacrifices, and traditions 
are mere nonsense, they will 
never see a shot fired. 

We want garrisons for our 
naval bases, that is certain. 
But other garrisons? The 
defence of London by 200,000 
men? The ring of absurd 
forts which our wiseacres are 
constructing round the capital ? 
Did sane man ever conceive 
such an aberration of the 
strategic senses? 

No one has yet attempted to 
answer the question, To what 
purpose are these preparations ? 
Against whom and against what 
nature of attack are they de- 
signed to secure us? 

The best defence lies in the 
attack: we have proved it 
times out of number through- 
out our history, and on in- 
numerable battlefields, not one 
of which has been fought in 
England. If five-sixths of our 
land forces were available for 
over - sea operations and one- 
sixth organised to sit still at 
home, instead of vice versd, we 
should be nearer the mark; 
but even then should grumble, 
as we paid for the one-sixth 
at hore and merely consent 
to the measure as a concession 
to our decadents and to the 
old women of both sexes. Our 
resources, though great, are 
not unlimited. In organising 
forces which we cannot send 
abroad and cannot use at 
home, strategic dementia has 
reached its climax—the pro- 
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blem has been solved by the 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The question which all those 
who interest themselves jn great 
problems of national defence 
are asking is this: How comes 
it that after Mahan, Colomb, 
Thursfield, Laughton, and all 
the series of brilliant writers 
on naval strategy have laid 
down for us in letters of gold 
the plain and incontrovertible 
principles of national strategy, 
—how comes it that our War 
Office should continue to both 
preach and, to our heavy cost, 
practise a theory of war which 
is the exact antithesis instead of 
the corollary of our naval pol- 
icy? Buttonhole one of those 
solemn old gentlemen in Pall 
Mall whose daily existence has 
only three fixed points — the 
office, the luncheon-room at the 
Rag, and their West Kensing- 


ton fireside,—stop them and 
ask them why they ask us 


to pay for 640,000 men, 
mostly organised, to do nothing 
at home; ask them when last 
England was invaded, and 
why; ask them who is going 
to invade us, and how; ask 
them when last a British bat- 
tery on the coast fired a shot 
in anger ; ask them when a fort 
in the interior of England or 
Scotland was ever of service to 
man or beast. Ask them—and 
they will not tell you, because 
they do not know, and neither 
does any one else. 

I think that the whole matter 
is susceptible of explanation, 
but that the explanation itself 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Once I broke my horse’s back 
* out hunting. As I was going 
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home I met a friend and told 
him of my misfortune. “I am 
very glad,” he said. “Glad!” 
I exclaimed; “you are a nice 
Job’s comforter ; why the deuce 
are you glad?” “I am glad,” 
he said, “‘ because I have always 
said that if you did not kill 
that horse he was perfectly cer- 
tain to kill you.” And that 
little parable applies to the 
country and the War Office, 

We have had no Moltke and 
no Von Roon, still less a Scharn- 
horst, in our modern history: 
no one has ever yet attempted 
to inform us for what purpose 
the Army exists, what conting- 
encies it is expected to provide 
for, and what strength it should 
stand at to render us secure. 
I venture to suggest that all 
members of Parliament who 
place patriotism above party 
should resolutely combine, no 
matter what Government may 
be in office, to insist that these 
questions are answered, and 
answered satisfactorily. These 
matters are all capable of ex- 
position, analysis, and deduc- 
tion, on four pages of fools- 
cap, by any one conversant 
with the plans of the Admir- 
alty and the resources of our 
eventual antagonists, the most 
dangerous strategical hypothe- 
sis within the purview of prac- 
tical politics being taken as the 
basis of calculation. If, in 
such estimate, no place will be 
found for half a million men 
at home, well,—so much the 
worse for them. 

If we have no Moltke, no 
Roon, and no Scharnhorst, 
neither have we any fixed tra- 
ditions or defined principles for 
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the guidance of our military 
policy, and it never seems to 
occur to Pall Mall that, as it 
cannot devise a plan, it might 
do worse than accept the 
Admiralty theory of war and 
work on the same lines. 

Why are there no principles 
in Pall Mall, or at least none 
but bad ones? Because there 
is no stability. Men come and 
go, one Commander - in - Chief 
with his clan, his friends, 
flatterers, satellites, and toadies, 
and then another, belonging to 
a different school, and sur- 
rounded like by like: men who 
dream of Armies, Army Corps, 
and the whole gamut of Con- 
tinental frippery, as though 
blissfully ignorant of the ele- 
ment by which these islands of 
ours are still happily sur- 
rounded. Not one of our 
military leaders for the last 


fifty years appears to have 
been conversant with the firm 


and undeviating principles 
which are bred in the bone of 
our sailors by long and patient 
study of the past and just 
appreciation of the present. 

-The very existence of our 
routiniers of Pall Mall stands 
apart from and outside the 
main current of national life, 
and is separated as far as the 
poles asunder from the main 
stream of naval thought. 
Occupied with the harassing 
duties of a pettifogging admin- 
istration, the old gentlemen 
who sit in Pall Mall have little 
leisure, even if they had the 
inclination, and were not too 
old to learn, to sit at the feet 
of our naval strategists; and 
80 they continue in the old 
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heresies, incapable of moving out 
of the well-worn grooves, until 
their brief term of office is 
ended, when they are succeeded 
by another set from Dum-Dum, 
or Toungoo, or Ahmednuggur, 
who replace them in the usual 
course, and spend the golden 
hours in endeavouring to get a 
farrier corporal allotted to the 
military police at Cairo, or 
Army Form A.Z. No. 3333 
included in the list of stationery 
which a wretched commander 
in the field is presented with, 
as a parting gift, as he leaves 
Southampton docks. And the 
long-suffering public foots the 
bill, and at the glorious end 
of his term of office Lord X. 
or Y. or Z., as the case may 
be, points to a brand-new 
copper-bottomed fort on Box 
Hill—labelled ‘Dangerous to 
Cyclists” — and asks us to 
admire and reverence it as the 
last word of Pall Mall pro- 
fundity. 

Mr Balfour, himself still 
resting under a suspicion as 
regards his comprehension of 
the vital principles of national 
strategy, has promised us, at 
the opening of the forthcoming 
session, a statement concerning 
our national defences. It is 
needed. It is necessary for 
all adherents of the blue-water 
school of naval strategy to be 
up and doing in order to arrest 
the disastrously false direction 
which our military policy has 
been permitted to assume. 

This much is certain—Pall 
Mall will fight to its last strand 
of red tape: to keep its idols. 
Think of the pages of foolscap 
—most happy term !—with the 
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long columns all neatly added 
up, with red-ink totals,—how 
well I know them !—think of 
the armies, army corps, divi- 
sions, brigades, garrisons, sec- 
tions of defence, forts, mines, 
searchlights, and what not, 
all printed and tabulated and 
issued confidentially, with the 
precise number of thousands of 
Cork militiamen to be quartered 
at Dorking or Epping on the 
outbreak of war. Think of the 
batteries of heavy guns and the 
enormous supplies of ammuni- 
tion to be dragged up to the 
Hog’s Back or Ide Hill, or posi- 
tion A or B or C: think of the 
hopeless confusion of thought 
it all betrays, and then come 
back into the invigorating at- 
mosphere of Whitehall, and 
ponder that nobody wants all 
this rubbish, and that if they 
did, it could never be employed. 
Is there no machinery to con- 
trol the extravagant follies of 
Pall Mall? Yes; there are two 
bodies capable of doing so, and 
their failure places them on the 
index and marks them down 
for reorganisation or extinction. 

The first of these is the 
Naval and Military Committee 
of Defence, one of the wisest 
creations of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Has it accepted the new 
schemes, as grandiose as use- 
less, without protest? It is 
hard to believe that the naval 
members have been so remiss, 
but it is conceivable that they 
have not considered it their 
duty to interfere with a part 
of the administration that is 
not their province.: 

But above them stands the 
Cabinet and that Olympian im- 
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posture the Cabinet Committee 
of Defence, and it is not pos- 
sible to exonerate this body 
from blame, since it is armed 
with plenary powers. 

All attempts to extract from 
the Government any hint of 
the advice given by these 
bodies have proved failures. 
And perhaps happily so, for if 
the public knew all that passes 
in these councils, it is conceiv- 
able that they would arouse 
themselves from the indolent 
lethargy which is such a 
source of gratification to every 
Government. 

What happens is this. In 
nearly every department of 
State questions of every kind 
have an invariable tendency to 
gravitate into the hands of a 
single individual, often quite 
an unknown and _ perfectly 
useless person, who possesses 
either a thick skin, a plausible 
tongue, or a facile pen, — one 
or other or all three, — and 
he becomes the arbiter of the 
moment. This person anno- 
tates reports, writes memos, 
advises his Chief, and practi- 
cally assumes control of the 
Office by merit of his bump- 
tious self-assertion. Publicity 
would be his doom; but, 
fortunately for him, his pre- 
cious paragraphs are marked 
“Secret,” printed “ For the use 
of the Cabinet,” and stamped 
all over with a tremendous 
enunciation of the pains and 
penalties attaching to the di- 
vulgation of State secrets. 
State secrets indeed! I have 
no hesitation in saying, from a 
long and varied experience, that 
nine times out of every ten 
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these memos are not worth the 
paper they are written on. 
False in statement, false in 
logic, false in conclusion, they 
go forward and circulate as 
words of wisdom, when ex- 
posure to the fierce glare of 
publicity would cause them to 
be torn in pieces by every hack 
writer of our well-informed and 
well-served public press. 

Fed on such provender, the 
members of the Council meet, 
wearied with the cares of office, 
and only too glad to find any 
definite proposal before them ; 
and if a fortunate disclosure of 
State secrets were ever to give 
us an insight into those papers 
and the resolutions framed upon 
them, the gaiety of nations 
would receive a very agreeable 
and exhilarating addition. But 


all passes in the dark, the harm 
is done, and all the country 


knows is that it is asked to 
pay for 640,000 men who are 
to be employed in burnishing 
their arms at home while the 
Navy is fighting abroad. 

The remedy? We shall never 
have it till we have the Man, 
and we shall not have the man 
till Kitchener returnsfrom India 
and takes over the reins. Mean- 
time we can do something. We 
are sad laggards, and strange 
indeed it is that we, whose 
fleets and armies must ever 
act so intimately together, 
have never experimented their 
mutually interdependent opera- 
tions, as every other country 
hasdone. Combined manceuvres 
between Army and Navy will 
be a good means for gradually 
breaking down the barriers— 
very real and very formidable 
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—which now separate the 
services. They will bring the 
two together, permit the inter- 
change of ideas, and be profit- 
able to mutual understanding, 
and it is through understanding 
alone that sympathy can be 
aroused and union secured. 
Joined with this, the Cabinet 
would do well to order a sur- 
prise and general mobilisation 
of the fleet, for every other 
Power has practised the work, 
and none has failed to profit 
by it. 

We have had many in- 
quiries into the state of the 
Army during the last twenty 
years, but not one has gone to 
the root of the matter. The 
reason is perfectly well known 
to all those who have been able 
to observe from the inside the 
methods of our incomparable 
constitution. The scope of both 
inquiry and report of every 
Committee is strictly confined 
to the terms of reference laid 
before them at their first meet- 
ing. These terms are drawn 
up by the Cabinet, and they 
are generally, if not invariably, 
worded in a manner to render 
the labours of the Committee 
fruitless. The public is soothed 
by the idea that an inquiry is 
proceeding, but the Govern- 
ment takes particular pains to 
tie the hands of the inquirers so 
that they may not indulge in 
any dreams of real reform, or 
compel the initiation of radical 
measures. In these inquiries 
we have seen many criti- 
cisms passed and reflections 
made upon one branch of the 
Army or another, and wit- 
nesses have surpassed them- 
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selves in discovering all sorts 
of real or imaginary deficiencies 
in subordinate branches of our 
military administration. All 
this is merely the fringe of the 
question ; the details are im- 
portant, but they are still de- 
tails and subsidiary. It is in 
the grand lines of military 
policy that we have signally 
failed, and until these grand 
lines are laid down in such 
authoritative manner as to for- 
bid any future dalliance with 
the vital principles of national 
strategy, it is really of no con- 
sequence whether the details of 
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a bad system are in themselves 
good, bad, or indifferent. The 
fault is in Pall Mall, in the 
absence of all masculine grasp 
of great principles, of all real 
and statesmanlike breadth of 
view of the strategical needs of 
the Empire. When the Army 
is organised and trained for the 
task it will have to execute in 
war, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever, then and only then 
shall we be able to contemplate 
the future with a quiet mind, 
then only achieve the be-all and 
end-all of national strategy— 
Security. 
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THE BALLAD OF LONDON RIVER. 


FROM the Cotswolds, from the Chilterns, from your fountains 
and your springs, 
Flow down, O London river, to the seagull’s silver wings: 
Isis or Ock or Thame, 
Forget your olden name, 
And the lilies and the willows and the weirs from which you 
came. 


Forgo your crystal shallows and your limpid lucid wave, 
When the swallows dart and glisten, where the purple blooms 
are brave, 
For the city’s dust and din, 
For the city’s slime and sin, 
For the toil and sweat of Englishmen with all the world to win. 


The stately towers and turrets are the children of a day: 
You see them lift and vanish by your immemorial way : 
The Saxon and the Dane, 
They dared your deeps in vain,— 
The Roman and the Norman,—they are past, but you remain. 


Your Water-Gate stands open o’er your turbid tide’s unrest, 
To welcome home your children from the East and from the 
West, 
O’er every ocean hurl’d, 
Till the tattered sails are furl’d 
In the avenue of Empire, in the highway of the world. 


The argosies of Egypt, the golden fleets of Ind, 

In streaming flocks and coveys they beat adown the wind : 
Heavy with priceless stores 
They hover to your doors, 

They lay their lordly merchandise on your insatiate shores. 


The gallant boy you beckon: to his eager eyes a-gleam 

You vaunt your ancient glory, and you haunt his waking dream: 
His leaping veins you fire, 
His valiant hopes inspire, 

And he woos you for the pathway to his utmost heart’s desire. 
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You draw him to his destiny, you lure him to his fate: 
With tales of old adventure his soul you subjugate, 
With sounds of quay and creek, 
And the ripple grey and sleek, 
And the rough winds in the ratlins where they pipe their sum- 
mons bleak. 


He sees the wharf and shipyard, the mooring-post and crane, 
The dock-bridge swinging open, the bollard and the chain: 

All day the hammers ring, 

All night the flare-lights fling 
Their tremulous arms of welcome to the pilgrims that you bring. 


Long magic hours he gazes from the Bridge’s middle arch, 
At the masts in thronging medley, at the sea-hosts on the 
march, 


Whether crowding side by side 
Comes the pageant of your pride, 
Or you turn your traffic seaward at the falling of the tide. 


The red-sailed barges stagger where the seething vapours 
crawl, 
The towering clippers pierce the fog beyond the dim dock wall, 
And the steamers each to each 
Cry out in strident speech, 
And the liners hoot and bellow through the murk of Limehouse 
Reach. 


He sees forgotten navies in their triumphs and despairs,— 
King George’s ships, King Charles’s ships, are moored by Black- 
wall Stairs : 
The men whose boisterous breath 
Acclaimed Elizabeth, 
Their gusty cheering rings to him from out the doors of death. 


So you drag him out and onward, so you cast him from the 
shore, 
Till he lose the last wan glimmer of the lightship off the Nore: 
To him, to him alone, 
"Neath empty skies unknown, 
The sea shall show her sorrows, and her joys shall be his own. 
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Then you call him, call him, call him, from the ultimate ends of 
earth, 
You wrench his heart with hunger for the city of his birth: 
And his senses you befool, 
Till in Rio or Stamboul 
He hears the roar of London and the shoutings in the Pool. 


And the vessel hurries homeward under sun and under stars, 
She flies, all canvas crowded, or she drifts beneath bare spars, 
Till the rattling cordage creak, 
And the whistling block shall speak, 
And the groaning yards make answer, Lo, the haven that we 
seek |! 


The squalors and the splendours that have girt you as you go, 
The majesty and meanness, your sons again shall know, 

While the grinding hawser slips, 

And the falling anchor grips, 
And they haul the huddled foresail down in London of the Ships. 


From the Cotswolds, from the Chilterns, from your fountains 
and your springs, 
Flow down, O royal river, unpollute of earthly things: 
Through the city’s dust and din, 
Through the city’s slime and sin, 
Hail us for fighting Englishmen, with all the world to win! 


Then swing us to the surges, through the hurricane to grope, 
With iron ills to grapple, with crushing odds to cope: 

One with your flood are we, 

Blood of your blood we be, 


Beating eternal measure still to the pulses of the sea. 


May Byron. 
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PRAIRIE TO PACIFIC. 


AMERICAN millionaires were 
the principal import from the 
U.S.A. into Western Canada 
during the year 1902. In 
August and September especi- 
ally you met them everywhere. 
They exhausted the champagne 
in the club cellars ; their private 
cars impeded the traffic on the 
railroads; they went bumping 
over the prairie in buckboards, 
and grumbled humorously at the 
accommodation in the country 
hotels; they slept out in the 
woods after bear and wapiti ; 
they were on board all the 
steamers, and paddling other 
people’s canoes in more senses 
than one; some of them looked, 
and dressed, like small shop- 
keepers; and some of them 


were as good fellows as you 


would wish to meet. Their 
small-talk was either inquisi- 
torial or autobiographic. 
When I got on board the 
Pullman of the Imperial Limited 
I felt as if I were in a New 
York hotel. A Harvard youth, 
who was on his way to the 
Rockies to shoot sheep, offered 
me a light and told me how he 
had broken his collar-bone at 
polo; a Wall Street broker 
gave me a candid and unbiassed 
opinion of the comparative 
honesty of American and Can- 
adian politicians, illustrated by 
personal experiences of his own ; 
a Boston man nearly bit my 
head off because I spoke irrev- 
erently of moose-calling as a 
form of sport ; and a man from 
Montana wanted to know why 
I, personally, did not build a 


new hotel in Winnipeg? They 
told me what they thought 
about the Boer war—videlicet, 
that they wouldn’t mind licking 
the British themselves, but that 
they didn’t want anybody else 
to do so; and they asserted 
gleefully that the entire Amer- 
ican army, with drums beating 
and colours flying, were still 
hunting for Aguinaldo’s aged 
mother in the Philippines. 
When we got into Calgary— 
which they pronounced with 
the accent on the penultimate 
—they flocked, hatless, on to 
the platform, and kodaked every 
mounted policeman and every 
Indian who came within range. 
Then they turned their backs 
on the white peaks of the 
Rockies, standing out sharp 
and dazzling against the blue 
sky, and listened to the dining- 
car conductor’s eulogium of the 
new brewery; and then they 
waved me a farewell from the 
tail-end of the Pullman, and told 
me to rejoin them at Banff. 
The streets of Calgary, with 
their grey stone buildings, re- 
minded one of a country town 
in Scotland. The population 
appeared to be composed 
principally of Englishmen, in 
Norfolk jackets with leather 
shoulders, and Stetson hats; 
Chinamen with pigtails and 
loose blouses; “ pinto,” or 
skewbald horses, with Mexican 
saddles; pointers, fox-terriers, 
setters, and “long dogs” 
crossed between wolf- and 
stag-hound. The floods had 
been out recently, and the 
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river banks were littered with 
saw-logs; on the low-lying 
ground were mud -spattered 
houses tilted up at all sorts 
of angles, windowless, doorless, 
and shamelessly flaunting their 
nakedness to the outer world. 
Above them were rolling hills 
of green grass, and league-long 
wire-fences with posts of B.C. 
cedar and jack-pine,—for the 
big ranches are being grad- 
ually crowded farther west, 
and in the late fall the cattle 
are driven from the “ foothills” 
in their thousands, to be 
slaughtered and packed away 
in cold storage, thereby saving 
their winter feed. My driver 
pointed with pride to the 
abattoir, a sinister dark -red 
building, round which wolfish- 
looking dogs were fiercely 
wrangling over the offal, and 
Iwas not sorry to drop down 
again to the rapids of the Bow 
River, and then swing round 
over the short smooth turf to 
the Ranchman’s Club, there to 
talk horse and inspect a litter 
of Borzoi puppies which looked 
like half-shaven red rats. . 

For some fifty or sixty 
miles after Calgary you travel 
through the ranching country ; 
past rounded, grassy foothills, 
and under river benches that 
rise, terrace above terrace, to 
long narrow plateaux ; and then 
you see in front of you a 
mighty barrier of rock and 
precipitous cliff— tall, sheer, 
and straight, as far as the 
eye can reach on either side; 
smeared with faint mildewy 
green along the base; scored 
and furrowed down the face, 
and crowned with irregular 
peaks of sparkling snow and 
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ice. You catch your breath 
as you swing suddenly round 
the gap between two great 
battlemented walls—and then 
you are a little disappointed, 
for on one side of you are 
tall, pallid crags and colossal 
mounds of drab, dried earth, 
that look as though the child- 
ren of the Titans had built 
gigantic mud-pies and left 
them to bake in the sun. 
The guide-books will not tell 
you this, and, indeed, the 
scenery soon afterwards is so 
marvellous in its grandeur 
and beauty that the first im- 
pression fades away and is 
forgotten. The river below 
you is a milky blue, fringed 
with purple flowers: under the 
lee of a little green island is 
a raft of brown logs, but the 
mountains themselves are some- 
how featureless and dingy, and 
it is only the fact that it takes 
you so long, first to reach, and 
then to pass, a particular hill, 
which enables you to realise its 
colossal size. 

At the summit of the Kan- 
anaskis Pass Captain Palliser 
camped on August 22, 1858, 
at half-past four in the after- 
noon, near a small lake about 
half an acre in area, “where 
there was some tolerable grass 
for the horses. From this lake 
flow the first waters we had 
seen which descend to the 
Pacific Ocean. With these 
waters we supplied our tea- 
kettle, while our scanty supper 
of tough elk-meat was boiling 
in the waters of the Saskat- 
chewan.” 

Near Canmore the banks of 
the river are carved into fan- 
tastic columns like huge yellow 

M 
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organ-pipes, where the soft de- 
posits have been washed away 
and left monstrous pillars of 
hard conglomerate, known 
locally as “hoodoos”; on your 
left the ragged escarpment of 
the Rundle Mountains towers 
5000 feet above the valley of 
the Bow; and on the opposite 
side is Cascade Mountain, just 
a couple of feet lower, with a 
foaming stream leaping from 
crag to crag down its steep 
slope of naked rock. Rundle 
was a Wesleyan missionary 
from near Edmonton, who 
camped here in 1841, shortly 
after Sir George Simpson’s 
whirlwind expedition of five 
thousand miles in twelve weeks 
of actual travel; and “Cas- 
cade” is the English equivalent 
of the Indian name, meaning 
“Mountain where the water 
falls.” In those days it was a 
favourite resort for white goat 
and grey sheep, and Dr Hector 
relates how one of the former 
was wounded, and stood on a 
ledge beside the waterfall for 
seven days, till it fell over the 
precipice, and the hunters found 
that it had been shot in five 
different places. 

There are too many tourists 
at Banff nowadays to suit the 
bighorns. When our train 
arrived in the early morning 
the sleeping-cars emptied them- 
selves promptly, and the pass- 
engers crowded round the bus 
of the Hot Springs Hotel, and 
clamoured to the conductor for 
rooms. That dignitary held a 
written list in his hand, and 
called out the names of a chosen 
few. The rest returned dis- 


gusted to the train, and went 
on to try their luck at Field, or 
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Laggan, or Glacier. I had 
taken the precaution to tele- 
graph a week ahead, and drove 
proudly off up a long winding 
avenue of spruce and pine and 
Douglas fir to the green point 
above the falls of the Bow 
River where the railway com- 
pany cleared away the jungle 
fourteen years ago and built a 
sort of combination of Swiss 
chalet, and bungalow, and 
baronial hall, lit by electricity, 
with sulphur baths, and swim- 
ming-tanks, and billiard-tables, 
and Swiss guides, and lady or- 
chestras, and balconies, and 
terraces,—all perched some 
4700 feet above the level of 
the sea in the heart of the 
everlasting hills. 

It was the strangest mixture 
of civilisation and barren wil- 
derness. Nearly 75 per cent 
of the visitors were Americans, 
20 per cent travelling English- 
men and Australians, and the 
rest Canadians. There were 
Alpine Club men, long and 
sinewy, with thin, tanned 
faces; there was an Australian 
who looked like a typical John 
Bull, with a son who looked 
like a typical Cornstalk ; there 
were peers and parsons; there 
were American girls—some in 
diamonds, some who knew the 
scientific names of every moss 
and lichen in the neighbour- 
hood, some who discussed their 
private affairs for the benefit 
of every one in the room, and 
others who said very little but 
absorbed everything they saw 
silently; and there was 4 
Personally Conducted Party 
from my own native land. 
The conductor was a big, 
important - looking man, with 
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a face that reminded you of 
a bull-frog, and he thoroughly 
understood the art of réclame. 
In every place in Canada at 
which the party stopped their 
arrival was heralded in the 
newspapers. They were rep- 
resentatives of all that was 
best in literature and science 
and art in the mother coun- 
try. When the average 
Canadian saw them, he looked 
at the average Englishman 
and winked, as who should 
say, “There! didn’t I always 
tell you?” When the average 
Englishman saw them he ran 
away. The women were long 
and angular, the brims of their 
straw hats drooped over their 
noses, and they carried Huntley 
& Palmer’s tin biscuit - boxes 
tied round with string in one 
hand; in the other they had 
red baize bags like K.C.’s. 


Most of the men were quite 
small, with big beards and 


long hair. There were school- 
boys who had overgrown their 
strength, and tutors in flannel 
caps and blazers, whose por- 
traits you will find in the 
-works of Mr Jerome K. Jerome. 
All their individuality had be- 
come merged in that of the 
conductor. They asked his 
permission before they went 
into meals (this is an actual 
fact ; the Boston girl never let 
me forget it), and they stood 
by and gazed at him admir- 
ingly while he announced to 
@ dumfounded audience that 
they were travelling in their 
own reserved car! The Phila- 
delphia man — all the fittings 
in his private car are silver, 
Including the door - hinges— 
looked at him long and 
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thoughtfully, and then he 
turned to the man from 
Boston and said, “See here! 
If you'll give that fellow a 
licking, I'll pay the fine and 
the costs of the court.” 

If they had been Americans 
I could have made that Boston 
girl sit up. As it was—— 

I went out on to the terrace 
behind in the sun, and looked 
through a vista of tall, taper- 
ing, dark-green firs. On the 
left there was a rugged, sombre, 
grey precipice topped with 
pines ; in front were two dove- 
grey crags with high white 
peaks beyond. To the right 
was a valley under a razor- 
backed mountain like a thresh- 
er’s fin. Between the trees in 
front I caught a glimpse of 
the blue Bow, and in my ears 
was the rustling of the leaves of 
the white poplar, and the sing- 
ing, rippling surge of the falls 
three hundred feet below. 

We scrambled and slid down 
over a smooth carpet of pine- 
needles to the little bridge, 
under which the Spray River 
dashes and tumbles along at 
ten miles an hour, emerald 
green in the pools, grey over 
the pebbles, and clear as crystal 
everywhere ; under the shadow 
of spruce and jack-pine; over 
stony beaches, curving round 
the base of a slaty promontory, 
capped with a thin line of 
sentinel firs; till it merges in 
the. milky blue of the glacier- 
fed Bow. A little above their 
confluence the latter slides 
down in a steep cascade of 
dazzling foam between huge 
slabs of rock, pushed aside and 
piled up on either bank, and 
then slackens in translucent 
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patches of sapphire and brown 
agate: below again are little 
wooded islands. 

We rode all round the valley 
another day, on little western 
ponies that seemed to crawl up 
the side of a mountain like flies 
on a window-pane; we halted 
beside a strangely dappled tarn 
of pallid green and white at the 
foot of a stupendous wall of 
bare rock; we saw more hoo- 
doos, that looked like a ruined 
castle in the distance, and like 
great kobolds in grave-clothes 
when you got closer; we bathed 
in the long swimming - bath, 
where the water has a tempera- 
ture of 103°, and is about as 
buoyant as the sea ; we crawled 
along a dark passage-way into 
a cave, where there was a basin 
of clear blue water that smelt 
of sulphur, under a roof that 
was carved by Nature into the 
similitude of horrible vampires 
and were-wolves ; and at night 
we sat beside the big open 
fireplace in the main hall, and 
talked about shooting and hunt- 
ing and trapping and American 
politics ; and everybody, Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, Australi- 
ans and English, stood up when 
the Ladies’ Orchestra played 
“God save the King.” 

After Banff we ran through 
a valley of dead pines into a 
stormy waste of mountains, of 
dark gorges and rocky preci- 
pices ; of shiny yellow cliffs, 
and ragged pinnacles of snow. 
From the summit of one hung 
a great motionless cataract of 
gleaming ice, and round the 
rocky cliffs at its base were 
white foaming waves frozen into 
straining stillness. There was 
a battlemented castle, with 
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towers and turrets and bastions, 
and a huge isolated mass, 
shaped like a knight’s helmet, 
standing a mile above the sur- 
rounding valleys; there were 
citadels, and ledges, and lean- 
ing pyramids, and gloomy 
ravines, till the eye got dazed, 
and the tired brain refused to 
grasp their chaotic complexity. 

They put on an “observa- 
tion” car at Field, with a 
raised platform at each end 
and a glazed roof. Every seat 
was occupied before I got there, 
so I went to talk to the engine- 
driver. While I was doing this 
the train started, and I sat 
down on a narrow seat right 
alongside the boiler, whence I 
could look straight ahead of 
the train, and walk along to 
the cow-catcher if I wanted to. 
As we hurtled on, in the teeth 
of a rushing wind, the hissing 
of the steam and the pulsing 
throb of the machinery seemed 
to restore my self-respect a 
little; for, after all, man, 
masterful and unafraid, had 
faced this frowning barrier 
and forced his way clear 
through to the sea. Still, 
even the engine-driver and the 
fireman would pause and gaze 
at the scenery time after time 
with a rapt far-away look in 
their faces, and they laughed 
when I asked them if they 
ever got tired of it. On the 
summit, at the Great Divide, 
a little triangular wooden 
frame, like a surveyor’s land- 
mark, showed the point where 
a thread-like stream split in 
two, and half a wine-glassful 
of water poured above the fork 
would find its way to the 
Pacific, and the other half to 
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the Atlantic Ocean. The great 
Cathedral Peakseemed to thrust 
up to heaven like a flaming 
sword, and on the shoulder of 
Mount Stephen was a toppling 
glacier that hung menacingly 
over the lesser crags beneath. 
Far below us was an old river- 
bed fringed with yellow sedge, 
and a great bank of clouds 
threw purple shadows on the 
pine-forests. 

At Palliser we met the 
Atlantic Express, otherwise 
known as “ No. 2.” Her engine 
was drinking copiously and 
untidily from the water-tank ; 
and we slipped off down a side 
line, and amused ourselves by 
shunting a few cars while we 
waited for our turn. The crews 
and passengers disembarked in 
spite of the straight-falling 
rain, and exchanged greetings 
among the misty hills, rent 
here and there by sun-patches. 
The grey-coated coloured por- 
ters grinned amicably across 
the track, and the two engines 
whined impatiently at one an- 
other, till a sudden throbbing 
whistle told us that No. 2 had 
- quenched her thirst and was 
off again. Then we rattled 
back to the main line, and 
stopped and shrieked impera- 
tively under the great hose- 
pipe, and swilled and hissed 
and purred to show our satis- 
faction ; afterwards thundering 
down a fathomless, echoing 
gorge, whose towering walls 
seemed to meet overhead and 
shut out the light of day. Far 
below us the Kicking Horse 
River plunged and raced in a 
furious cataract of foam, fling- 
ing from one side of the chasm 
to the other, and scooping out 
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hollows in the solid rock, while 
the wind raved past us like the 
blast from a great furnace. 

Just forty-four years ago, a 
dozen miles or so higher up, one 
of Dr Hector’s pack - horses 
plunged into the stream to 
escape the fallen timber. Luck- 
ily there was an eddy there, 
but the banks were so steep 
that they had great difficulty 
in getting him out. “In at- 
tempting to catch my own 
horse,” says the explorer, “he 
kicked me in the chest; but I 
luckily got close to him before 
he struck out, so that I did not 
get the full force of the blow. 
However, it knocked me down, 
and rendered me senseless for 
some time.” And because of 
this accident the men named 
it the Kicking Horse River, and 
it is so called to this day. 

At Golden we were in day- 
light again, and running under 
the Selkirks, and beside the 
broad, stately Columbia River. 

The great main chain of the 
Rockies runs from the city of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, a 
distance of 5000 miles. West 
of the Canadian main chain lie 
the Selkirk and gold ranges, 
which Mr W. D. Wilcox, an 
American authority, groups to- 
gether. The “Coast” range, as 
its name implies, is still nearer 
the Pacific Ocean; while Van- 
couver Island, and other islands 
to the north, form, geologically 
speaking, a fourth range of the 
same system. In Colorado the 
mountains attain a height of 
13,000 feet or 14,000 feet, and 
the system extends for 1000 
miles from west to east. The 
Canadian Rockies rarely ex- 
ceed 11,000 feet or 12,000 feet 
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above sea-level ; but on account 
of their steepness and their 
great snow-fields they are far 
more impressive. The same 
writer tells us that the east- 
ward movement of the at- 
mosphere, carrying moisture 
from the Pacific, causes con- 
densation and heavy rainfall 
as the air-currents pass over 
the Selkirks, leaving the air 
robbed of much moisture to 
pass over the next range to 
the east. For this reason the 
mountains, although averaging 
1000 feet lower than the cor- 
responding part of the main 
range, seem white and brilli- 
ant in comparison. The heavy 
rains in summer produce a 
rankness of vegetable growth, 
the huge tree-trunks and the 
boulders being covered with 


mosses, ferns, and _ lichens. 


Owing to the deep erosion of 


mountain streams the valleys 
are narrower and more pre- 
cipitous, and, lastly, the cloud 
effects are superb. Trees gen- 
erally cease to grow at an 
altitude of 7000 feet or 7500 
feet, though dwarf bushes of 
heath and alpine plants will 
flourish up to 8800 feet. The 
commonest tree is the spruce, 
with its single tapering bole 
and small downward-bending 
branches. The balsam fir is 
very similar, but has a smoother 
bark. On the main range the 
Lyall’s larch, with its bright 
yellow needles, forms a sort 
of golden fringe between the 
darker spruce and the bare 
rocks above. The great cedars, 
with shreddy bark hanging in 
strips and spreading foliage ; 
the hemlocks, with their “ deli- 
cate spray”; the Douglas fir, 
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reaching a height of 200 or 
300 feet—half a million square 
feet of it have been cut off one 
acre,—all these are character- 
istic trees of the Rockies. The 
damage done by forest - fires 
is heart-breaking. At night, 
during the months of July, 
August, and September, you 
will see on the side of a moun- 
tain a great crater of white 
flame. In the daytime the dun 
smoke-clouds will hang over 
the valleys like a pall; you 
will travel for hours through 
charred and grey - powdered 
skeletons, the thin outer shells 
of classic trees; the burnt bare 
soil is littered with dry black- 
ened sticks; and here and there 
you can see the red core of 
embers eating through the live 
wood like a cancer. Then the 
young growth begins again: 
on the prairie the white pop- 
lar follows the conifers, but 
on the mountains pines follow 
spruce and balsam, or vice 
versd, There is no doubt that 
some of these fires arise from 
causes beyond the control of 
man; but too many of them 
are purposely started by pros- 
pectors, to save themselves 
trouble in travelling or in 
searching the hillsides for 
minerals. 

The mountains, the cataracts, 
the glaciers, the valleys, the 
trees—everything about him— 
is on such an immense scale that 
man feels a vague inclination 
to assert himself, and usually 
lapses into slang as a sort of 
anticlimax. We all of us 
marvelled at the sublime cheek 
of the human beings who 
seriously undertook to cut 
a railway through British 
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Columbia. The first survey 
party started work on July 
20, 1871. They spent 3} million 
dollars in surveying eleven 
different lines before the final 
selection. Of the lives lost by 
drowning, by forest- fires, by 
slips where a mis-step was fatal, 
by sheer hard work and priva- 
tion, no count has been kept. In 
1880 the control and manage- 
ment was handed on by the 
Government to private in- 
dividuals. They spent 140 
million dollars in construction, 
and drove the last spike at 
Craigellachie on November 7, 
1885, and ran the first train 
across the Dominion the follow- 
ing year—five years before the 
time stipulated for by their 
contract. It was the kind of 
instance that would rejoice the 
hearts of Herbert Spencer and 
Auberon Herbert. 

From Golden to Donald the 
railway follows the Columbia 
between the Rockies and the 
Selkirks, and then rises, at the 
rate of 116 feet to the mile, for 
mile after mile, till the river is 
a pale-green ribbon in the 
forested valley 1000 feet below, 
and then we run through a 
narrow cleft between Mount 
Tupper and Mount Macdonald, 
towering vertically a mile above 
us, into Rogers’ Pass. It took 
two years of unceasing toil be- 
fore Major Rogers and his party 
discovered this route through 
the Selkirk range, along a 
valley a couple of thousand 
feet in depth. The men who 
worked for him will tell you 
how their leader urged and 
drove and cajoled them, promis- 
ing to immortalise them by 
calling different peaks after 
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their names: they say that he 
could only sleep from sheer 
bodily exhaustion, and that he 
could never realise that his 
followers were not as tireless 
as himself. Two or three miles 
farther we skirt along the 
snowsheds, with their massive 
sloping roofs, intended to cur- 
tain off avalanches, and then 
we run into the great plateau 
of glaciers that covers an area 
of forty square miles. The 
“Great Glacier” is only a mile 
and a half away, and a few 
hundreds of feet above the 
hotel and the railway, over 
which it hangs like a sword of 
Damocles. Behind them Mount 
Abbott unrolls a tapestry of fir 
and spruce, and on the left Sir 
Donald rises like a blunted 
spear, with the engrailed peaks 
of the Hermit range, and Mount 
Cheops, a perfect pyramid, to 
the west. 

Nine people out of ten, when 
they are running through the 
mountains in a train, begin to 
talk platitudes about the little- 
ness of man “in comparison 
with the mighty works of 
nature.” If they realise this 
immediately they must have a 
facility for detachment which 
has been denied to the writer, 
or else they are moralising be- 
cause it is the proper thing to 
do. While everything about 
you is on an enormous scale, 
it is also in proportion. You 
have to get off the cars and 
look at the train before it 
strikes you that a C.P.R. en- 
gine is a mere toy after all. 
You can measure your own 
height against that of the 
beetling precipice above you, 
and your reason tells you that 
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the one is infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the other. But as 
you look round at the endless 
wilderness of peaks, your phys- 
ical identity becomes merged 
in your surroundings. You 
catch a glimpse of a dog-kennel 
with a hole in the side which it 
would puzzle a fox-terrier to 
get through, and then it sud- 
denly strikes you that this is a 
human habitation. But after 
you have been travelling for 
days, after you have lived in a 
doll’s house yourself, you begin 
to dread the obsession of the 
mountains; to realise that you 
are hemmed in on all sides by a 
great tossing sea of cliffs, and 
crags, and snow-clad inaccess- 
ible peaks, and hanging glaciers; 
to understand how men who 
have lived among them for 
months will get cowed and 
cringe under their imminent, 
perpetual despotism, till at last 
they flee to the prairie or to the 
sea from a thraldom that has 
become intolerable. 

We had dropped the dining- 
car at Banff to economise weight 
in the steep grades beyond, and 
all the passengers raced up to 
the Glacier House for dinner. 
The residents under the long 
verandah regarded us with calm 
disdain ; a few of us had man- 
aged to secure rooms by tele- 
graphing beforehand, and the 
rest scrambled for seats in a 
long, low, old-fashioned dining- 
room, with small-paned win- 
dows, and masses of flowers 
everywhere. Next day we 
wandered up to the glacier 
through a forest of pine and 
spruce and tamarack, carpeted 
with berries and festooned with 
hanging moss; and then we 
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left the Selkirks behind us, the 
ice-fields shining with a phos- 
phorescent glimmer in _ the 
moonlight, above the black 
shadows of the tree-line. 

The Gold Range is crossed 
by the Eagle Pass, little more 
than a mile wide, but inlaid 
with lovely lakes which crowd 
the railroad close to the moun- 
tain-side. Thirty years ago 
Mr Walter Moberly, C.E., 
while engaged in a preliminary 
survey, saw an eagle fly up a 
narrow opening into the heart 
of these unexplored crags. 
Taking this literally as an 
auspice, he followed the bird’s 
flight, and thereby discovered 
the only practicable passage 
across the range. 

We woke up the following 
morning to find ourselves at 
the entrance to the cafions of 
the Fraser River. The railway 
runs along a rocky ledge; the 
river storms headlong down 
alongside it, but hundreds of 
feet below, in swift, throbbing 
rushes, and broken masses of 
tumbling foam, and green, sun- 
lit whirlpools. In the days of 
the gold-fever they built a road 
along its banks, known as the 
Caribou (Cerf-beuf) Trail, and 
even now you can see the frac- 
tured trestles pinned high up 
on the opposite cliff, where they 
used to drive a four-horse stage 
in the days when the possibility 
of steam traffic was still a 
dream. Before this there were 
three possible routes: Ist, the 
old Mule Trail, never open till 
June; 2nd, the Lower Cafion 
Trail, only passed when the 
water was low, at which time 
there was a ledge of boulders 
along the bottom of the cliff; 
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and 3rd, the Upper Trail, passed 
from range to range at a height 
of from 50 feet to 100 feet above 
the river. In the summer-time 
the stream tears along at the 
rate of 20 miles an _ hour, 
and when Commander Mayne, 
F.R.G.S., was here in 1859 he 
tells us that it flowed at 15 or 
16, as he ascertained by actual 
experiment. In places he and 
his party had to clamber along 
on their hands and feet. The 
peaks rose 1000 ft. and more 
above them, although they were 
probably 600 feet or 800 feet 
above the river, that whirled 
along gurgling and reverberat- 
ing in deafening echoes below. 
When they reached boulders 
(bluffs of rock jutting into the 
river) they had either to 
scramble to the upper ledge, or 
to round them, for which pur- 
pose the Indians suspended 
poles by native rope, made of 
deer-hide and fibres, from the 
top of the cliff, the inner end 
of the first and third resting on 
the trail, the middle one cross- 
ing the two on the front of the 
bluff. There was nothing to lay 
hold of; you simply stretched 
out your arms, clasping the 
rock and keeping your face 
close to it. If you got dizzy 
and made a false step, the pole 
swung away, and you toppled 
1000 feet into the torrent below. 
“And yet in 1859 Governor 
Douglas saw a man at Fort 
Yale who had actually come 
down through the cajions lashed 
to a large block of timber.” 
He must have been in a hurry ! 
_ There were Chinamen wash- 
ing gold in the sandbanks here 
and there; and Indians sitting 
on wooden stages that projected 
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out from the banks, hauling up 
salmon in scoop-nets; there 
were strangely decorated grave- 
yards, and joss- houses, and 
high crossed poles with split 
fish hanging up todry. Below 
Spuzzum (Phebus! what a 
name!) the train runs into a 
long tunnel and out into day- 
light at Yale, where the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s men used 
to rest and dry out their furs 
before the long climb up the 
cafions. Here is the head of 
navigation, for even steamers 
are unable to make headway 
against the raging torrent 
above. After this, the Fraser 
widens into a broad, smooth 
river, dotted with Indian canoes 
and “dug-outs,” that look 
exactly like overgrown wooden 
toothpicks; the mountains 
diminish and recede into blue 
haze; the trees grow bigger ; 
the valleys widen out, and we 
pass orchards laden down 
with fruit, flowers, and thick 
foliage of green and _ gold 
and copper-red. Then we skirt 
along the tide- waters of the 
Pacific, inlets of sapphire and 
emerald, till we reach the long 
wharfs where theocean steamers 
from China and Australia, New 
Zealand and the Hawaiian 
Islands, San Francisco and 
Alaska, are moored ; where the 
docks are piled high with yellow 
lumber from the great saw- 
mills, and with bales of silk, 
and tea, and sealskins,—the 
sixteen-year-old city of Vancou- 
ver, and the western terminus of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The city is built on a penin- 
sula, fronting on Burrard Inlet 
(so called by Vancouver after 
“Sir Harry Burrard of the 
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Navy”), which lies at the foot 
of the Cascade Mountains: far 
away to the west you can see 
the dim blue line of Vancouver 
Island. To the south-west, in 
American territory, is the long 
wavy crest, thick-maned with 
snow, of the Olympian range ; 
' to the south-east Mount Baker 
looms up, a great white dome, 
faintly flushed with gold. At 
your feet are inlets and islands 
innumerable; the houses are 
buried in green foliage and 
bright flowers; the harbour is 
dotted with white sails, and 
tall masts, and Indian canoes, 
and big steamships. The town 


itself is only sixteen years old, 
and has been fire-swept once in 
that time, but to-day it has 
over 30,000 inhabitants, and 
even the American millionaires 
marvelled at its miles of asphalt 
streets, and the solidity of its 


buildings. The “bell boys” at 
the hotel were Japs, with the 
figures of boys of fourteen, and 
the faces of men of forty. They 
were dressed in brown tight- 
fitting suits and brass buttons, 
and the Boston girl was never 
tired of watching them trip 
across the hall with a regular 
“Geisha ” wabble, whenever the 
bus arrived with passengers 
from the station. But they 
were civil and obliging, and 
even the “elevator boy” kept 
his eyes glued on an Anglo- 
Japanese dictionary while he 
was running his cage up and 
down. There was a big ver- 
andah in front and a crowd of 
tourists from Alaska, most of 
them carrying gaudy little 
totem-poles, which they proudly 
assured you were family trees 
of remote antiquity, though 
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they looked as if they had been 


carved yesterday by an ingeni- 
ous schoolboy with a jack-knife, 
Among the tourists I noticed 
two women in particular, garbed 
in long shapeless waterproofs 
and battered old straw hats, 
who looked like farmers’ wives 
from the backwoods. One of 
them had a watch, pinned on 
to the outside of her cloak, the 
back of which was crusted with 
enormous pearls, and the other 
wore the very biggest diamonds 
I have ever seen set in a ring. 
The Empress of China had just 
come in, and the rotunda was 
crowded with sunburnt travy- 
ellers from the Far East, who 
addressed the bell boys in a 
sort of pidgin English. The Per- 
sonally Conducted Party from 
my own land had also arrived, 
hung all over with field-glasses 
and cameras, like Christmas- 
trees, and they were engaged in 
reading their family letters out 
loud to their cicerone. Two or 
three quiet-looking Australians 
were taking in the whole scene 
from the newspaper counter, 
and a Winchester boy, with a 
school ribbon round his hat, 
was chaffing the nigger barber. 
By-and-by we saw the Amer- 
ican consul bearing down on us 
in the distance, and the Boston 
man, who is a Personage in his 
own country, grabbed his 
daughter with one hand and 
myself with the other and ran 
us precipitately through a side- 
door. Then he breathlessly 
hailed a cab, and told the driver 
to take us to Stanley Park at 
a two-minute clip. 

The Park is a promontory, 
forming the extremity of the 
peninsula on which the city 1s 
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built. The drive round is a 
distance of ten miles, and the 
interior is practically unbroken 
forest. There are rides cut 
hither and thither, which wind 
through colonnades of firs and 
scented cedar, hung with trail- 
ing lianas and carpeted with 
moss, to groves where the great 
trees shoot up, straight and 
stately, for 300 feet above your 
head. Some of the cedars are 
over 50 feet in girth round the 
bole; one giant, 300 years old, 
had enclosed a fallen trunk be- 
neath its roots, and the wood 
of the latter was as sound and 
fresh as if it had fallen yester- 
day. The ferns grow half as 
high again as a tall man’s 
head, and even find nourish- 
ment among the branches 50 
or 60 feet from the ground; 
the long green and grey moss 
hangs on pendent tresses from 
the boughs, and the turf is 
ablaze with flowers. The 
waters of the Pacific are beat- 
ing on the shore; and through 
tressures of leaves you catch 
glimpses of blue inlets under 
frowning cliffs; the sea - gulls 
look no bigger than butterflies ; 
on the other side of the bay 
are little white red-roofed houses 
under hanging woodlands of 
fir and spruce; far away to 
the left is a trailing cloud from 
an Eastern - bound steamer ; 
inland is a heavy pall of tawny 
smoke from the forest - fires ; 
and at your feet is a flotilla of 
Songhi canoes, and little hurry- 
ing yachts, 
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After dinner we sat on the 
verandah at the back of the 
club and looked across the har- 
bour at the Couchant Lions 
and the Sleeping Beauty. As 
a rule, I am hopelessly stupid 
in catching profiles in rocks 
and mountains. The innumer- 
able busts of Napoleon and 
Wellington, and old witches, 
and cowled hermits, simply 
worry me, or tempt me to lie 
at once and have done with it. 
But the Couchant Lions that 
guard the gateway into Van- 
couver are as clear and distinct 
as those in Trafalgar Square, 
and the Sleeping Beauty is no 
more difficult to make out than 
her namesake in the moon, 
whom she somewhat resembles. 
As the sun dipped, the waters 
of the inlet turned to the dim 
rippled blue of damascened 
steel under the deep purple 
shadows of the mountains, the 
Chinamen on board the yellow- 
funnelled Athenian began a 
sort of riot on a small scale— 
they are kept “in bond” like 
cigars, and not allowed to land 
without paying duty — and 
their shrill staccato jabber 
sounded weird and uncanny in 
the gathering darkness, the 
electric lights in the town and 
on board the ships flashed into 
sudden brilliance, and _ the 
smoke of the forest - fires van- 
ished, to give place to a flicker- 
ing sea of white flame that 
threw a red glow on the north- 
ern sky. 

CHAS. HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
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LETTERS 


TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


(Being an Anatomy of Art contained in a few letters addressed to 
Mr ——, and now published by permission of the writer.) 


My DEAR NEPHEW,—With a 
view to benefiting your race, 
perpetuating your memory, ob- 
taining a ready passport to 
agreeable society, and—incid- 
entally — increasing your in- 
come, you propose to write a 
book. And with a modesty and 
candour that surprise as much 
as they delight me, you desire in 
the first place some knowledge 
of how to construct this edifice 
of fancy. I admit that you 
might apply to a more respon- 
sible authority, but scarcely to 
one who would suffer so little 
inconvenience in parting with 
his philosophy. Furthermore, I 
observe that you give your 
mentor an entirely free hand, 
and apparently are prepared to 
welcome with equal cordiality 
his directions for compiling a 
theological treatise, a volume of 
roundelays, or a book of cricket- 
ing statistics. That, no doubt, 
is the true spirit of learning, 
and by going to a sufficient 
variety of sources you should 
in time accumulate much in- 
teresting information. My own 
contribution to this fund will, 
however, deal only with those 
works of Imagination in Prose 
which are known as Novels; 
and to the best of my ability 
I shall try to show you how 
these are done. I should like 
you to remember, by the way, 
that if, now and then, I in- 


IL 


stinctively make an ingratiat- 
ing affectation of diffidence, 
this is not to be taken quite 
seriously. 

In its relations to Life the 
Novel is like the letters L-I-F-E 
which spell it,—as much an 
affair of symbols, conventions, 
and associations, and composed 
on as arbitrary a plan, as the 
shape and order of those letters. 
It is as though out of an end- 
less coil of string, inextricably 
tangled, one cut a little piece 
with two clear ends, arranged 
it in an orderly pattern, and 
drew a picture of that. This 
picture would neither be string 
nor endless tangle, and no more 
is the Novel Life. 

Your question now is (or 
ought to be if you are atten- 
tively following the argument), 
How am I to perform with 
Life the equivalent of this 
feat? 

Well, my nephew, you first 
choose from the tangle of 
loving and lying and disin- 
heriting and sinning and re- 
penting and quarrelling and 
dying, and all the other things 
that go on in the world, some 
bit that already suggests 4 
pattern. This is the Original 
Idea, and the thinking of it 18 
technically termed the Inspira- 
tion. 

Next, you cut out this bit or 
idea from the rest of the tangle 
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and arrange it nicely, so as to 
have two ends, with some neat 
little loops and flourishes be- 
tween. That is to say—to 
come more literally to the 
business in hand—you furnish 
the idea with suitable details, 
and provide the necessary 
characters, cutting into their 
lives at the moment the story 
opens, leaving everything in 
their existence unrecorded 
while they are on your stage 
except the events you wish 
them to take part in, and 
finally dismissing them for 
ever when these events have 
come to an orderly ending. 

This is called the Plot, as it is, 
or should be, in your head, and 
it is evident that already a 
great departure has taken place 
from the real complexity and 
illogicality of life. 

Lastly, you draw a picture 
of this; that is to say, you put 
your plot into the most appro- 
priate words your vocabulary 
supplies. With this process, 
which is termed Literary 
Labour, all trace of actuality 
disappears. Instead of crea- 
tures of three dimensions and 
various colours performing a 
million complicated motions in 
a world as intricate as them- 
selves; instead even of the 
bright, fragmentary picture of 
them in your mind’s eye,—you 
have now merely some little 
symbols all black and of two 
dimensions only, which simply 
set the reader’s mind working, 
and make it, if they can, retrace 
the actual road and see the 
countries of which they are the 
map. If your hero goes into 
battle and you wish to convey 
the roaring of cannon, you write 
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the word “bang” with a note 
of exclamation. If he kisses 
the heroine, you describe this 
electrifying sensation by saying 
“he was transported with rap- 
ture.” In fact you simply say 
to your reader, “ Kindly conjure 
up so-and-so as vividly as 
possible. I shall supply you 
with a set of words to assist 
your imagination” ; much as a 
doctor supplies a draught and 
the patient does the rest. 

Your object, then, at every 
stage in your novel-making 
must be to discover the water- 
worn channels in your reader’s 
mind, so that by means of one 
of these your own stream of 
romance may flow more readily 
and make a goodlier torrent ; 
otherwise your symbols might 
be Chinese characters instead 
of English for all the images 
they will awaken in his brain. 
It is precisely here that the 
cunning and experienced pro- 
fessional scores his points and 
makes his income; and the 
most useful, and I flatter my- 
self unique, feature of these 
epistles will be the illustrations 
of how this is done, and the 
short cut you will learn thereby 
to the orchard of experience. 

First for a moment let us 
consider this reader’s mind, and 
let it be an average sample, 
the mind of “the man in the 
street,” as the phrase is. It 
will be found to enter with 
pleasure to itself and _ profit 
to you into certain old situa- 
tions and ancient problems, 
time after time, probably till 
life ceases on the earth. To 
give you an exhaustive list of 
these would scarcely be fair to 
less happily advised contempor- 
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aries, but here are one or two 
to try your new nib upon. 
Any obvious blend of the 
pathetic and heroic (e@g., ex- 
piring soldier simultaneously 
saving colours and exclaiming 
** Mother !”); Impropriety seri- 
ously, and Religion melodrama- 
tically treated; Love when 
crossed, indiscreet, or what an 
eminent man has called “kitchy- 
witchy ”; and the whole field 
of Crime. Dozens more you 
- will doubtless discover for your- 
self, but each item I have men- 
tioned may be guaranteed to 
have a path ready made for it 
in the mind we are considering. 

Your obvious road to success, 
then, is along one of these 
paths, and in choosing your 
particular right-of-way I 
should strongly advise you to 
follow one of two principles. 
Either take a _ well-trodden, 
advertised-by -all-tourist-agen- 
cies, popular road —as, for 
instance, a county family with 
a doubtful succession to the 
baronetcy and a mystic brace- 
let; or else make a daring 
affectation of originality. Let 
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your hero be a_ red-haired 
amateur chimney - sweep, for 
example, and let him have an 
encounter with a rattlesnake in 
a flue; the scene being laid in 
some South American republic 
nobody has yet written about. 
All Defoe and most of Smollett 
can thus be palmed off as 
“fresh,” or even “striking.” 
Sometimes, it is true, the 
most astonishing results may 
be obtained by an appeal to 
seldom-touched sympathies and 
curiosities ; or by simply hold- 
ing up to Nature so bright a 
mirror that passers-by are 
arrested by the very clearness 
of the reflection: but to do 
these things successfully re- 
quires a habit of independent 
reflection and a self-confidence 
in employing material thus 
ground out of experience, that 
I cannot take for granted in 
laying down general principles 
for a Man of Letters. Besides, 
if you are so much cleverer than 
your uncle as this would imply, 
what is the use of my instruct- 
ing you?—Your affectionate 
and well-intentioned UNCLE. 


II. 


My DEAR NEPHEW, — To 
come now to the kernel of 
the matter. You have de- 
cided, let us say, to make an 
appeal to that love of robust 
adventure and the more ele- 
mentary virtues which so 
honourably distinguishes Eng- 
lishmen. Suppose you select 
as your original idea the fas- 
cinating notion of a young 
man who shall come into his 
own, or somebody else’s, pat- 
rimony after many hairbreadth 


adventures, winning on his 
way a beautiful wife, though 
owing to her excess of maidenly 
innocence he shall not at first 
perceive that she reciprocates 
his affection. (This, you will 
remember, is called the In- 
spiration.) Make the period 
some epoch in history when 
stirring events would natur- 
ally be imagined by your 
reader to occur; and to con- 
vey an even livelier glamour 
of gallantry, let the scene be 
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France, as has been so fashion- 
able of late. Finally, let your 
hero tell his adventures him- 
self in a simple and confiding 
fashion. 

In the following illustration 
of this method notes upon the 
mechanism have been placed 
in rectangular brackets. 


It was in the spring-time of 
1546 [the last three figures 
being transposable], upon a 
day thereafter printed indel- 
ibly upon my memory, that 
the Duc summoned me to his 
ante-chamber. As I passed 
down the long passage leading 
from the battlement to the 
armoury I saw through a 
crevice in the venerable stones 
one fleeting glimpse of white 
clouds, blue river, and green 
fields that uplifted my boyish 
heart like Bordeaux wine. 

[Or, grey clouds, black river, 
and white fields that depressed, 
&ec., like a Bordeaux pigeon. 
The whole tone is given in 
this meteorological sentence, 
while the simile is intention- 
ally French in either case.] 

“M. le Duc is strange this 
morning,” said Pierre. 

He stood on guard before 
my uncle’s apartments, as he 
had guarded my grandfather’s 
before him in the Wars of the 
Jacquerie and League. 

[Note how the relationships 
of all these persons and the 
precise period of history are 
neatly indicated in one brief 
sentence. There is no pausing 
over uninteresting preliminaries 
mM romantic fiction. } 

“How so?” I asked. 

“He has not called for 
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his chocolate,” responded the 
grizzled henchman. 

[This is subtle. “I have 
noticed a stream of blood 
flowing under the door” would 
be the obvious retort. It 
would indicate an amateur 
hand, however. | 

I drew aside the curtain 
and entered, and then I paused 
in uncertainty how to proceed. 
Instead of the customary “ Par- 
bleu, Anatole, vous étes tou- 
jours!” with which my uncle 
welcomed me on the rare oc- 
casions on which I was sum- 
moned to his presence, I heard 
nothing but the ticking of the 
Rhenish eight-day clock and 
the tap-tapping of ivy-leaves 
upon the window-pane. 

[Observe the verisimilitude 
gained by reduplicating “tap.”] 

“Mon uncle le Duc, Je suis 
here! Where étes vous?” I 
called out. 

But there was no need to 
ask. With a dagger driven 
hard into his heart, the Duc 
Raoul Saint Cristéphe de 1s 
Mangerie - Réchvallénciéne lay 
stark upon the floor of his 
boudoir. 

Even in death he looked 
what indeed he was—a great 
nobleman of France; and then 
and there I dipped my young 
fingers in his blood and vowed 
that if I, Anatole Jean de 
la Mangerie - Réchvallénciéne, 
were given life and strength, 
his murderer would some day 
lie even as he lay. 

[This terrible threat becomes 
even more terrible by its slight 
—and intentional — indirect- 
ness. } 

“Close the doors! 
with the _ portcullis! 


Down 
Let 
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not the assassin escape!” I 
screamed with all the strength 
of my youthful lungs. 

I was answered by a light 
girlish laugh. 

“Monsieur is very much in 
earnest,” said a soft voice be- 
hind me. 

I turned as though I had 
been struck, and there, in that 
chamber which the moment 
before had held only the dead 
and myself, stood a fair and 
slender figure crowned with 
an aureole of golden hair; and 
I found myself looking into a 
pair of eyes whose singular 
spell held me staring like a 
country booby while you could 
have counted twenty. 

[This unaffected confession of 
weakness is characteristic of the 
modern romantic hero. See 
David Balfour and all his 
variations. | 

“* Mademoiselle——?”’ I stam- 
mered. 

** Monsieur ?” she smiled. 

“T am unable,” I began, with 
all the dignity I could muster, 
‘to account for this ° 

“Intrusion?” she inquired. 

“Honour,” I replied with a 
low bow, not unworthy, I 
thought to myself, of a de la 
Mangerie-Réchvallénciéne. 

[In fact, it is quite unneces- 
sary to account for it at all; 
for in this branch of art the 
incidents need merely be pic- 
turesque in themselves and 
follow so closely at the heels 
of one another as to leave no 
time for criticism. I shall give 
an instance of this now. } 

Her lips parted to answer 
me, @ smile was beginning to 
gather in the dimples of her 
cheeks, when a strange thing 
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happened. The colour sud- 
denly flew from her face, leay- 
ing it white as the pallid Duc 
upon the carpet, and into her 
lovely eyes rushed an expres- 
sion of terror that after all 
these years haunts me still. 

Quickly following their frozen 
glance I turned my head, and 
there, seen for an _ instant 
through the oriel window, I 
beheld’ the face of—the Duc 
Raoul Saint Cristéphe de la 
Mangerie-Réchvallénciéne ! 

[By this neat trick attention 
is diverted from the mysterious 
entry of the lady—which might 
be difficult to explain without 
some constructive care; and if 
you waste time on this you 
may miss your market. 

We will now suppose that 
our readers have been hurried 
through seventeen or eighteen 
similar episodes; that the lady 
is still partly wrapped in ob- 
security, though her name is 
discovered to be Antoinette 
Enaspic de Cotolette, and her- 
self the high-spirited repre- 
sentative of a rival and much- 
injured house ; that the mystery 
of the two Ducs has merely 
thickened; that a wicked 
Archbishop and a designing 
Count have appeared on the 
scene; and finally that our 
hero has come to Paris for 
reasons which have been evaded 
by a similar device to that 
described above. Let us now 
assume we are at chapter 20, 
and let us do the Earl’s-Court- 
Exhibition - old - Paris - street- 
scene so popular with devourers 
of these romances. | 

The landlord conducted me 
up stairs interminable and along 
corridors damp as vaults, where 
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the arras rustled stealthily as 
we passed and the bats flitted 
noiselessly through the radiance 
of our lantern, till at length he 
paused before a door high up in 
this labyrinth of a hostelrie and 
turned a ponderous key. I 
looked over his shoulder in 
time to catch a glimpse of two 
gigantic rats scampering across 
an uncarpeted floor. 

“Monsieur will find com- 
pany,” he said with his mock- 
ing leer. 

“The company will find mon- 
sieur,’ I retorted with as cheer- 
ful an air as I could muster. 

The fellow grinned at the 
jest [a fair sixteenth-century 
sample], and withdrew. I was 
alone at last! 

Rapidly I cast my eyes round 
the room to make sure that I 
was unobserved, and then drew 
from my wallet the precious 
packet. The seal was still 
unbroken ! 

I smiled with renewed satis- 
faction and approached the 
window. 

The stars were twinkling 

peacefully over Paris, as though 
they twinkled upon a Paradise 
instead of this huge cesspool of 
passion and hate. Far down 
below I looked upon a dark 
pavement and gleaming gut- 
ters, where the passing watch- 
man with his cry of “Vive la 
France encore, mon ami!” and 
the muttered countersign, “Ma 
pére, mon mére!” alone broke 
the deathly silence. 
_ Right opposite I saw a 
Jumble of peaked gables, lat- 
ticed windows, and timbered 
fronts, and about half-way 
down the perpendicular wall 
of darkness confronting me I 
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could just perceive a glimmer 
of light escaping from a narrow 
loophole. 

It was my only chance. 

Carefully measuring the dis- 
tance with my eye and finding 
that it was only 52 kilometres 
8 ells [this has a fine Franco- 
archaic sound; what it is in 
miles I cannot tell you, but no 
one will stop to inquire at this 
exciting juncture], I commended 
my soul to Saint Julienne de 
Potage and leapt into the dizzy 
void. 

Unfortunately I had miscal- 
culated the distance. Instead 
of 52 kilometres it should have 
been 152! Round and round I 
spun in the cold midnight air 
till I had lost all count of my 
revolutions. I told my beads 
more hurriedly than I care to 
confess, and then stretched out 
my hand at a venture. What 
exactly happened I can scarcely 
describe; I only know that I 
caught a glimpse of the lighted 
loophole, grasped the projecting 
iron bar as I shot past, and with 
an almost superhuman effort 
seated myself astride the sill. 

[After this feat our hero may 
with advantage witness a mur- 
der through the aforesaid loop- 
hole, fight a single combat with 
the murderer, bury the victim 
with a spade and a dark lantern, 
and in the act of doing this 
make the acquaintance of some 
popular historical character, 
such as Richelieu, Talleyrand, 
Henry the Fourth, or a Bour- 
bon. He then rescues the hero- 
ine from a coffin where she has 
been laid while drugged, con- 
founds the machinations of the 
wicked archbishop, and all ends 
happily somewhat as follows. ] 

N 
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“TI leave the decision in the 
fair hands of Mademoiselle An- 
toinette,” said his Majesty with 
a courteous inclination. 

I looked toward her, and my 
heart stood still. My fate was 
sealed indeed ; her coolness for 
the. last two days could have 
but one explanation. She had 
resolved to have my life. 

I removed my breastplate 
and cried— 

“Strike, mademoiselle! <A 
Mangerie - Réchvallénciéne 
knows how to die!” 

To my astonishment her 
beautiful eyes filled with tears. 

“ Anatole!” she exclaimed, 
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stretching out her arms, “quelle 
roti ajourd’hui!” 

“ Mademoiselle has decided,” 
smiled the king. ‘ Kneel down, 
monsieur ; I have a sowpcon else 
for you.” 

A moment later I rose with 
a cardinal’s hat upon my head 
and the Countess Antoinette 
upon my arm. 


You see now how it is done. 
Nothing can be simpler, and 
few things more likely to 
be substantially appreciated.— 
Your affectionate and well- 
intentioned UNCLE. 


III, 


My DEAR NEPHEW,—The 
illustration I am now going to 


give you is an example of what 
may be styled the North British 


Melodramatic Idyll, one of the 
most popular brands at present 


in the market. The principal 
points to attend to in the con- 
struction of these remunerative 
epics are as follows. 

In the first place, you must 
understand that the North 
Britons possessed at one time 
a language of their own as 
distinctively national as their 
marmalade, and fragments of 
this, together with certain 
phrases from the Venerable 
Bede, the Bible, and Mr R. L. 
Stevenson (such as whither- 
soever, whereby, and perad- 
venture), have been skilfully 
blended to form what is tech- 
nically known in the hardy 
North as “a’ oo’ blethers.” 
A few moments must cer- 
tainly be employed in master- 
ing this. 


Secondly, it is highly advis- 
able that the tale be put into 
the mouth of one of your 
fictitious characters, lest your 
friends should really suppose 
that this patois is the habitual 
outlet for your feelings. 

Then a certain strain of 
sentiment must be caught. It 
is hard to exactly define this, 
but perhaps I can most nearly 
describe it by asking you to 
conceive the simplicity of an 
Oxford freshman united to the 
uncontrollable emotions of 4 
Salvation Army captain, and 
illuminated by flashes of in- 
telligence at about the in- 
tervals at which they occur 
in a senile alcoholic patient. 
Place a hero thus equipped in 
a@ quagmire of hazardous ad- 
ventures, give him the devil's 
own luck in getting out of 
them, and you can easily see 
that four-and-sixpence will not 
be too great a price to put upon 
his experiences. 
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And now, with these principles 
in mind, let us begin. 


God wots I am but a feckless 
loon, and the ongoings I here- 
with give to the world only the 
clavers of a dreich and waesome 
peat-hag; yet it behoveth all 
men to speak of what they 
have seen, particularly should 
the profession of the ministry 
have given them (as by the 
grace of Providence it has 
given me) the gift of what 
they call in our parts the gab; 
and so will I e’en take up the 
tale upon a frosty morning in 
the latter part of November 
towards the close of the Fatal 
Year. Fatal indeed it had 
been for the old house of 
Auchterfechan. Two braw 
sons snippit awa’ by the 


tattie-bogles, the kye blithered 


but and ben, and the winsome 
bit lass Miss Buttercup wrest- 
ling now with the dread curse 
of the Drumwharrochs. For the 
malison had erstwhile withered 
her rosy cheeks, and the doctor’s 
nag stood even at that instant 
before the sneck kailyard. 

Wae’s me that I should have 
come into the parish on that 
day! The birken shaws that 
late had coyly smiled upon the 
keeking kisses of douce Sep- 
tember, hung now so snell and 
drear that my heart almost 
failed me as I lingered in the 
Wabster’s Wynd. The very 
curlydoddies seemed to have 
won some inkling whereby 
they might read the portents 
of the morrow. 

[And so on for as many 
pages as the glossary employed 
Continues to supply you with 
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epithets. Throw them in like 
a snowstorm while it lasts, 
even should you have to lapse 
into English by the middle of 
the volume. The comparative 
clarity of your latter chapters 
will be forgiven by the unsus- 
picious Sassenach, and possibly’ 
even by the surfeited Cale- 
donian. 

This introductory outburst 
may be termed the brose or 
first course of your Scottish 
refection, and the experienced 
reader will soon begin to look 
out for the love-passage which 
inevitably occurs in the course 
of chapters 2, 3, 4, or 5. It 
must of course be a girl-and- 
boy affair, a case of simple- 
hearted, impulsive, pre-ado- 
lescent affection ; what, in fact, 
is popularly termed “ pretty,” 
and known more technically 
to North Britons as “ havers.” 
Thus :—] 

“ Buttercup,” said I, “now 
that I am become a man, ’tis 
time my beard ’gan sprout,” 

[“’gan sprout”=began to 
sprout; a melodramatically 
idyllic manner of expressing 
it, calculated to produce a 
kind of poetic effect. ] 

“Man?” quoth she, laugh- 
ing, and shaking her elf-locks 
at me with very merriment. 
“Thou a man!” 

[ Thou” 

ose. 

“And why not man?” I 
answered stoutly, though I 
felt my face reddening ’neath 
her laughing gaze. “I am 
going to Glasgow College come 
Martinmas a se’nnight.” 

“That will not make a boy 
into a man,” she said more 
sedately. 


used for same 
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“Twill make a sonsy lass 
into a flint-hearted woman,” 
I retorted, with a strangled 
uprush of tears that eftsoon 
bechoked my utterance. 

With mischancy divination 
I saw her in my mind’s eye 
as I was after to see her 
in the flesh, enclasped by the 
black arms of Bloodyaxe ‘neath 
the pitying twinkle of the 
stars. 

“Ye neep-heided gomeral!” 
she scoffed. “A man like you 
to greet! Think shame to 
yourself !” 

Yet her look was_ kinder 
than her keen-edged wit, and 
suddenly, ere I had time to 
catch my breath, she had kissed 
me roundly on the neb. 

“Tammas, lad,” she cried, 
“am I no’ nicer than haggis 
after a’?” 

“Whiles,” I replied, pressing 
her snowy bosom ’gainst my 
homespun jerkin. 

[This delicate morsel of poetry 
having been digested, and found 
not to lie too heavy on the 
“stammick,” we shall now sup- 
pose our readers carried breath- 
lessly through the assassination 
of Grey Jock by his hereditary 
rival Muckledowp of Midden- 
braes, through the moonlight 
landing of the Clan Collop on 
the shores of Cookypen, and 
through the fifteen or sixteen 
murders, hamesuckens, rob- 
beries, and abductions to which 
this untoward event gives rise. 
Our hero, who has hitherto 
borne a blameless character in 
the ministry, becomes involved 
in an attempt to fire the Kirk 
by the horrid yet ingenious 
device of steeping the elders in 
paraffin and grouping them 
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round the stove. This occurs 
through no fault of his own, 
but merely as a natural conse- 
quence of the disposition and 
acquirements indicated at the 
beginning of this letter. How- 
ever, just as one thing leads to 
another in kindred fields of life 
(such as the nursery and the 
asylum), so the joys of arson 
lead our archaic raconteur to 
consecrate himself to a life of 
gore. A magnificent oppor- 
tunity for Turkish-bathing in 
undiluted pathos is afforded by 
his farewell to the survivors of 
his congregation and the cinders 
of his elders. Thus :—] 

For the last time I ascended 
the steps of the pulpit, whence 
Sabbath after Sabbath, through 
hirpling May and wowf Novem- 
ber, I had striven as well as a 
man might to daunt the faith- 
ful and controvert the heresies 
of the schismatics. For we 
were sore troubled with the 
Free Kirk in Auchterfechan. 
The effects of my thoughtless 
violence were still to be seen 
in the roofless vestry and 
charred precentor, but of these 
manifestations I took but little 
heed at that moment. An I 
had possessed a belly stiff 
enough to face the moved 
countenances of my flock [note 
the forcible vulgarity of this 
phrase; it is one of the hall- 
marks of the N.B. epic], then 
peradventure I should have 
spied salt tears in eyes that 
never grat before, but my 
heart was too full to jalouse 
them. 

“My poor friends and breth- 
ren,” I began—and you could 
have heard a bawbee drop for 
very silence when I oped my 
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lips,—“you are going to be 
bereft of me! Would that 
I might continue to sustain, 
fructify, and inspire you, but, 
my friends, it is not to be. A 
higher calling awaits me, a 
louder voice booms in my lug. 
I have tasted the joys of brand- 
ishing claymores on the moor- 
lands, of enthusiastically loving 
hoydenish maids, of burying 
mine enemies by the half 
hundred, of swimming the 
waterfall and leaping the pre- 
cipitous ravine, and nothing 
more is needed to convince me 
that herein lies my duty. Yet 
I shall aye think of you kindly, 
and hope to meet the best 
among you hereafter.” . 

At these words my voice 
failed me, my mind clouded, 
and all I can now remember 
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is being carried by Andra 
Sneckett and Cristie Mackay 
towards the Kye Trough in 
Thrums Lane. 


At this point I shall leave 
you to finish the epic as you 
think best. The only two es- 
sential points are these: You 
must not leave too many char- 
acters surviving at the fall of 
the curtain, or you will have 
a blood-fed public demanding 
back their four-and-sixpences ; 
and you must appropriately 
reward your hero for his ex- 
ertions by legally uniting him 
to that exuberant product of 
amorous innocence, Miss Butter- 
cup of Auchterfechan. — Your 
affectionate and _ well-inten- 
tioned UNCLE. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DOWER-CHEST OF ANN PONSFORD. 


I, THE COMING OF 


ANN PONSFORD was dressing 
herself: the day’s work was for 
the most part done, and now, 
after dark, she was dressing, 
though there was none to note 
it, since Aaron Neck had mar- 
ried Robert, his son, to the 
grocer’s daughter. Ann did 
not trouble her mirror much ; 
but once as she passed the 
little cracked glass and saw 
the face that looked proudly 
back at her, she wondered how 
Robert liked his sugar-plum 
wife away in the town. She 
had wondered before, for it 
was six years since Robert 
was married,—time enough, 
she knew with the wisdom of 
five-and-twenty, for him to 
grow used to the woman, what- 
ever his memories of the face 
left behind at the Black Horse 
Inn. 

While this thought was still 
in her mind she caught the 
sound of horse-hoofs, muffled 
by reason of the snow which 
had been falling for almost two 
days, but drawing near to the 
house. She put out her light, 
so that she should be unob- 
served, and then looked out 
of the little window, which 
gleamed like an evil eye under 
the drooping eyebrow of the 
thatch. Below she saw the 
yard deep in snow, but shining 
bright where a broad streak 
of light reached it from the 
open doorway. Aaron had the 
door wide open, and himself 
stood on the step. When 


DRAYCOTT THIRL. 


Ann’s eyes fell on him they 
grew dark with anger. A fat 
white-faced man, he was, as 
he stood to receive the stranger 
—a thing they did not always 
do at the Black Horse, where 
strangers were sometimes not 
over welcome. 

Soon there was a calling for 
Ann here and Ann there, fire 
and supper and such cheer as 
the mean house could afford. 
Ann prepared silently, ponder- 
ing the while on Aaron’s reason 
—he was the kind that has a 
reason. She looked at the 
stranger when she went to 
wait on him, but learned little. 
He was not old nor young, not 
ugly nor handsome,—a silent 
man, with kind keen eyes and 
straight lips; a gentleman, 
but one more given to books 
than to gallantry, though he 
crossed the room to take the 
great bucket of coal she was 
carrying. 

When the supper was done 
Ann went to wash dishes in 
the out-kitchen; Aaron the 
while sat by the fire in the 
inner room, the door between 
being shut. But though it 
was shut it did not fit so well 
that Ann could not hear what 
was said within. Three of the 
Marshmen sat by the fire with 
Aaron,—friends they were, all 
of them deep in the contra- 
band trade that went gaily 
on that dangerous coast. The 
two Rickards and old John 
from the island, she guessed 
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them to be. She moved quiet- 
ly, so they hardly heeded her 
nearness; and though at first 
she did not listen to what they 
said, soon the words caught 
her ear. They were speak- 
ing of the stranger it seemed, 
Aaron asking them who they 
thought honoured his roof that 
night. When they could not 
guess he said, “‘ Draycott Thirl, 
Esquire, gent., of London— 
and Old Hall—if he lives till 
to-morrow’s light and makes 
the passage to the island to 
take possession.” And Aaron 
laughed a low fat laugh that 
boded no good to some one. 
But the Marshmen did not 
laugh, for this Thirl who was 
going to the Old Hall was 
likely to be no friend to them. 
The Squire who was before 
him at the Hall had been 
their friend: he had asked no 
questions about their doings, 
stood in with them more times 
than one, and made no outery 
if the good French wine in his 
cellars did not pay duty to the 
king. But the old Squire was 
dead: he had died drunk, as 
he had mostly lived, and bank- 
rupt too. Of this Thirl who 
was to come after little was 
known for fact, though some- 
thing for rumour. It was said 
he had gotten the place by 
usury. It was thought he 
had interest in the revenue; 
but it was known, at least to 
Aaron Neck, who had looked 
at him, that he was not one 
to wink and pass by unless 
he was so minded. Thus it 
was that, when mine host 
gave the name of his guest, 
the Marshmen swore: all the 
island, as well as some on the 


coast, were anxious that the 
right man—or better still, no 
man—should have the Old 
Hall. 


“He has come to take pos- 


session,” Aaron went on to 


say. “He did not tell me: he 
is not a genial man, nor one 
to take a poor innkeeper into 
his confidence; still, this one 
knows both him and his busi- 
ness. He found our roads 
mighty bad,—he did tell me 
that: his servant floundered 
into a snow-drift somewhere 
near the town, and had to put 
up with the baggage and 
hurts, but Mr Thirl pushed 
on. It would not suit his 
book to stay in the neighbour- 
hood till his whereabouts got 
abroad, would it, John? He’s 
got so far in safety—ten miles 
of very bad road—it’s the 
devil’s own mischief that the 
tide is up, and there’s no get- 
ting to the island by the cause- 
way when the tide is not at 
the lowest. You’n I could not 
cross that way in the snow till 
to-morrow morning—could we, 
John ?” 

John said “ No,” and laughed 
suddenly. — 

“A stranger from London 
couldn’t do it—could he, 
John?” Aaron asked sleekly. 

And again John laughed. 
“No, by God!” he said. 

“Mr Thirl did not go down 
the river shore and take the 
ferry,” Aaron went on to say. 
“Tm glad he didn’t; ’tisn’t 
often such customers come to 
this house. But the men down 
there’d been pleased to see him 
—if they’d known his name, 
and they’re good at guessing 
names. They’d been so pleased 
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they'd not have let him go 
soon, at least not so far as 
the island. They might have 
took him off in the ferry, 
they’d be sorry to disappoint 


a gentleman; but it’s a long. 


cry to the island,—I doubt if 
they’d let him go so far as 
that.” 

Old John laughed weezily, 
but the Rickards asked what 
Aaron was going to do. 

“Do?” Aaron asked, as one 
surprised and pained; “why, 
to be sure, give the gentleman 
the best room I have—the big 
room at the back, a fine room 
with nothing over it to dis- 
turb him. I hope nothing will 
disturb him—gentlemen from 
London sleep poorly at times. 
I shouldn’t wonder if a little 
noise, perhaps somewhere to- 
wards three in the morning, 
might wake him.” 

The Marshmen laughed, and 
Ann in setting the plates in 
the rack let one slip so that 
it rattled against the next. 
Aaron crossed the kitchen with 
his heavy tread ; he opened the 
door between — “Come,” he 
said, “it’s time you were done 
and gone to bed.” 

Ann put the last plate away 
before she obeyed him, then 
she came out slowly. Aaron 
followed her to the door which 
shut in the staircase as in a 
cupboard. He saw her start 
up before he closed the door, 
this more from caution than 
from fear that she might re- 
peat what she had heard to 
the stranger. More than once 
she had lent a hand to their 
schemes, rolling in casks, and 
pulling a better oar than ever 
his own son had done. He 
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would as soon trust her as any 
man, but sooner trust none; 
so he watched her upstairs and 
closed the door after her. 

She heard the rattle of the 
falling latch, then the sound 
of feet that retreated heavily. 
At the sound her eyes glowed 
slowly with a light that Aaron 
might have paused to see. 
But she did not turn back, but 
went on up the creaking stairs 
and down the passage which 
led to the guest-room. It was 
a large room, dark and low, 
and smelling heavily of the 
rank marsh damp; in this 
bitter weather it struck icy 
cold, in spite of the fire that 
sputtered on the hearth. Ann 
mended the fire, making it up 
to burn an hour or more; as 
she did so she looked around 
her. The room was but poorly 
furnished, skimpy curtains that 
scarcely covered the window, a 
narrow bed that would but ill 
fit the guest, nothing in the 
room which was worth a sex- 
ton’s fee except the dower- 
chest. 

This chest stood against the 
wall: it had belonged to Aaron’s 
wife (now dead), and by her had 
been willed to Tobiah the Dis- 
senter. It was of tulip-wood, 
finely inlaid, and made in the 
Netherlands in the days when 
the Dutchmen knew how to 
make fine furniture. Very 
great in size, it was built no 
doubt for some vrouw with a 
goodly dower of household stuff. 
It stood upon clawed feet, and 
in shape was bowed outwards 
like the figure of a cheerful 
host. It had two drawers 
below, six feet long and near 
two feet deep, big enough for 
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respectable coffins; above was 
a cupboard with doors polished 
so that they shone in the fire- 
light. As Ann looked at the 
chest an idea came to her. She 
crossed the room silently ; be- 
fore she had not troubled to go 
quietly, now she went with the 
sure light tread of a cat that 
hunts. She opened the doors 
and looked in; there were 
shelves there close together, 
but long and wide like the 
drawers below, and all empty 
now. Satisfied as to what was 
within, she closed the doors and 
went to her own room. It was 
up a small step-ladder ; she went 
heavily, as if she were tired—as 
she might well be. But when 
she came to her room she did 
not go in and so to bed; in- 
stead she fastened the door on 
the outside, and hiding the key 
in her pocket, went down again, 
silently this time. At the foot 
of the ladder she paused to 
listen, but there was neither 
sign nor sound, so she went on 
again, gliding down the dark 
passage like a shadow, and so 
coming to the guest-room. 

. It was late that night before 
Thirl went upstairs; Aaron 
went with him carrying a 
light. He ushered him into 
the ill-smelling room, and 
kindled two thin candles which 
stood on the mantel-shelf, then 
with much politeness he bowed 
himself out. Left to himself, 
Thirl first fastened the door 
securely on the inside, then 
crossed to the window and 
looked out. It was still snow- 
ing fast; he could see nothing 
except the soft falling flakes, 
80 he dropped the curtain and 
came back to the fire. He 
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began to undress, but he had 
only taken off his coat and 
boots when a book falling from 
the pocket of the coat called 
him to a halt. He picked it 
up and began reading where it 
had fallen open; soon he was 
quite absorbed. 

It must have been almost an 
hour that he sat reading; one 
thin candle had guttered a 
winding-sheet when at last he 
looked up. What roused him 
from his book he did not know ; 
something made him look first 
at the candles and then across 
the room to the dower-chest. 
The house was very quiet by 
this time,—both within and 
without was the all-pervading 
silence of snow. But while he 
looked at the chest one of the 
doors began to open slowly, 
noiselessly, not as if a worn 
latch gave, but as if it were 
opened from within. He did 
not move but watched, stretch- 
ing out a hand to possess him- 
self of the pistol he had put on 
a chair near by. Slowly the 
door opened—it was half-way 
now—the other door had begun 
to swing back too. He held 
the pistol ready, still keeping 
a finger in his book; but he 
almost let the page slip when 
the door swinging right back 
revealed a woman on one of the 
wide shelves. 

He was not a man given to 
gallantry, and the discovery 
of a woman, even a handsome 
one, in his. room at this hour 
brought a flash of anger to 
his eyes. 

“Is there anything I can do 
for you, madam?” he said in 
freezing tones, rising as he 
said it. 
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Ann climbed from the shelf, 
his words suddenly cutting 
her. 

“Yes,” she said, holding her 
head up, “you can go, go now, 
before it is too late.” 

“May I ask why?” 

‘Because they will kill you; 
Aaron Neck will kill you be- 
fore morning. You are Mr 
Thirl? Do you not know they 
have no fancy for your com- 
ing on the island? Every- 
one there and some here have 
reasons for keeping you away ; 
it will not be Aaron’s fault if 
you get there alive.” 

Thirl did not move. “Your 
pardon,” he said, “ but to whom 
have I the honour of speaking?” 

“Ann Ponsford,” she an- 
swered, “nobody, less than no- 
body, for half the name is not 
mine by law.” 

Thirl looked keenly at her. 


“Why have you troubled to 


warn me?” he asked. “I am 
nothing to you.” 

“No,” she admitted, “but I 
hate Aaron Neck;” and her 
voice, low and steady but with 
the whisper of indrawn breath, 
told Thirl that she spoke truly. 

“You would save me to hurt 
him ?—I believe you would save 
the devil for that!” 

She did not say yes nor no, 
but her teeth gleamed white 
over her lip. 

“What am I to do?” he in- 
quired. ‘Saddle my horse and 
ride away ?—the roads are deep 
in snow, and I know nothing 
of the country. Thank you; 
but it suits better with my 
inclination to stay here and 
face it out.” 

But Ann knew of how little 
avail that would be. “The 
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door is fastened outside,” she 
said, and he striding across the 
room to try it found she was 
right,—it had been fastened 
noiselessly while he read. 

“ Aaron will come by way of 
the trap,” she went on, point- 
ing upwards to a trap-door in 
the ceiling. “If you sleep, he 
will drop down and do it 
quietly ; if you wake, he will 
look through and shoot you. 
The trap gives on to the flat 
roof which is at the back part 
of the house—one can get to it 
easily from the window that 
looks out from the upper 
thatch. Aaron is more agile 
than any would think when 
mischief is afoot. You must 
get out through the trap,—the 
fastening is broken, so you can 
open it,—and you must do it 
soon, for Aaron will come 
towards three in the morning.” 

Thirl nodded; he began to 
see that the position might be 
somewhat desperate. ‘And 
when I am outside?” he asked. 
“T tell you plainly that I 
have no mind to give up the 
Old Hall for all the rascals in 
the kingdom.” 

“T have no mind either,” she 
said; “it would suit Aaron 
almost as well to have you 
gone as to have you dead. 
You must go to Old Hall, and 
you must go to-night. The 
tide is still too high, so there 
is no crossing by the causeway ; 
but I will row you over to the 
island. Oh yes, the night is 
dark, I know, and thick with 
snow ; but I have been out in 
the dark before, and I know 
the channels as well as the 
Marshmen. If you trust me, I 
will take you across.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 
“T must trust you,” he said. 

She glanced at his coat, 
which still lay on a chair. He 
picked it up, and with an 
apology put it on. Ann 
turned away, the colour com- 
ing under the clear darkness of 
her skin; the apology — the 
mere courtesy of a gentleman 
—brought it. 

She deadened the fire till it 
was low and smouldering, ex- 
tinguished the candles, and then 
stood the biggest chair in the 
room on the foot of the bed. 
By this time Thirl was ready, 
and she held the chair firmly 
while he mounted on it, reached 
up, and opened the trap. A 
few snowflakes fluttered in. 
Ann felt them, then they 
ceased: Thirl had filled the 
aperture with his body, plac- 
ing his hands on either side of 


the frozen roofing, and so draw- 
ing himself up through the 


hole. Then he leaned down 
and pulled her after him. 
Outside the snow was falling 
as fast as ever; the roof was 
covered deep, but they felt their 
way along, and so came to the 
edge. 

“Tt is not so very high from 
the ground here,” Ann said, 
speaking low, for fear there 
should be any one behind the 
dormer window that looked 
darkly down. “There are 
bushes below, close growing 
and matted by the wind; they 
are covered thick with snow, 
—one might drop into them 
without getting much hurt.” 
As she spoke she slid over the 
edge and out of sight. 

For a moment Thirl paused 
half doubtful, then he followed, 
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and landing in the deep snow- 
drift found his faith justified, 
for there was no ambush, only 
his guide waiting for him. 
Silently she led him across 
the garden and down a field, 
the snow deadening their steps 
and muffling all the sounds in 
the air. They could not go 
fast, for the drifts lay deep by 
the hedge; but at last they 
came to the water’s edge. In 
the darkness he would have 
stepped in had she not stopped 
him. 

“Stand still,” she said; “I 
will get the boat.” 

He stood, a figure of white 
lost in the white falling cloud, 
and listened to the woolly 
silence. Soon, however, she 
had the boat ready, and he got 
in as she ordered. He would 
have taken an oar, but she 
said, “No, there is no wind; 
I can manage better alone, 
for I know the tide and the 
currents. In this darkness I 
must go partly by feeling.” 

So he sat still while she 
rowed slowly: he felt the boat 
throb under the steady strokes ; 
he even felt the pull of the 
current and tide, and the little 
eddies setting this way and 
that by which she steered her 
course. Out on to the black 
water they crept in a strange 
sleeping world where the great 
dark was very close, and it 
seemed as if it were the Boat 
of Souls that felt its silent way 
down the River of Death. 

Softly the boat’s nose 
grounded on the mud bottom. 
“We are aground,” Ann said. 
“T have mistaken the place, 
and gone too high up the shore ; 
we must get off again.” She 
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came to the other end of the 
boat, and putting the weight 
together, pushed off quickly, 
for the tide was falling fast, 
and every minute was im- 
portant. He would have helped 
her, but she bade him keep 
still. 

“We must be quiet,” she 
said, “sounds carry so far on 
the water.” 

So in silence they went, this 
way and that, he did not know 
where—to him it was like drift- 
ing on an icy sea of dreams. 
On and on, until once again 
the boat stopped. 

“This is the old landing- 
stage,” Ann said, and he felt 
her lean over to make the boat 
fast. 

He stepped out into the 
shallow water that felt warmer 
than the air. She led him to 
the shore, and from thence to a 
narrow lane where the drifts 
were beyond their knees. 

“You have the key?” she 
asked, as they floundered, and 
he said “ Yes.” 

Now the Old Hall stood close 
to the shore. On one side a 
waterway approached right up 
to it, but Ann had not chosen 
that way, for it was hard to 
strike on such a night; more- 
over, she was not at all sure of 
being able to make an entry 
there. So she came ashore at 


the old landing-stage, found her 
way by the narrow lane, under 
the snow-laden trees, to the 


chief door. Of this Thirl had 
the key, though it took time to 
undo, for the autumn damps 
had rusted the lock, and his 
hands were numbed with the 
cold. At last he had it open, 
and they went in together. 
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“There is another way into 
this house,” Ann said, and in 
the dark he heard her feeling, as 
if for something she knew 
where to find. Soon he saw 
what it was, for she kindled a 
light, and set fire to a candle 
that lay on an oaken bench 
near the fireplace. 

“You seem to know some- 
thing of the ways of my house,” 
he said. 

“Several do,” she answered ; 
“that is why I shall show you 
the other way in: you must 
make it fast, and take care, or 
you will have other visitors 
than you bargain for.” 

She led the way down the 
wide hall, down a passage 
beyond, coming to what he 
judged to be the kitchen parts. 
He looked about him as he 
went; but there was no sign of 
life, except when their shadows 
came out of the panelling, to 
be swallowed again by the 
darkness when the light passed. 
At last Ann paused by a heavy 
door. 

“Down here,” she said, and 
opened it, showing stone steps 
which went downwards. 

The air was clammy and 
damp, smelling strongly of the 
marsh ; but the candle burned 
steadily, and Thirl followed her 
down to the old Squire’s cellars. 
For the most part they were 
empty now, or if there was 
anything left in them Ann gave 
the new owner no time to look, 
leading from one to another, 
until she came at last to a 
little low one tucked under the 
seaward edge of the house. 
Here she stopped, and lift- 
ing the light, showed him an 
archway in the masonry of 


> 
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the wall. The brickwork was 
old—little, long bricks, such as 
the Romans made, welded by 
time till they were close as 
stone. Set in the arch was a 
stout wooden door with never 
a bolt across it. 

“See,” she said, “it opens 
straight on to the great dyke 
that runs out to sea: a boat can 
get up at almost any tide. It 
is the handiest backdoor that 
ever man had. There were 
bolts”—she lowered the light 
that he might see the place 
where they had been — “ but 
the Marshmen took them off 
when the old Squire died. It 
locks; but it is not you nor I 
who have the key which fits 
it now.” 

Thirl nodded:.it was clear 
why the Marshmen were not 
anxious that one should come 
to the Hall,—the cellar with 
the backdoor would be useful 
to them. “Is there ice in the 
dyke?” he asked. 

“Cat ice,’ Ann answered ; 
“a boat could get through, un- 
less the snow ceases and frost 
sets in sharply. But it is not 
-likely any one will come to- 
night. The person most ready 
to take a boat over on such a 
night has already gone, and the 
stranger, who knew the place 
so ill that he ventured to be her 
passenger, with her.” And she 
laughed a little at the thought 
of Aaron’s rage when he found 
her gone. “Now I will go,” 
she said. “You will find some- 
thing of food and firing in the 
house ; the Marshmen brought 
it here in case of need. You 
must take what you want and 
hold what you’ve got—if you 
can.” 
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He stood irresolute by the 
door of the cellar. ‘“ Where 
will you go?” he asked. 

‘“ Back,” she answered. 

“You have been a long time 
gone; they will have missed 
you,—they will suspect.” 

“They will give me the 
warmer welcome.” 

In the candle-light her face 
was fine in its defiance: Thirl 
could not but note it. 

“Tf,” he said, “ Aaron Neck 
would kill me for coming to 
the Old Hall, what would he 
do to you for bringing me 
here ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
“T would as lief die one way 
as another,” she answered. 

But Thirl said decidedly, 
“You will not leave this house 
to-night unless you can give me 
your word you have some place 
to go to.” 

“Thave no place andno people. 
My father was such as you are, 
and my mother disgraced by 
his distinction, so I have no 
kin. Martha Neck’s charity 
gave me home and work when 
I was little, and Aaron Neck 
gives it me now that I can do 
woman’s work, and man’s work 
too, for no wages.” 

“Then you will stay here,” so 
Thirl said. ‘ You have cast in 
your lot, and you must abide 
by it for the present.” 

Ann looked at the bricked 
archway. “It will take time to 
make that way secure,” she said 
thoughtfully. “Two would be 
better than one—two could 
hold this house till help came. 
Where is your servant?” 

“ At an inn near the town: 
it may be some days before he 
can travel.” 
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She considered a moment, 
then, “I will stay till help 
comes,” she said. 

“You will stay till I can 
dispose of you safely,” he 
answered. 

Then they fell to work, and 
having gulled the lock with 
wood splinters, set to piling old 
timbers and rubbish, whatever 
they could lay hands upon, 
against the door. It took time, 
but they worked with a will, 
silently, yet with a co-operation 
not always to be found among 
talkers. 

When they had stacked all 
they could find Ann said, ‘“ Now 
we will get the casksin. There 
are great casks, for the most 
part empty, in the cellars we 
have passed: we will get them 
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in and set them close up against 
the wall. Casks set up close 
together are ill things to shift, 
and noisy too; we should hear 
if any touched them. We will 
fill this little cellar: there are 
plenty, and I know how to 
move them.” 

Here Thirl found she spoke 
no more than the truth: she 
shifted them with the ease of 
one who had helped at the un- 
lading of more than one cargo. 
Separately they rolled them in, 
packing them till the low cellar 
was wellnigh filled. Then, 
when the last was in and all as 
secure as they could make it, 
they came out together, and 
Thirl locked the door with 
hands that bled from the un- 
wonted work. 


II, THE COMING OF TOBIAH THE DISSENTER. 


Before Martha Neck died she 
bequeathed, as has been said, 
the dower-chest of tulip-wood 
to Tobiah the Dissenter. It 
was not likely that it would be 
of much use to him, but it was 
the only thing of value she 
possessed, and he was the only 
person, besides Ann Ponsford, 
who had been of comfort to her 
in her declining years. She 
could not leave the chest to 
Ann, for that, she felt, would 
be giving it into Aaron’s hands 
under another name. She had 
no daughter to take it, and for 
Sacrissa Viney, her son’s wife, 
she had no fancy. So to 
Tobiah, who had at least given 
her ghostly comfort, she left it. 

That was before Michaelmas ; 
but though it was now after 
the first snow, Tobiah had not 


yet got it. He had spoken to 
Aaron about it after a decent 
interval, and Aaron had said 
that he would himself bring it 
to the town when he came with 
his cart for supplies. But when 
Aaron came he did not bring it, 
but went instead to Tobiah’s 
house and explained that it was 
the fault of the rascally joiner 
who was still at work fitting a 
hinge. Tobiah thanked Aaron 
for his trouble, and said he 
would send to fetch the dower- 
chest himself. 

This Aaron would not have: 
he was coming to town again 
soon, and would bring it then. 
But he did not come, for the 
rain set in and the roads were 
heavy beyond belief; indeed, 
that autumn was the wettest 


in memory. So time went on, 
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and the chest did not come: 
for one reason or another it was 
always coming but never arriv- 
ing. A friend of Tobiah’s came 
past the Black Horse once, but 
it was found that his cart was 
too small to take it. A friend 
of Aaron’s came by, but it was 
during the frost when the men 
were all out after wild-duck 
and there was no one to lift it, 
so it still remained in the guest- 
room. 

But on the very night when 
Ann found a use for it Tobiah 
himself came. He had been 
visiting for purposes of exhorta- 
tion several backsliders who 
lived between the town and the 
coast. This had taken him two 


days, for the snow had set in 
and impeded his going. It was 
late when he reached the Black 
Horse; Ann had long gone up- 
stairs, and so knew nothing of 


his arrival. 

It is possible Aaron was as 
little pleased to see Tobiah that 
night as any man, except per- 
haps an excise officer. Never- 
theless he made himself pleasant, 
for he had always remembered 
to act as an amiable and some- 
what religious man before the 
Dissenter. It was clearly im- 
possible that one should be 
turned from the door that night, 
so Aaron put a good face on it 

‘and made the uninvited guest 

welcome. He told him that he 
was grieved to say he had no 
bed to spare. “But,” said he, 
“if you will be content to lie by 
the kitchen fire, why, you are 
more than welcome to it.” 

“Nay, brother,” Tobiah 
answered, “I want nothing 
better. I am a mighty sleeper. 
A good conscience and hard 
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walking in this weather would 
make the chimney itself a bed 
of down. I shall sleep well 
here, with God’s blessing.” 

Aaron devoutly hoped he 
might, for he had business of 
his own that night which would 
not be the better for Tobiah’s 
handling. However, as luck 
would have it, Tobiah was 
roused before morning, and 
that by a most mighty out- 
break of swearing. For a little 
he lay in the dark listening, not 
yet awake and half convinced 
that he must be dreaming. 
But soon he was assured that 
he was awake, and that his ears 
were indeed being assailed with 
vile profanity which, coming 
from an ignorant man without 
imagination, was but of a poor 
and low order. 

Tobiah drew on his boots 
hastily, and without waiting to 
take off the conical red night- 
cap which he carried with him 
in the cold weather, started to 
see what the noise might mean. 

“Hey, brother!” he shouted 
before he reached the kitchen 
dcor, “what is this ungodly 
confusion, and why this villain- 
ous and profane riot in a 
Christian house?” 

The swearing had to an 
extent ceased, but he could 
hear voices in talk, so he got 
the door open and came out to 
see. Without, in the passage- 
way, he saw Aaron Neck and 
old John. John was white with 
snow, as if he had but lately 
come in, and Aaron, though 
the hour was after three in the 
morning, was fully dressed as 
he had been last night. 

““What’s the to-do?” Tobiah 
demanded, and old John, mut- 
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tering savagely, turned away 
like one who could not answer. 
But Aaron was more equal to 
the occasion. 

“To-do enough,” he said to 
Tobiah, but with his little 
swine’s eyes on John. “A 
villain came to my house last 
night ; I gave him my best, bed 
and board, and now, now. he 
has gone.” 

Tobiah clucked with his 
tongue. “Has he taken ought 
with him?” he asked. 

“Ay, that he has,” Aaron 
answered ; “he has carried off 
a wench, as fine and strong a 
woman as one need want to 
see. Carried her off against 
her will, to what evil purpose 
the devil only knows.” 

“Ann Ponsford?” asked 
Tobiah, who knew something 
of her. “Is it she? Then, 
good brother, mark my word, 
it is with her will that she has 
gone and not against it,—the 
devil himself could not easily 
take her against it.” 

“With it or against it,” 
Aaron replied; “it is all one 
to me. She has gone, he has 
seduced her, she is gone with 
him, and I am responsible be- 
fore the Lord. She was as a 
daughter to me”—so he went 
on, with almost a sob in his 
sleek voice. 

Old John must have been 
moved too, for he cleared his 
throat noisily, though some 
might have said the sound was 
as near laughter as crying. 
But with Aaron there could be 
no mistake, and Tobiah made 
none. “We must get her 
back,” he said; “she can’t have 
gone far—we will catch up with 
them soon, They cannot have 
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started long if the noise of their 
going woke you.” 

“Tt did not,” Aaron an- 
swered; “a feeling woke me, 
a strange uneasy feeling as of 
something wrong, a warning 
from on High it must have 
been, but I disregarded it until 
too late. I told myself there 
was nothing amiss, and lay as 
long as I could; but at last I 
was obliged to get up and see, 
and then it was too late—they 
were gone.” 

“But they cannot have gone 
far,” Tobiah persisted. Though 
he was a great believer in help 
from on High, he also believed 
in man taking a hand in the 
business toward. ‘On such a 
night as this where could they 
have gone? how could they 
escape by the roads?” 

“They have escaped by the 
water,” John growled. “They 
have gone over to the island, 
and are, without doubt, snug 
and warm in the Old Hall, 
which house he has gotten by 
usury—bad luck to him!” 

“By the water!” Tobiah 
cried. ‘So much the better; 
we can take to the water too.” 

“Not to-night,” John said. 
“Tt.is dark as pitch and full of 
snow ; there is no one but Ann 
Ponsford would venture to cross 
to-night, and few who knew the 
channel would venture with 
her. Moreover, though we 
have reason enough for want- 
ing the man, it is one thing to 
tackle him here and another to 
beard him in his own house. 
I’m not over good at law, but I 
know better than to break into 
a man’s house, and that 4a 
gentleman’s. No. He's got 
there; he must stop there for 
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the present, though I’m not 
for saying there mayn’t be an 
accident some day in the open 
or on the water , 

A part of this was as Greek 
to Tobiah, who knew of no 
reason for wanting Thirl except 
the one that he had borne off 
Ann Ponsford, and certainly no 
reason why he should not be 
followed to his own house and 
forced to surrender her there as 
well as in another place. He 
said so with some plainness, and 
Aaron, knowing his man and 
fearing complications, cut in— 
“We must leave it in the hands 
of the Lord for the night; we 
cannot cross till daylight.” 

Tobiah agreed; he could do 
nothing else, for these men knew 
the place and its dangers better 
than he. “I will come with 
you to-morrow,” he said; “the 
Lord has sometimes given me 
victories over the Devil,—it is 
possible I may prevail. Come 
within by the fire, and tell me 
about this son of Belial, so that 
I may be prepared for the 
attack.” 

Aaron sent old John off to 
bed, then came and sat down by 
the kitchen fire. Tobiah sat 
opposite, his red night-cap still 
on his head, asking questions, 
not only as to Thirl but also as 
to the Old Hall and the way it 
could best be reached. As he 
spoke, Aaron began to see that 
the Dissenter might serve him 
better than the Marshmen. It 
is true he could likely rouse 


them to attack Thirl even in | 


his own house, though, as old 
John said, at present they had 
little stomach for it. But in 
the matter of Ann Ponsford 
they were not to be relied on; 
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she was a woman, and they 
would not touch her. Moreover, 
there were some that said he 
had used her ill, and so deserved 
ill at her hands. Thirl might 
meet with Fate by-and-by, but 
Ann would not unless he stirred, 
and it was with Ann he most 
wished to settle. He smiled 
the slow smile that scarcely 
wrinkled his big white face as 
he thought how he would settle, 
and how well Tobiah might 
serve as a decoy. The good 
man was so zealous in the cause 
of righteousness, he would take 
her away by force if need be 
from him whom he deemed her 
betrayer. So thinking, Aaron 
led the talk this way and that: 
very pious and grieved was he, 
seldom looking at Tobiah, and 
only towards morning leaning 
forward to touch his knee. 

“Save Ann Ponsford for 
me,” he said, “and you shall 
take the dower-chest back with 
you: you shall take it in my 
new cart and with the brown 
cob to draw it, no matter how 
the roads may be.” 

“T am obliged to you, 
brother,” Tobiah answered, 
“but I should do justice with- 
out that kindness, the Lord 
helping me. Now let us to 
sleep a while ; the night is near- 
ly spent, and it were as well 
to start fresh to such an enter- 
prise.” 

So to sleep Tobiah went, and 
to breakfast in the morning 
before it was light. 

As soon as ever it was judged 
wise, Tobiah and Aaron set out 
with John to row them to the 
island. The tide had fallen 
considerably, so that it was 
possible to cross by way of the 

oO 
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causeway which joined theisland 
to the mainland. But it was 
deemed better not to go that 
way, for it landed one some 
distance from the Old Hall, and 
the roads were so blocked with 
snow as to be but bad going. 
So the three rowed over, as Ann 
and Draycott Thirl had done 
before them. 

They crossed the strip of sea, 
heading for the deep channel 
which ran through the marsh, 
now left bare by the tide. This 
channel brought them straight 
to the landing-stage had they 
followed it right up; but they 
did not,—they turned into a 
narrow water-way which bore 
off to the right and joined the 
great dyke that ran out to sea 
close to the Old Hall. Up this 
they went, forcing their way 
through the cat ice, intending 
to try the backdoor, although 


Aaron did not expect to effect 


an entrance there. He was not 
disappointed when he found 
Ann had prepared for their 
coming and made that way 
secure, 

“We must go to the front of 
the house,” Tobiah said. “I 
will demand admittance, and 
also reason with the young 
woman.” 

Old John rapped out an oath 
(for which Tobiah reproved 
him). ‘Sooner you than me 
for the front of the house,” 
said he. 

The snow had ceased by this 
time, so that against the white- 
ness of the country a man was 
a good mark, and Ann, as the 
old man knew, was a dead shot. 
It was likely, too, that Thirl 
could handle arms. 

“Tut!” Tobiah answered. 
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“Why should they shoot? 
They will not attack us more 
than we them. We are not 
cannibal savages, either the 
one or the other of us. We 
do not come to harm—only to 
reason forcibly for righteous- 
ness.” 

John muttered something, 
growling; but Aaron said 
smoothly, “That is quite true, 
friend Tobiah, and it were well 
that it should be you to say 
it. You are the man best 
fitted to reason with Ann on 
account of your godly life and 
the great power of your argu- 
ments. We will wait among 
the trees, but go you to the 
house front.” 

This plan exactly pleased 
Tobiah, for if the good man 
had a weakness it was just an 
inclination to play not only the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and dulcimer himself, 
but also all the other in- 
struments of music. Accord- 
ingly, when they reached the 
landing-stage, he hopped ashore 
in haste and ploughed his way 
up the lane, taking such great 
strides in spite of the deep snow 
that Aaron found it quite easy 
to follow. Old John did not 
come. “I’m going home,” he 
said; “you can take the boat 
back yourselves,” and he turned 
off by the sea-wall. 

Aaron did not seem vexed by 
this, and Tobiah hardly noticed 
it. He was already well on his 
way up the lane. The gate of 
the Old Hall they could not 
open; it was blocked with a 
drift full six feet deep, but 
Tobiah floundered through and 
climbed over, then took his way 
up the drive and came to the 
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house front. Here Aaron fell 
away from him, sneaking off 
among the trees, and there 
waiting out of ear-shot of what 
passed by the house front. 

Those within the house were 
not altogether unprepared for 
some one’s coming, though not 
certain that any would come. 
Ann knew that the Marshmen 
would hardly of themselves 
venture to lawlessly break into 
a house; but she also knew 
that Aaron was able to urge 
them to it, and might well do 
so in his rage. Accordingly 
she warned Thirl to be prepared. 
This much earlier, about the 
time when they finished their 
work in the cellar. 

He stretched his tired arms 
and said, “ They will not come 
while it is dark, I suppose?” 

“No,” she answered, and 
suddenly remembering the 


hours that lay before the 


tardy winter’s dawn, felt 
awkward and at odds. 

Thirl did not seem to notice 
it. “So much the better,” he 
said; “you can rest a while, 
—you must need it. I hope 
. the Marshmen have been so 
good as to leave enough of the 
old Squire’s things to make you 
tolerably comfortable.” 

* Tdon’t know,” she answered. 
“T know nothing of the house 
except the hall and cellar.” 

“Nor I,” he said. “Let us 
explore,” 

And, taking the candle from 
her, he led the way up the dark 
stairs into a wide gallery above. 
Here, where their steps echoed 
loudly, closed doors shut in large 
rooms, and passages led away 
ito darkness. Thirl tried a 
door and found it fastened ; 
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another, and found the room 
behind it dismantled. Then 
he started down a passage. 

“Let us see where this goes,” 
he said. 

The way widened as they 
went, turned a little, descended 
two steps, ascended three, then, 
when they had come to the far 
part of the house, broadened 
into a wide place with three 
doors opening from it. Thirl 
opened the first, and, holding 
the light high, looked in at the 
dark wainscot, the curtained 
bed, and shuttered windows. 

“The accommodation is poor,” 
he said; “‘can you make shift 
here for an hour or two?” 

He handed her what was 
left of the candle as he spoke. 
She took it, and not till after 
the door was closed remembered 
that he had no light. She 
turned quickly, thinking to call 
after him; then she changed 
her mind, and stood listening 
to the sound of his retreating 
steps and the clank of the 
sword he wore. At last even 
that sound ceased, and silence, 
unbroken by so much as the 
scamper of rats or the creak 
of timbers, fell on the house 
again. 

Ann slept for several hours, 
but awoke before dawn, not so 
very much after the time she 
usually rose to set about her 
household work. She got up 
now, and before long found her 
way back to the chief stairs 


and so to the hall and kitchen. 


Here she opened the shutters 
and let in the blue glimmer 
of the snow, which had ceased 
to fall, but lay smooth and 
white over everything. She 
looked out a moment, then 
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went to the cellar and fetched 
some of the dry wood and turf 
stored there, and set about 
kindling a fire. She was still 
busy with it when she heard 
a step behind her, and looking 
round she made out Thirl in 
the lessening gloom. 

“Permit me,” he said; and 
taking the wood from her 
hands, he kindled the fire him- 
self, as one who has the best 
right. 

Ann hesitated a moment, 
then yielded her place, and 
went to fetch the smoked bacon 
and ship’s biscuits which had 
been stored away by the smug- 
glers for the use of one who 
had been forced to lie hid for 
a little. She set them on the 
table, with such cups and plates 
as she could find. Or rather, 
she would have done so, only 
Thirl, who now had the fire 
blazing merrily, took them from 
her, and placing a chair before 
the hearth, asked her to be 
seated. 

“Why do you not let me 
serve you?” she asked; “I am 
a servant.” 

“Not here,” he answered, 
and she lowered her eyes: it 
was true, she was his guest— 
the guest of a man not yet 
forty, and of a station far other 
than her own. 

“We are companions in mis- 
fortune,” he said; “but it 
is always the man’s right to 
serve,” 

She sat down, but with her 
back half turned to him. 

“May I offer you some of 
the Marshmen’s ham?” he 
asked ; “it looks excellent.” 

She turned about. “It is 
from Aaron’s pig,” she said, 
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for the sake of saying some- 
thing. “I cured it myself.” 

“That is a guarantee,” he 
said, cutting away. 

“T am not so sure,” she 
answered; “I have no taste 
for pickling—I only do it from 
sheer necessity.” Then some- 
thing prompted her to follow 
his lead, and, “May I pour 
you a cup of pump-water?” 
she said; “that too looks ex- 
cellent.” 

“Tt should be,” he returned ; 
“it is from my own pump.” 

After they had finished their 
meal they cleared away the 
things, talking the while, not 
now of the chances of attack 
but of the little book which 
had bulged Thirl’s pocket. . 
It was the play of “Julius 
Cesar,” which, it seemed, Ann 
knew as well as he—for the 
curate of the parish had given 
her some education. This in the 
days when Aaron, and so per- 
force his wife, were good church 
people. It seemed she had 
more taste for books than pick- 
ling hams, although the ham 
was good enough of its kind. 

When they had put every- 
thing in place again, Thirl pro- 
posed that they should look 
over the house and see if it 
had other backdoors of con- 
venience. But they had no 
more than reached the hall 
when a hail from without 
brought them to a halt. 

**It seems the Marshmen are 
here already,” Thirl said. 

“Yes,” Ann answered, “ but 
in the front: it is strange they 
should come to the front and 
call.” 

Thirl agreed, but said, “ It 
is at least civil of them to 
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make themselves known. I 
will go and hear what they 
have to say. 

He went upstairs to a room 
at the extreme end of the 
house front. This room had 
a window that looked on the 
side as well as one in the front; 
but he did not spare a glance 
for the side. Ann, however, 
who had her doubts as to the 
reason of the outcry in front, 
went to another room near 
by and looked out among the 
trees. At first she saw no 
one: the trees were thick, and 
so snow-laden that it was hard 
to see among them. But her 
eyes were keen, and after a 
little she caught sight of some- 
thing that moved, and more 
by its movements than its 
shape she made out that it 
was Aaron Neck. As soon as 
she was sure of this she went 
to warn Thirl to be careful 
how he entered into negotia- 
tions with those in front. 

He, in the meantime, had 
looked out and seen Tobiah 
standing in the snow. Being 
a stranger in the place, he 
.did not know Tobiah from 
Adam (except for the differ- 
ence of dress), and so had no 
idea of the man’s moral stand- 
ing, and took him to be as big 
a rascal as the Marshmen. 

“Ho! Sinners within!” 
Tobiah hallooed. “Son of 
Belial and thankless daughter 
of deceit, I would speak with 
you!” 


Thirl opened the window a — 


little way. “You can speak 
with me,” he said. 

Tobiah saw him. “You are 
there, are you?” he cried. 
“Well, then, listen to me, and 
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at once bring forth the wo- 
man.” 

“The woman?” Thirl said, 
clearly amazed. 

“Yes, the woman,” Tobiah 
answered — “the woman you 
have with you in the house. 
Yield her up, I say, and that 
immediately !” 

“For what?” Thirl asked. 

“That I may take her to 
Aaron Neck. The Lord—and, 
peradventure, a servant of His 
—will deal with you, but 
Aaron will deal with this err- 
ing daughter.” 

“T will see him damned 
first!” so Thirl answered, and 
closed the window. 

Tobiah snorted angrily at 
the closing of the window, 
which did not, however, pre- 
vent his speech,—only led him 
to shout the louder. “See him 
damned you certainly will,” he 
called, “if such a fate could be- 
fall a good man; for you will 
be there, you will most certainly 
be there.” 

Thirl made no answer, but 
stood looking at Tobiah, who, 
for warmth, wore his night-cap 
under his flapping hat, so that 
the crimson rim showed above 
his ears. 

“Do you defy me?” Tobiah 
asked. “It is against the law! 
It is abduction to carry a young 
woman off and hold her from 
her friends! How long do you 
think you will hold her in defi- 
ance of God and the law?” 

“ As long as I choose.” 

“No, you will not! By— 
by all the wicked oaths that 
wicked men swear, you will 
not! She will return with 
me, and that soon, to Aaron 
Neck!” 
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“She will do no such thing. 
I will marry her first !” 

“Marry her?” Tobiah 
stopped suddenly: he had 
started to plunge through the 
snow towards the door. “If 
you marry her, that puts 
another complexion on the 
matter.” 

It was at that moment that 
Ann came into the room, and 
so heard Tobiah’s voice, which 
was like none other. 

“Tobiah the Dissenter!” she 
exclaimed, looking out of the 
window. “What is he here 
for?” 


Tobiah saw her. “Frail 


daughter of frailty,” he said, 
“T have come to take you home 
to Aaron Neck and a godly 
life.” 

‘She will not go,” Thirl said 
curtly, his hand on the window 
that Ann had opened. 


“Then you will marry her,” 
Tobiah retorted. “He says he 
will marry you sooner than let 
you go: he will do one or the 
other.” 

Ann turned upon Thirl with 
anger in her eyes. “You had 
best beware what you are say- 
ing,” she said, “at least to that 
man.” 

“It is not my custom to say 
more than I am ready to do,” 
Thirl answered. 

Tobiah could see they spoke 
to one another, though he 
could not hear what passed. 
“Let me into the house,” he said. 

Ann stooped to the opening 
of the window. “What are 
you doing in this affair?” she 
asked ; “it is not yours.” 

“Tt is the Lord’s,” he an- 
swered; “I have His commis- 
sion.” 
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“Has Aaron Neck His com- 
mission to lurk in the trees and 
level his gun at a window, 
when the flapping of a curtain 
makes him think he may put 
a charge of shot into a wo- 
man’s body?” 

So she sneered, and Thirl’s 
hand drew her back. “Do 
you mean that?” he asked. 

She nodded, and his hand 
felt for his pistol. But she 
stayed him. “Do not,” she 
said; “it is a pity to begin— 
he will not here. It would be 
only a passing spasm of fury 
with him when he thought he 
saw ine,” and she went to the 
door. 

“Stay here,” he commanded. 
“ Who is this rascal in front?” 
he asked. 

“Tobiah the Dissenter,” she 
answered. “He is a good 
enough man of his sort, a 
dweller in the town, having 
neither part nor lot with the 
smugglers and Marshmen. I 
cannot tell how he has been 
drawn into this business,—by 
some wiles of Aaron’s, I sup- 
pose.” 

Thirl was not all _ con- 
vinced. “He is very set that 
I should deliver you to Neck,” 
he said. 

“There is something behind 
that I do not understand,” was 
Ann’s answer. “I must speak 
to Tobiah.” 

Thirl was against any such 
thing, but seeing her set on it, 
he at last consented to admit 
the Dissenter, after he had him- 
self seen from the side-window 
the figure that lurked among 
the trees. 

Tobiah was quite ready to 
parley, and to do so without 
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communicating with Aaron: 
indeed his confidence in that 
man, at times not of the 
strongest, was somewhat shaken 
by Ann’s words. Ann opened 
the door a little way and 
Tobiah entered, finding Thirl 
and a pistol at his elbow. 

“ What have you come for?” 
Ann asked. 

“To take you back,” Tobiah 
answered. 

“Why? What affair is it of 

ours ?” 

“It is the affair of righteous- 
ness. You have been seduced 
from your home: I would save 
you from your betrayer.” 

Ann’s lips were parted for 
another question, but at this 
the words stayed, and she 
stared at him with a sudden 
shamed comprehension. 

“Tt is false!” Thirl said, be- 
fore the pause she left became 
oppressive—“ false and gross at 
that.” 

Tobiah wagged his head. 
“So you say,” he said; “ but 
you left together before mid- 
night, and I find you to- 
gether——” 

“It is a lie! it is Aaron 
Neck’s lie!” Ann cried. “I 
came here of my own accord to 
show the way.” 

But Tobiah, addressing Thirl, 
went on unmoved, “ And when 
I say ‘Give her up, send her 
back to her friends,’ you reply 
that better men than yourself 
shall be damned first.” 

“ And I meant it,” Thirl said; 
“to send her to Neck is to send 
her to death.” 

Tobiah looked sceptical ; but 
Ann said, “I am ready to come 
with you. If that is all you 
want, why did you not say so 
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before. I will come at once; 
let us go.” 

She moved as if to the door, 
but Thirl looked round. “ You 
will not go,” he said quietly, 
remembering the lurking figure 
among the trees. 

“T will,” she answered. 

“ You will not.” 

For a moment they faced one 
another, the eyes of the woman 
looking defiance into those of 
the man. Gradually her glance 
shifted. 

“TI will protect your good 
name,” he said gently. 

“My name!” she flung at 
him in scorn. “What is my 
name? My name is nothing 
to me.” 

“It is something to me,” he 
answered. “I have smirched 
it; I will clear it.” 

“No,” she said. 

Here Tobiah broke in. “The 
state of matrimony,” he ob- 
served, “is one not to be 
lightly entered upon. Never- 
theless, on occasions it is ad- 
visable. In this case I will 
leave you to choose between 
two evils—to part or to unite. 
The one appears grievous to 
you now, the other will after- 
wards. But you must choose, 
you must choose.” 

“Oblige me by ceasing your 
fool’s chatter.” 

Thirl’s voice struck chilly ; 
but “ Fool’s chatter”! Tobiah 
cried, “ Know, man, that it is 
the foolish things of this world 
that the Lord uses to confound 
the wise.” 

“That I can well believe,” 
Thirl retorted. ‘You would 
confound any man who failed 
to confound and altogether 
damn you at the outset. Go 
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in there, and hold forth to 
what family portraits the old 
Squire has left on the walls.” 

And he pushed him into a 
room that opened from the 
hall and fastened the door 
after him. 

Ann had crossed to the 
hearth- place. “I see now 
how the thing has been done,” 
she said. “Aaron Neck has 
fooled Tobiah with this tale, so 
that his presence should give 
the affair a lawful appearance, 
and I might the more easily 
be made to come.” 

“ Possibly,” Thirl answered ; 
“it does not alter the case.” 

He set a chair for her by the 
great table which stood in the 
centre of the hall, with feet let 
into the flags of the floor so 
that it could never be moved. 
“Will you not sit ?” he said. 

Then as she obeyed, “ Why 
should we not marry?” he 
asked. “It is true we do not 
think we love or any such 
folly, but we are neither of us 
children or fools. There is no 
reason why a contract made in 
cold blood should not be at 
least as good as one made in 
hot.” 

“Between strangers?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, if you call us 
strangers,” he answered. “I 
have known women years, and 
known less of them than of 
you in a single night.” 

She did not answer: it 
might well be true, she knew. 
“Between one in my position 
and one in yours?” she said. 

He smiled a little. “If you 
had lived as much as I, you 
would know better of what 


value is position.” 
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She had nothing to say, so 
he went on. “It might make 
for the safety of my skin to 
marry a woman from here- 
abouts: it would certainly 
make for the safety of yours 
to remain under my protec- 
tion. Indeed, by your own 
showing, nowhere outside these 
walls would be safe for you 
just now, so outside these walls 
you cannot go.” 

He was sitting opposite to 
Ann. She looked across to 
him, leaning her arms on the 
table. “How do you know 
that the whole is not of my 
planning?” she asked, watch- 
ing him from under lowered 
lids. “I am not a fool, you 
say. How do you know that 
the whole is not a plan by 
which I would throw myself 
on your hands?” 

But Thirl only smiled again. 
“T have seen hatred before,” 
he said, “and I know it when 
I see it. Moreover, unless I 
greatly misjudge, you would 
not move a finger’s length to 
compass the finest man in the 
kingdom, much less go to these 
pains for such as I.” 

She rose and went back to 
the fireplace, and he sat watch- 
ing her. “You can hate, I 
know,” he said, “but I doubt 
if you love overmuch. I know 
nothing of your affairs, but the 
chances are that in youngest 
girlhood you had some passing 
passion.” 

“How do you know?” she 
asked fiercely. 

“TIT do not know. I ask 
your pardon for the reference. 
I did not mean to trouble you 
about the past; only, if that 
is the case, it should make the 
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future easier, — you will not 
likely want to marry any one 
else. As for me, I know little 
of women and care less for 
them. I shall never wish to 
marry another. I owe you 
something for my life; will 
you not permit me to pay 
this way? Take my name for 
the sake of appearances, and 
some certain income for the 
debt I owe, and lead your 
own life here, or away when 
to go is safe.” 

“Tt is madness,” she said— 
“chivalrous folly.” 

He rose as if the talk were at 
an end. “The foolish things 
of this world are to confound 
the wise,” he said lightly ; “our 
friend who is hammering so 
loudly at the door told us 
80.” 

“But if you have no care for 
me,” she said, but so low that 
he did not heed as he went to 
Tobiah’s door. How was he to 
know that he, the one man who 
had shown her consideration 
and yet mastery, might almost 
win if he chose? 

When Tobiah was ‘let out 
-from the gloomy dining-room 
in which he had been shut, he 
had somewhat to say about the 
indignity offered him. How- 
ever, he was mollified when 
Thirl asked him to set about 
the necessary arrangements for 
the marriage. Afterwards, and 
before he left the house, Ann 
told him the truth of the story, 
beginning from the talk she 
had heard in Aaron’s kitchen 
onwards to the end. 
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Tobiah swelled with indigna- 
tion. “He would make me his 
cat’s-paw, would he!” he cried. 
“He would use the purposes of 
the Lord and the strong words 
of righteousness to his own evil 
ends! We will see, good 
brother Aaron—we will see, 
smooth-voiced hypocrite, whose 
tongue is oil and deeds vinegar ! 
The servant of the Lord is not 
to be duped ; he wakes betimes. 
And he would pay me with the 
dower-chest—the chest which 
is rightly mine, and which he 
keeps with him in the house, 
detaining by subtlety and slimy 
words! I will have the dower- 
chest, good Aaron Neck; I will 
take it from under your oily 
nose, and, what is more, I will 
give it to her whom you hate. 
It will be my wedding-gift to 
you, Ann Ponsford: you shall 
not go quite dowerless to your 
husband,—you shall have the 
price that was to have been 
paid to compass your death and 
burial.” 

And in a state of warlike 
exultation Tobiah clapped his 
hat on his head and made for 
the door. Half-way there he 
stopped. “Let me out by some 
more retired way,” he said. “I 
am not ready to meet friend 
Aaron yet; let him stand to cool 
his fat awhile longer among the 
trees.” 

So they let him out by the 
kitchen door, and he strode away 
on his business, they standing 
to watch him, the dazzling 
white world before and the dead 
stillness of the house behind. 
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Ill, THE COMING OF THE SNOW. 


The snow began to fall again 
that afternoon, first a little, 
in fluttering flakes, after- 
wards more and more, 80 
that by twilight the air was 
thick with it. By midnight it 
had blocked the already choked 
roads beyond any hope of 
passage. This was of small 
matter to most people, for on 
the island such things hap- 
pened more winters than not, 
sO no one was surprised nor 
much troubled. It mattered 
little to Aaron Neck, for he, 
being satisfied that some evil 
must have befallen Tobiah, 
went home before the snow 
grew heavy, determined in his 
mind to wait a more favourable 
opportunity for paying what 
he owed to Ann Ponsford. 
But to Tobiah the snow was of 
some account, for he had set 
out for the other side of the 
island. In those days there 
was only one parson for the 
whole island: there was a church 
both at the back, where the Old 
Hall was, and also at the front. 
The parson himself lived at the 
front, where the most of the 
people were: it was here that 
Tobiah would go. The way 
was bad enough as it was, and 
might have proved too much 
for a man shorter in the leg 
than Tobiah and less strong 
both in body and in the right- 
eousness of his cause. He, how- 
ever, won through, and some 
time after nightfall reached the 
parson’s house. The good man 
gave him welcome and listened 
to his errand, promising to ful- 
fil his share. Tobiah, well sat- 


isfied, slept that night at the 
parson’s house ; but the morn- 
ing found the snow so deep that 
to start again were not only 
madness but impossibility. 
Tobiah looked out, and being 
convinced of the state of the 
ways, saw that the cause was 
from the Lord, and he must 
abide where he was. So he 
abode, and spent the whole day 
in profitable discourse with his 
host, contending very might- 
ily on matters spiritual, to the 
great enlightenment of himself 
and his hearer. 

How the delay appeared to 
the two at the Old Hall none 
knew, but the snow which 
made the parson and his guest 
prisoners made these others 
also. To while away the time 
they set out to explore the house, 
of which neither yet knew 
much: this, soon after Tobiah 
left them, before they knew 
that their imprisonment was 
likely to be of some duration. 
During the forenoon they went 
over the whole house: into 
rooms long unused, damp and 
chill with the breath of the 
marshes; into long passages 
and cobwebbed garrets hidden 
high under the eaves; down 
echoing corridors and unlooked- 
for stairways; looking at frayed 
curtains and moth-eaten hang- 
ings, and furniture black and 
dusty with time. Everywhere 
was stillness, the stillness of 
death: outside the snow held 
the earth locked in silence; 
inside was a silence that could 
be felt. 


“Tt is as if all the world were 
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dead,” Ann said once as she 
stayed by a high window. 

“And we alone were left, 
inheritors,” Thirl added. Then, 
“You are tired,” he said, for he 
thought the cold light showed 
lines of weariness on her face. 

She shook her head, but he 
made her come back to the 
kitchen fire. 

Later, he kindled a fire in 
another room and _ brought 
there chairs and books from the 
chambers they had explored. 
There they spent the afternoon, 
talking now of the marshland 
and the ways of the coast. 
Ann told all she knew, and 
Thirl, never thinking it a 
strange thing nor remembering 
that it was one he had not done 
before, spoke of his plans to 
drain the fen and reclaim some 
of the lost pasture-lands. Ann 


listened eagerly, with now a 


word and now a question, show- 
ing with pencil and paper how 
the land lay, helping to make 
the plans complete. 

So dusk fell, and the snow 
without grew thicker and 
thicker. Gradually the fire 
burned low and red, and dark- 
ness filled all the room, making 
pencil and paper useless. For 
a time they sat in silence, each 
thinking his own thoughts. 
At last Ann spoke. 

“TI wonder when Aaron 
went,” she said. 

_ “His fat will be well cooled 
if he is still there,” Thirl 
answered. 

But Ann knew he would 
not be there. “He will have 
gone long ago,” she said. “He 
never spares a fallen foe nor 
stands by a fallen friend: such 
he would take Tobiah to be.” 
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“You do not love him,” 
Thirl observed ; and when Ann 
only answered “No,” he asked 
why. 

She hesitated, then she said, 
“He has a son, Robert—not a 
bad man like his father, not a 
very wise one, perhaps rather a 
poor creature, though he did 
not seem so to me. I was a 
young girl then, I knew nothing; 
no one but the Marshmen, and 
I—I thought I It was the 
passing passion of which you 
spoke.” 

“Forgive me,” Thirl said 
gently, as if he would have 
stayed the confidence he had 
unwittingly forced; but she 
went on— 

“There is little to tell. There 
was no troth ever plighted be- 
tween us, or, indeed, many 
words of the sort; but Robert, 
I think, was willing, and his 
mother over-anxious; the neigh- 
bours, her friends, thought it as 
good as done, and Aaron openly 
spoke of it. Then, one hay- 
time, Aaron went to the town, 
and saw Cheesman Viney, the 
rich grocer. By harvest Robert 
was married to Sacrissa, the 
grocer’s daughter and heiress.” 

So Ann spoke; afterwards 
there was silence, and the ashes 
crumbled and fell, and the snow 
pressed softly against the win- 
dow-pane. At last Thirl said, 
“Would the passion have out- 
lived a. marriage?” 

And Ann was forced to 
say, “No! Nevertheless,” she 
added, “Aaron has an ill way 
of doing things ; his taunts and 
his friends’ taunts were not 
easy to bear. Moreover, since 
that day, and especially since 
his wife died, he has been 
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piling offence upon offence until 
there was an end.” 

“ And you saved me to spite 
him ?” 

“In part. In part it was—— 
Why should I stand by while 
you were done to death? You 
had done no harm. Nay, you 
carried the coals for me and 
spoke courteously: it was 
nothing, I know; you would 
have done it for any woman, 
but no other man had done it 
for me.” 

She rose abruptly. “It 
must be late,” she said, and 
went out to the kitchen to get 
the meal. 

They took it together, and 
afterwards by candle - light 
turned over old books, Thirl 
speaking of their writers, and 
sometimes reading a passage 
here or there. The hour was 
late before he turned the last 
page of a poet, and Ann took 
a candle from the table. 

He held the door open for her 
to pass out—“ Good night,” he 
said. 

“Good night,” she answered, 
and crossed the hall, went up 
the stairs, and so by the long 
passage to the room where she 
had slept last night. A mirror 
hung over the mantel - shelf 
here ; she looked at herself for a 
moment, then a flush dyed her 
cheek and a shadow darkened 
her eyes, and she turned away 
and went quickly to bed. So 
ended the first day. 

On the second, when they 
rose in the morning and saw 
the white drifts that lay so 
deep, they knew that no one 
could get through to them yet. 
So, perforce, they must also 
spend that day together. For 
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some things it were as well, 
Thirl thought, for there was 
more that he wanted to hear 
and to say about his plan for 
draining the land. Well, too, 
Ann thought, for there was 
much she could tell him about 
the Marshmen and their ways, 
—things that might lead him 
to understand them, and deal 
wisely when he came to live 
alone among them. So the 
time sped swiftly and without 
lagging. 

After dark, as yesterday, 
they drew the old curtains, and 
swept the hearth, and set tall 
copper candlesticks on the table. 

“T heard a mouse in the 
wainscot,” Ann said, listening 
to the faint sound of tiny feet. 

“And I a cricket on the 
hearth,” Thirl answered. 

“Here?” she asked. 

“No, in the kitchen, a while 
gone.” 

“Tt is the first sound of life 
in this dead place,” she said. 

“ Ay,” he answered, with his 
eyes on the fire; “the creatures 
are coming back. They think 
there will be warmth here, food 
on the table, laughter in the 
hall-—a home Y 

He stopped suddenly, and 
Ann had nothing to say, s0 
she turned the leaves of a book 
she held. After a long time he 
asked her what it was, and 
then, as last night, they talked 
of books and writers, reading 
passages here and there till the 
hour was again late. 

When Ann had taken her 
candle and gone that night, 
Thirl sat down again by the 
fire, listening for the scratch 
and scamper in the wainscot. 
He even scattered some crumbs 
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in the dark corner where he 
heard it, and watched the 
bright-eyed creature that came 
out to eat. Then suddenly he 
laughed harshly and frightened 
the small thing away. 

“Little fool,” he said, “you 
are mistaken; there will be no 
home here, neither laughter nor 
love.” 

Nevertheless, before he took 
his way upstairs he went into 
the kitchen and listened in the 
low firelight to the chirp, chirp, 
of the cricket under the hearth- 
stone. 

So passed the second day. 

On the next a tapping came 
at a closed window. A gull, 
stupid with cold and maimed 
by its efforts to find shelter 
among the inhospitable trees, 
threw itself against the frozen 
glass and fell stunned on the 
ledge. Ann took it in and to 


the fire, holding it close to her 
breast, that the warmth might 


come gradually. Afterwards 
she fed it, soothing it the 
while with the mournful, in- 
articulate sounds she had heard 
the birds make when they talked 
to one another on the lonely 
shore. Thirl looked at her 
curiously, marvelling at the 
tenderness of her touch and 
the softness in her eyes. Such 
a look had he seen in a paint- 
ing of the Holy Mother at some 
foreign shrine, and he knew 
that it was the look of a woman 
who tends the helpless, the look 
this woman would bend on the 
babe of the man she loved. He 
turned away suddenly. 

Later that day the gull grew 
better; at evening it stirred in 
its basket by the fire and called 
softly to know where it was. 


The sound brought a memory 
to Thirl of his early home in 
the Lincolnshire fens, so that 
he was moved to speak of it to 
Ann. She listened with in- 
terest, then, “ You will be glad 
that you came here,” she said ; 
“it will seem like home to you. 
The gulls often talk all day 
long here, and the great black 
geese in the bad weather and 
the redshanks that wade in the 
dykes.” 

Thirl nodded. “It is years 
since I have heard them,” he 
said. ‘The old home was sold 
when I was a boy, and I came 
to London to make money.” 

Ann pushed her hair from 
her forehead : to her it seemed a 
bad thing to live among streets 
when one has been used to the 
free marshes. ‘“ You have lived 
there ever since?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Ever since,” he said, “ work- 
ing alone to make money. Now 
I have made it, and still I am 
alone.” 

She said nothing. Earlier she 
had spoken of what she would 
do,—how, when the marriage 
farce was over and it was safe 
for her to leave, she would go 
inland to the house of one she 
used to know. But now she 
had no more to say, so for a 
while they sat with the big 
silence wrapping them round. 
Suddenly she raised her head. 

“Do not do it,” she said 
earnestly. “There is time yet, 
—no one can get through to us 
till the snow begins to melt. 
Before any one can be here I 
can go. There is an old boat in 
the boat-house ; I can go to the 
mainland and get away before 
any know that I have gone, I 
shall be safe; I can take good 
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care of myself. Let me go, 
and do not do this thing; do 
not bind yourself to loneliness 
and an unshared hearth.” 

So she entreated, but he only 
asked, “Do you mean that you 
would rather that we did not 
marry ?” 

“Much rather,” she answered. 

“Why? Because you think 
if I did not marry you I might 
marry another, and so no longer 
be alone? Or because you fear 
such a desire might come to 
yourself.” 

He looked her keenly in the 
face as he spoke: for a moment 
she met his eyes. “I shall 
never marry another,” she said, 
then lowered her lids. 

“Very well, then,” he said, 
and returned to his papers; but 
his manner told her that the 
point was not gained. 

“Why do you persist?” she 
asked. “Do you think I shall 
not be safe if I go?” 


IV. THE COMING OF 


The marriage of the master 
of the Old Hall took place in 
January after the great snow. 
The entry of it is to be found 
in the register of the church of 
SS. Martha and Mary, the 
Reverend Cuthbert Price being 
then rector. The witnesses to 
the ceremony were Thomas, the 
clerk, and Susan, she who lived 
hard by the church, and on this 
occasion mopped enough of the 
snow-water from the edifice for 
the bride to stand on the altar- 
step without pattens, and yet 
not wet her feet more than 
moderately. For this she re- 
ceived the sum of one guinea, 
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“T am sure that you will 
not; you must stay for a 
while.” 

“ And to stay I must have 
the cover of your name?” she 
cried scornfully. “Do you 
think it matters to me whether 
I am called Ann Ponsford or 
Ann Thirl?” 

“Tt matters to me. I would 
rather you were called Ann 
Thirl.” 

“Even if it ruin your life?” 

He smiled a little. “Ruin 
is a small price to pay for some 
things,” he said, but though he 
smiled his eyes were grave. 
They grew graver still when 
Ann had gone for the night, and 
when he sat alone with the 
plans of the marshland before 
him; but his eyes fixed on the 
place where she had been by 
the fire, and where it almost 
seemed that he saw some ghost 
that another could not have 
seen. 


THE DOWER-CHEST. 


and so ever afterwards was 
minded to stand by the newly 
married couple, being of the age 
that is ready to hold with the 
money-bag, even if there is 
horns and tail behind it. 
There was yet another wit- 
ness that day, Tobiah the Dis- 
senter. He had some heart- 
searching as to whether or no 
he ought to enter the church; 
but coming to the conclusion 
that the cause was good if the 
place doubtful, and believing 
also that the ceremony could 
not be as well conducted with- 
out him as with him, he went. 
He was pleased to find that the 
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building within was as fairly 
whitewashed as any stable—to 
which, indeed, it was not with- 
out resemblance—the paintings 
idolatrous men of old had done 
on the walls limed out, and the 
pillars of Italian marble neatly 
coated likewise. Well satisfied 
with the simple and cleanly 
appearance of the place, he 
shouted his “ Amens” lustily, 
and set his name in large 
letters to the register, where 
it remains to this day. 

The master and his lady 
came together to the church, 
which was, as it were, almost 
in the garden of the Hall, and 
so easy to reach. The lady 
wore a gown of black Lyons 
velvet and a petticoat of crim- 
son brocade, both of a past 
fashion and made for a woman 
narrower in the shoulder, the 
deficiency being met by a white 
kerchief and a tippet of sable 
fur. This on account of the 
fact that her own clothes were 
not yet dry, she having last 
night opened a door hastily and 
been whelmed in a shoot of half- 
melted snow from the porch 
roof.. In this manner she was 
soaked to the skin, and as her 
things were long in drying, she 
was driven to find garments 
left behind by the fine madame 
of the old Squire, now long 
dead. This the good parson 
did not know—madame’s death 
was before his time—he only 
thought how handsome was the 
new mistress, as she came, with- 
out looking to left or right, 
down the path that had been 
cleared for her by the man- 
servant, who had but lately 
come from the town. 

When the ceremony was over 
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Tobiah took a hasty leave—he 
had urgent business, he said— 
and strode off down the lane 
without waiting for any. But 
the parson came with the new- 
married couple to the Hall, to 
take something before he set 
out on his homeward tramp. 

The repast that day was 
scarcely bridal, but it was more 
than smoked bacon and ship’s 
biscuit, for Thirl’s servant had 
brought things with him from 
the town, and a woman of the 
village had been found both to 
sell fowls and to cook them. 
There was a look of life about 
the house; a couple or so of 
rooms had been set in some 
array. A young girl, daughter 
of the said woman, was in the 
great hall when the party came 
from church. She took Ann’s 
tippet and bonnet, making her 
feel that the days of lonely 
comradeship were gone. Gone 
they certainly were, and gone 
too her old position. When she 
sat at table some one stood 
behind her chair, and she who 
had served was served now. 
She was mistress and hostess 
to-day, and must behave as 
such, so she bent a courteous 
ear to Mr Price, leading him to 
talk garrulously of old times 
and past snows, so that he 
forgot who she was and what 
Tobiah had thought fit to tell 
him of the doings of the last 
days. 

So the meal passed, and be- 
fore the pale sun waned the 
parson set out on his home- 
ward trudge. Thirl went to 
the gate to see him start: 
for a moment he stood watch- 
ing him, then he turned about 
and went back to the house. 
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In the hall his man met him 
with some question, would he 
this or would he that. Thirl 
told him shortly “No,” and 
stalked through the hall, now 
dusted and made to look as 
if living folk used it. Thirl 
noted the look, and it did not 
seem to please him, for he shut 
himself in the room where he 
and Ann had spent long hours 
during the snow. For him, 
too, the days of the lonely 
comradeship were over, and it 
was not clear what remained. 

Ann sat the afternoon in her 
chamber, the one at the end of 
the long corridor. As the day 
waned and darkness, sharpened 
with frost, fell, there came a 
tapping at her door. It was 
the little maid, who asked if 
she would be served in her 
room or would go downstairs. 

“T will go down,” she said, 


and she went slowly, with the 
sweep of the silks she still 
wore, along the passage, across 
the gallery, and down the 


stairs. Her face betrayed 
nothing; but in her heart she 
felt as if all were a dream, 
as if it were some other that 
passed slowly, while she, in- 
visible, watched from _ the 
shadows. The thing would 
end, she knew—she would wake 
to end it. She would go down 
wide stairs, down and down, 
as one does in dreams; past 
dark wainscot, as now, where 
a face for a moment glowed 
in the candlelight, glowed and 
vanished and glowed again till 
it vanished away in the dark 
of waking. All would vanish, 
as dreams vanish at the cheer- 
less coming of the winter’s day, 
that calls the waker to work 
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before dawn. The gallery 
where her steps echoed would 
be the echo of a dream, the 
hall where the fire glimmered 
would be the glimmer of a 
dream, and the man _ who 
waited her there with the keen 
kind eyes and the courteous 
hand, he too would be the 
figure of a dream. It was 
well that the waking should 
come soon—before he became 
too real, too near, before he 
usurped all now and all then, 
so that waking should be filled 
with bitter-sweet pain, the 
memory that clings as the 
scent of the trees clings for 
all time to the timbers of oak 
and of sandalwood. 

So ran her mind as she sat 
by the fire in the room where 
they two had sat while the snow 
lay thick without. So ran her 
mind as she shook from the 
creased folds of the old gown 
the subtle smell of the trees 
caught from the chest where it 
had lain. And as she shook it 
she knew that the thing was 
done, and that for always he—— 
She looked up, and met his eyes 
fastened on her in the candle- 
light. 

It was just then that there 
came a loud knocking at the 
outer door. 

“ What is it?” she said, half 
rising. 

“No harm,” he answered, “or 
it would not announce itself so 
noisily.” 

Nevertheless, since she was 
nervous, he forestalled the ser- 
vant and went out to see, she 
listening anxiously in the room 
where he left her. 

But she need not have been 
uneasy, for the man who knocked 
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came from Tobiah, so his errand 
was necessarily virtuous and, on 
this occasion, peaceable. 

When Tobiah left the church 
after the marriage ceremony, he 
set out at once for the shore, 
where by the landing-stage a 
boat lay in readiness, within it 
two stout men, Samuel and 
Samuel the less, worthy cousins 
and staunch Dissenters, not 
more in the contraband trade 
than most. These two loved 
Aaron Neck no better than did 
many others, and being mostly 
concerned in business at the 
other side of the island, they 
were less in his power, and so 
not afraid to lend a hand to 
Tobiah. Thus, without ado, 
they rowed the Dissenter over 
to the mainland and made the 
boat fast hard by the cause- 
way. Here Tobiah got out, 
leaving the cousins with the 


boat. They demurred, but he 


was firm. 
“What need of more?” he 


said. “The Lord can save by 
few as well as by many. I go 
alone—the sword of the Lord 
is with me.” 

And he went, after setting 
them a time when they should 
follow him. He went by the 
road, straight to the Black 
Horse Inn, which was but a 
little distance. 

Aaron Neck waswithin doors: 
when he saw Tobiah coming he 
was surprised, for he believed 
him hurt, or at least captive, at 
the Old Hall. 

“Why!” cried he. “This is 
a pleasant sight! You are 
sound? You are free?” 

“Both,” answered Tobiah, 
“and come for the dower-chest, 
which is mine by will of your 
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good wife, dead before Michael- 
mas.” 

“The dower-chest ?” Aaron 
repeated slowly, as if he were 
trying toremember. “Oh, ay, 
I said you should take it when 
you brought Ann Ponsford 
back.” 

“ You said,” Tobiah retorted 
with scorn ; “but I did not say, 
—I did not make terms for 
what is mine. The chest is 
mine, and without it I do not 
leave this house.” 

Aaron nodded his head and 
spoke softly: Tobiah was a tall 
man and lean, for whom he was 
no match; moreover, this lean 
man stood between the landlord 
and the loaded fowling - piece 
that hung on the wall. “Of 
course it is yours,” he said; 
“you shall take it as soon as 
may be. But Ann, what of 
Ann? Surely you have not 
left her in the clutches of the 
villain? You have not, by 
omission, lent your countenance 
to sin, and, by mischance, been 
overcome of the devil?” 

“Overcome of the devil I 
nearly was,” Tobiah returned. 
“A white, fat-livered devil, 
with an oily tongue and the 
poison of asps behind it; but, 
thanks be to the Lord, I am 
saved from him, I have been 
delivered from his snare, and, 
an instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, I have been per- 
mitted to deliver others whom 
this Satan would have bound.” 

As he spoke he drew nearer 
to Aaron, who was shifting 
backwards with the thought 
to get within reach of the 
gun. But Tobiah caught sight 
of it hanging on the wall, and 
with a pounce he took the 
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other by the shoulder. “Hey, 
Master Pharisee!” he said; 
“this is no matter for carnal 
Weapons: weapons cannot save 
you, stout liar! Already your 
fate is sealed for this world, 
—know that your deception is 
discovered ; and for the next 
the fire is ready, and soon, well 
larded as you are, you shall 
be set before it, and roast, roast, 
roast, while the devils turn the 
spits of perdition ! ” 

He plumped him down on 
a chair as he spoke. Aaron 
panted, “‘ Let me go!” once, and 
blasphemed once, but Tobiah 
paid no heed. 

“Hear now what is done,” 
he said. “Ann Ponsford, for 
whose welfare you were solici- 
tous, is safe; she is this day 
the wedded wife of Draycott 
Thirl, Esquire, of the Old Hall. 
He will be able to maintain 
her good name in the teeth 
of such of his sort as may 
desire to call it in question, 
and her bodily safety in the 
teeth of such of yours as may 
have designs upon it. The 
men on the front side of the 
island, where I was detained 
by stress of weather, know this, 
and also sundry other things 
concerning you which it was 
advantageous they should 
know. Two of them are wait- 
ing now at the causeway, un- 
less, perchance, they have 
already set out here. They 
will be here before long, and 
since they are men of some 
violence, not yet perfect in 
the way of the Lord, it will 
perhaps be wiser if I secure 
you against their fury.” 

So saying he took the coil 
of rope that he had brought 
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with him, for what purpose 
Aaron had not before guessed, 
and lashed him firmly and 
securely to the chair. 

“T will pay you for this!” 
the fat man panted, with mur- 
der in his little eyes. “Men 
are sorry that cross me!” 

“Tut!” said Tobiah, draw- 
ing out a paper and beginning 
to write. “The crossing of 
you is as the crossing of any 
other ill beast—a little snort- 
ing, a little fume, a stench,— 
the stench of brimstone and 
the pit,—that is all. As for 
paying, you have other debts 
also to pay, to discharge the 
which I am here to help you. 
‘The hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields 
is of you kept back by fraud,’ 
and has been for fifteen years 
—over long a time for the 
cries of them that reaped to 
deafen ‘the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth,’ who has sent me 
to collect the dues owing to 
Ann Ponsford, a labourer with- 
out hire and a servant without 
pay.” 

Aaron writhed in his chair, 
or rather he would have done 
had his bonds let him. “ You 
would rob me!” he cried. 
“You abuse me and threaten 
me and assault me in my own 
house, and now you rob me!” 

But Tobiah was not moved. 
“<Though the wicked man 
heap up silver as the dust,’” 
he quoted, “‘and prepare 
raiment as the clay. He may 
prepare it, but the just shall 
put it on, and the innocent 
shall divide the silver.’ But 
it is not your money-bags I 
want for Ann, it is only 4 
little matter of gear and gar- 
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ments, such as women have, 
and such as your wife left 
behind her. It is ill that a 
bride should go to her husband 
without even a change of 
raiment ; your wife, good soul, 
would not have had it so. I go 
now to fill the drawers of the 
dower-chest for the bride.” 

He flattened out one of the 
two papers he had written as 
he spoke, while Aaron be- 
tween snapping teeth said, 
“The dower-chest to Ann 
Ponsford ?” 

“Why, certainly,” Tobiah 
answered ; “what should I do 
with such a thing? It would 
not go in at my doorway, and 
as soon pass through a window 
in my house as you, fat sinner, 
through the strait gate of 
heaven.” 

With that Tobiah set up the 
paper, which ran, “This man, 
Aaron Neck, is a prisoner of 
the Lord, and he who touches 
him for the increasing or 
diminishing of his pains must 
reckon with Tobiah the Dis- 
senter, emissary of Jehovah, 
who is above.” 

He read this to Aaron, and 
putting it in a place where 
it could easily be seen, went 
upstairs. 

A while later the cousins 
Samuel came in. When they 
saw Aaron bound their eyes 
sparkled, but when they saw 
the paper they halted. Just 
then Tobiah, who had heard 
them enter, called to them to 
come up. They did so, and 
found the Dissenter in the 
guest-room stuffing things such 
a8 women wear into the dower- 
chest. 


“Go to the stable,” so he 
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ordered, “get ready the cart, 
bring it and set it close under 
the window. See also if you 
can find rope: I have been 
compelled to already use the 
piece that I brought. When 
the cart is ready come up 
again: we must make shift 
to move the chest between us 
and lower it from the window 
as we can. It is clear that 
there is no one within call, 
or Aaron would have already 
called him, if not to aid the 
work of righteousness, then to 
hinder it.” 

Samuel and Samuel the less 
grinned upon one another; but 
Tobiah, who felt he was but 
doing his duty, only bade them 
be quick. Soon the new cart 
was ready, the cob harnessed, 
and a rope found; and the 
three between them set to get- 
ting the chest down. They 
took out the great drawers ; 
they found the bolts that fast- 
ened the upper half to the 
lower; they separated it so 
that it could be moved, and 
then, tugging and panting, 
they got it into the cart, and 
covered it over, so that the 
beauty of its polished wood 
should not be spoiled. 

All together, and leading the 
horse, they went down to the 
causeway. There they separ- 
ated, Samuel to take the boat 
back to the island, and Samuel 
the less to drive the cart 
to the Old Hall. Before he 
started Tobiah put the other 
paper that he had written in | 
the dower-chest, on the shelf 
where piles of linen lay in the 
place where Ann herself had 
lain not so long ago. 

“Drive straight to the Old 
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Hall,” Tobiah said. “See that 
the chest is taken in safely; 
beyond that there is no need 
for you to seeany. The asking 
and answering of idle questions 
is but a waste of time.” 

Samuel the less nodded. 
“And you?” he said. 

“TI go to talk with Aaron 
Neck for the good of his soul. 
I shall still be talking with 
him when you come back with 
the cart, so there will be no 
need for you to wait to stable 
it.” 

So Tobiah answered, and 
Samuel grinned again; but 
he turned his head away to 
do so, and, shaking the reins, 
set off across the causeway. 

It was already after twilight, 
though there being frost in 
the air the sky was clear, and 
still burned low down with 
the light left at sunset. The 


road to the Old Hall was some- 
what long, and owing to the 
late weather ill going, so it 
was long after dark before 


Samuel came to the Hall. 
Here, as Tobiah bade him, he 
knocked, and with little ado 
and less explanation got in 
the chest, and set it up as it 
had been set up in the guest- 
room at the Black Horse. As 
soon as this was done Samuel 
took his leave. 

Thirl had also lent a hand to 
the moving of the chest: as 
soon as it was done and Samuel 
gone he dismissed the servant 
who had helped, and went back 
to the room where Ann still 
stood listening, unable to make 
out what was taking place. 

“What is it?” she asked as 
he entered. 

“The dower-chest,” he an- 
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swered, with a twist at the 
corner of his mouth. 

“The dower-chest ?” she re- 
peated, her face graver than he 
could make his appear. 

“Yes; come and see.” 

She hung back, but he led 
her into the hall, where, stand- 
ing against the dark panelling, 
was the great chest of tulip- 
wood. As her eye fell on it, 
slowly her colour rose and 
slowly faded again as she re- 
called when she had last seen 
it, and how behind its screening 
doors she had hidden that night. 
Like a flash the thought came 
to her, and like a flash the 
thought of how things had 
gone since then. 

If the thought also came to 
Thirl his face did not show it, 
as he watched her in the glow 
of the firelight. 

“ A present for the bride,” he 
said. 

She turned upon him. “Then 
it is not for me,” she answered ; 
“T am no bride.” 

The twist left the corner of 
his mouth and his face grew 
grave and old. “No,” he said; 
“it is lover and mistress that 
makes husband and wife, and 
we were only comrades.” 

She caught her breath at the 
lingering pain of the last words, 
but she looked away saying 
nothing. He was standing 
near her by the fire ; in its light 
he searched her averted face. 
“ And now,” hesaid; but though 
his voice died away in a ques- 
tion she still did not speak. 

“We were comrades,” he 
said, “and we are, we are— 
what?” 

He had placed his hands on 
her shoulders, he was looking 
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her in the face whether she 
would or no; he compelled her 
to look back, he mastered her 
with a mastery that was sweeter 
to her than sweetest victory. 
“What?” 

The voice was low, just a 
yearning, but lower the answer 
—“ What you will.” 


When the dower-chest had 
been brought into the house the 
doors of the upper part were 
fastened ; but either it was in- 
securely done, or the message 
Tobiah had put within had 
waited long enough, for sud- 
denly the doors fell apart and 
one opened slowly. As it did 
so something tumbled out,—a 
petticoat of lawn finely em- 
broidered, which had belonged 
to Aaron’s wife, who was of 
good stock. With the petti- 
coat there fell also the paper. 
Thirl picked it up and held it 
while Ann read it :-— 


“To Ann Ponsford, on the 
day of her wedding with Dray- 
cott Thirl, Esquire, this chest 
from Tobiah the Dissenter. 

“The gear within, the reward 
of her labours—‘ The workman 
is worthy of his meat,’ ‘the 
labourer of his hire,’ and the 
bride of her necessary outfit. 

“The Lord be with you. 
Amen.” 


So they read together. Then 
Thirl took up the petticoat, 
which for fineness was fit only 
for the hottest weather. “It is 
certain, comrade,” he said as he 
felt it, “that Tobiah thought 


you would not go till after the 
summer’s drought let us get 
our great enterprise under 
way.” 

Ann laughed, and took the 
garment from him, blushing. 
“What folly!” she said. 

But he answered gravely 
again, using the words of the 
Dissenter, his arm _ stealing 
about her the while, “It is 
the foolish things of this world 
that the Lord uses to confound 
the wise.” 


Of the enterprise of Draycott 
Thirl and his wife Ann the 
fruits remain to this day in 
fertile meadow and reclaimed 
salting, drained and recovered 
according to the plans drawn 
up during the great snow. 
This work at first found but 
little favour with the Marsh- 
men, though in time they ap- 
proved it ; more especially when 
they found that Thirl, though 
he did not assist the contraband 
trade, did not interfere with it. 
In his wife Ann they had one 
who, while she did not forget 
old friends, did not, after the 
vengeance on Aaron Neck, re- 
member old hurts and spites— 
a thing rare in woman, and 
making for the peace of the 
island. 


Thus it was that the dower- 
chest came to Ann Ponsford, 
and thus that Tobiah the Dis- 
senter won a victory over the 
devil (in the person of Aaron 
Neck). 


U. L. SILBERRAD. 
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A RIVER OF CATHAY. 


THE precise point at which 
you first see the Irrawaddy de- 
pends upon the season. The 
Pilot Brig, in March, swings to 
her anchor in blue water, and 
you sight her in the Bay ; but in 
July, though her moorings have 
never shifted, it is a brown 
flood that pours past her sides, 
you see and scent as much of 
Burma as the laws of hydro- 
statics permit to be held in 
suspension, and though the 
land is as yet but a thickening 
of the horizon-line, you know 
you are already in the River. 

The land that soon appears 
on either side of you merges 
very unobtrusively in the water. 
Burma begins without pomp 
of surf or majesty of cliffs, 
Trees start up out of the flat- 
ness, buffaloes blot the low 
sky-line ; as the shelving banks 
close in there is a smell of the 
wrought earth. Here and 
there the thatched roofs of 
villages show, with groups of 
toddy- and cocoa-palms. <A 
brown smear low in the blue 
sky tells where the smoke and 
dust of Rangoon roof the city. 

The sun is low. The gold 
bell-shaped mass of the Shwe 
Dagén Pagoda comes in sight. 
It stands upon the only high 
ground for miles about, and 
it shines bravely in the level 
rays. But the city is not 
imposing: like the country 
itself, it does not impress you 
at a glance, makes no bold 
bid for your attention. The 
sea does not come home to it 


I. 


as to Sydney or Stamboul; 
it has no castled heights 
like Capetown or Hongkong. 
Among river cities, it is not 
terrible like domed London; 
does not, like old Calcutta, 
open its arms to the stranger 
with palaces and gardens. 
Rangoon is modern and .com- 
mercial, but nature has for- 
bidden it to be self-assertive. 

On both banks the chimneys 
of mills stiil vomit their smoke 
into the calm air. The western 
sky glows green, splashed with 
wild crimson, and the water 
shades from crimson into pearl. 
As the sun sinks, syren and 
whistle utter their farewells. 
The sky deepens into purple, 
the stars assert themselves 
between the masts and funnels, 
emerald and ruby sparks gem 
the shipping, the bells are 
struck, the flags slide down. 
The iron noises that have 
echoed all day from the ocean 
steamers are hushed. 

The river seems luminous; 
it is the last thing to acknow- 
ledge and accept the regiment 
of night. By its radiance the 
other shore is seen, faint and far 
and ghostly. On the eddying 
surface small drifts of rubbish 
hurrying down gather a mo- 
ment of importance while cross- 
ing the field of light. 

‘* A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the 
grey.” 
Now the pearl-colour grows 
livid, and now the river be- 
comes a feature of the night. 
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There is a Volapuk of ports, 
containing words current wher- 
ever, east of Suez, men go 
down to the sea in ships. One 
of these words is “sampan.” 
From Port Darwin northward 
to Shanghai, perchance to Vladi- 
vostok, on the coast where the 
kindred tongue, Pidgin-Eng- 
lish, has its highest develop- 
ment, this word has a general 
application to anything that 
floats, from a dinghy to a 
battleship, as well as denoting 
in particular the ’longshore 
wherry of the place. West of 
Singapore its wider meaning 
disappears. By the wharves 
of the Irrawaddy and the Sal- 
ween, it means a keelless tub 
shaped like the half of a Bar- 
celona nut divided lengthwise, 
and having two painted boards 
projecting sternward, the pur- 
pose whereof no man knows. 
The evolutionist might classify 
them as rudimentary or degen- 
erate wings. The craft sits 
like a duck upon the water, is 
absurdly crank, but commodi- 
ous, and easy to be propelled 
and steered by one pair of 
hands. 

Into such a contrivance you 
descend, let us suppose, after 
dinner. You perch yourself, 
with some discomfort, upon 
the flat projection of the bow, 
and tell your boatman to row 
up-stream. He is invariably 
a Chittagonian. His skull-cap 
and beard proclaim the True 
Believer, but he garbs his 
lower man in the Burmese 
fashion. He is agile and mus- 
cular and crafty, and upon 
occasion voluble beyond belief. 
He owns his boat, is well-to-do, 
and barring perhaps that un- 
fortunate little affair with the 
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Port Trust Police, he is a happy 
man, or as happy as a Ben- 
gali ever is. 

He stands facing the bow, 
and pushes his short sculls 
outward, breast high. They 
creak and groan abominably, 
and the noise seems to afford 
him contentment, even as the 
distressing howls of his axle 
seem to please the Burman 
cart - driver. 

Slowly we ascend the 
current. The thought may be 
something worn, but surely a 
great river is a vastly ro- 
mantic affair. In Europe a 
river is a pleasing incident of 
the landscape. One knows, of 
course, that it is also a page 
of history, a highway of in- 
dustry, and a means of liveli- 
hood for thousands, but these 
thoughts are not primary, nor 
upon the surface of the mind. 
In the East one beholds the 
working of the wheels of 
things. ‘God has said,” wrote 
the Emperor Akbar, “ from 
water all things were made.” 
Consider these endless tons of 
pouring water. This thing 
that sucks and gobbles at 
the mooring-chains and swirls 
among the piles of the black 
wharf has come a thousand 
miles and more, from among 
untrodden snows, from the 
mysterious heart of Asia. It 
has fed millions of beings, 
human and bovine, of those 
for whom 


‘* Life is a long-drawn question 
Between a crop and a crop,” 


and its work is not yet done. 
Untiring, itself impregnated 
with the soil it has fertilised, 
it is eagerly sliding to the sea. 
It is the road to England, 
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and to-morrow it will bear 
away some of these tall ships, 
crammed to the hatches with 
its own produce, the grain that 
is to feed millions more. And 
after it has mingled with the 
ocean, it will return, months 
hence, in the form of rain- 
clouds, and slake again the 
thirst of the land. So turn 
the mills of God. 

Yet here, under the bows, 
where it is so black you can- 
not see even a surface, its evil 
noises seem to speak of death, 
not life. How gladly it would 
drag you down! With what 
ease it would prevail against a 
strong swimmer! How scorn- 
fully it would roll and tumble 
a corpse ! 

Here along the wharves, and 
a cable’s length from shore, lie 
the big steamers, straining upon 
their holding-gear. Here is 


one that by this time to-morrow 
will be far at sea, glowing with 
light, merry with the talk and 
singing of the homeward bound, 
but now she is as dark and 
silent as a village street at 


midnight. Far out lie the 
sailing - craft, the iron Lochs 
and Sierras and Castles, cava- 
liers of the sea, and humbler 
wooden wayfarers, a catalogue 
of quaint and pretty names. 
From Mersey, Clyde, and 
Humber they come; they go 
to London, to Melbourne, to 
Bremen, Lima, who knows 
whither? To Guam _ very 
likely, that unauthentic shore 
dear to the Board of Trade. 
These use the river, but to 
them it is known only as a 
harbour. Here is a craft for 
which, notwithstanding the 
“Glasgow” on her stern, the 
Irrawaddy ishome. She stands 
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upon the water like a house, 
the corrugated iron roof of her 
upper deck thirty feet above 
thestream. She has petroleum- 
furnaces, and carries at her bow 
a searchlight to show her the 
way at night through the 
devious tangle of creeks, the 
arterial system of the Delta, 
or when navigating, among 
intricate sand-bars, the upper 
reaches far in the interior. 
The quaver of an accordion 
floats from one sailing-ship, 
and from another the searching 
wail of aviolin. Some of these 
ships have lain here for months, 
and the crews have spent their 
cash and exhausted the diver- 
sions of the shore. They must 
make the time pass of an even- 
ing as best they can aboard. 
Better so, for is not mercantile 
Jack, ashore in a tropical port, 
as uncomfortable, but for the 
name and glory of the thing, 
as your Chittagonian gondolier 
would be in London? One has 
often seen Jack about the 
streets. It is, commonly, well 
on in the forenoon when, weary- 
ing of the chaste delights of 
the Sailor’s Home, he sallies 
forth to “have a look round.” 
Rigged out in the one shore- 
going suit that serves him 
equally for Colombo or Dundee, 
his head fenced from the un- 
pitying sun by a cloth cap or 
an absurd hat of stiff felt, he 
tramps the fairway of the road. 
The hot dust cleaves to his 
well-greased ankle-boots. He 
and his mates (you never see 
him solitary) peer about them 
with the curious, half-seeing 
eyes of children. For aught 
of intercourse with the crowd 
around them they are merely 
deaf and dumb. Chance and a 
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huge thirst (to look at them 
makes you perspire) direct their 
wandering feet. Foredoomed 
prey of the pimp, the brothel 
yawns for them, and the holi- 
day will end ingloriously in the 
unrejoicing stupor of drink. 
Our gondolier tires; let us 
turn and go down - stream. 
But for the unresting swirl of 
the water against obstacles, the 
river is all silent ; the noises of 
the night come from the shore. 
The incredible uproar of a 
Chinese theatre, with its cym- 
bal-and-triangle clash and the 
tortured thin human voice in 
the upper register, strikes a 
true barbaric note. From 
somewhere nearer at hand the 
throbbing tom-toms of some 
circle of Hindus repeat one 
perfectly-timed measure with 


Rangoon is cosmopolitan and 


hybrid. The stranger shall 
stand an hour in the street, and 
scarce any thing or person shall 

remind him that he is in Burma, 
’ not Singapore or Colombo, or 
some other port of the British 
The Burmese are a 
nation of peasants; they cling 
to the soil, and the city is built 
and served and peopled, as it 
is policed and ruled, by aliens. 
And the Irrawaddy, as we have 
so far seen it, is but ‘‘ Rangoon 
River,” the servant of the city 
and the port, a great engine of 
commerce used by all the world. 
The qualities it has in common 
with other havens of the 
Empire are so many that those 
proper to itself are scarcely 
noticed. 

It is in the great inland 
reaches far above the Delta 
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dismal iteration. It becomes 
more rapid and seems to ap- 
proach a frenzied climax, which, 
however, it never reaches. One 
understands such music causing 
excitement; in the European 
it produces a fierce longing to 
destroy the performers. This 
is not really the “unchanging 
East.” If we were really in 
the Arabian Nights, the “ con- 
trapuntal effect of the bastin- 
ado” would be added to the 
orchestra. 

The pie-dog yells from the 
alley. Some Burman reveller 
cheers his solitary way by 
shouting an unsteady recitative. 
A Brahmin toots hisconch. A 
gun booms; half-past nine. We 


‘have drifted down towards the 


Battery, and “Last Post ” 
gallantly closes the concert. 


that the river has its own 
character, its individual life 
and scenery. In Upper Burma 
towns and villages cling to the 
banks, their long streets par- 
allel to the high-water line. 
Along the margin of the more 
populous towns you see boats 
in the article of building. 

The absence of caste rules in 
Burma is not, after all, an un- 
mixed blessing. The manual 
dexterities, the mastery of tools 
and materials, that the crafts- - 
man inherits through genera- 
tions of his forebears, who have 
done the same work all their 
lives, so common on the west, 
are almost unknown to the 
east, of the Bay of Bengal. 
The “average” Burman is often 
a jack-of-all-trades, and but 
seldom master of one. Funda- 
mentally a tiller of the soil, 
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he is able, with the aid of a 
dah and a neighbour or two, 
to knock together a house, a 
plough, or a cart. He can, if 
need be, even scoop himself a 
rude canoe from a tree-trunk 
and make a shift to navigate 
it. The results of these labours 
are amateurish. What we call 
specialisation is rare among 
Burmans until you reach the 
border-line between the work 
of the craftsman and that of 
the artist. 

Now, among crafts which lie 
close to that border-line, that of 
the boat-builder is surely one: 
upon the Irrawaddy it is so, at 
any rate. And of all structures 
to which the Burman of to-day 
turns his hand, the boat seems 
to me at once the most satis- 
fying to the zsthetic sense, and, 
by a happy conjuncture, the 
most solid and enduring. The 
modern pagoda is commonly a 
rubbishy affair of slack-baked 
brick and cheap stucco; the 
modern monastery too often a 
thing roofed with grey iron and 
decorated in stamped tin; the 
ordinary village house is frail 
and sketchy, the cart a miracle 
of clumsiness. But the naviga- 
tion of the great river has 
evolved a type of boat admir- 
ably pleasing to the eye and at 
the same time well adapted to 
its purpose. Its ancestry is 
patent, for even the largest and 
best of these vessels have as 
their basis and substructure the 
simple “dug-out,” the lineal 
descendant of the hollowed 
trunk in which the earliest pre- 
historic navigator adventured 
upon the yet untried element 
and opened a new world to the 
enjoyment and service of man. 

It is a fine sight to see a 
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score or so of these craft 
standing shored up along the 
bank, waiting to be launched. 
The rich colour of the teak is 
brought out by careful oiling ; 
no paint conceals its beauty. 
The builders know nothing of 
wave-lines, and are innocent of 
theories of naval architecture, 
yet the sweeping forms of the 
vessels have both grace and 
dignity. The full bows taper 
somewhat suddenly to a cut- 
water, the plough-like form of 
which recalls the modern war- 
ship and the classical galley. 
As in China, an eye appears on 
either bow; but instead of 
being realistic and grotesque, it 
is an adornment, an eye in 
massive carving, gilded, and 
conventional in treatment, with 
flowing, decorative exterior lines. 
But it is upon the stern-works 
that the builder expends the 
most labour for a purely decor- 
ative end. Abaft the low gabled 
deck - house rises a kind of 
miniature poop, a lofty struc- 
ture, generally of open carved 
work, supporting and sheltering 
the seat from which the com- 
mander cons and steers the 
craft. In many boats the 
elaboration of design and qual- 
ity of execution of these carvings, 
all in the same deep-tinted teak- 
wood, are only equalled by the 
best type of decoration found in 
religious buildings. The main 
lines of the hull run up into a 
lofty prolongation of the stern- 
post, and this is often sur- 
mounted by a little platform 
carrying the carved and painted 
effigy of some bird or animal, or 
of a comical human figure, such 
as an Englishman in a pith hat. 

The mast (no boat has more 
than one) is made of two giant 
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bamboos, tapering together 
and joined near the top. The 
butts do not pierce the deck ; 
the bamboos are kept upright, 
when the boat is under sail, 
by cross-bars between two 
stout posts solidly built into 
the hull, and by fore and aft 
guys: at other times the mast 
lies along the deck. The sail, 
an acre of brown or white 
cotton, is made fast to a 
bamboo yard, mast-headed with 
a block and line. Sometimes 
a pair of topsails are carried, 
one on each side of the mast, 
on an upper yard. 

During the rains a strong 
wind blows up-stream for days 
together. Then, on any con- 
siderable reach, you may see 
at one time as many as a dozen 
of these fine craft breasting 
the strong current under sail, 
and doing their four or five 
miles in the hour. Their broad 
canvas well rounded by the 
following wind (for the Burman 
skipper thinks the more balloon- 
like his sail the more wind it 
is holding), deep laden, steady, 
and stately, the waves raised 
_ by the contest of wind and 
stream giving them just heave 
enough to convey that sugges- 
tion of eagerness that makes 
any sailing-vessel beautiful and 
alive, they sweep by, a goodly 
pageant for any boat-lover to 
see, 

Though Burman boat-build- 
ers are good craftsmen, ages of 
access to vast rivers have left 
the race but indifferent boatmen. 
And the Burman sailor, one 
supposes, is the worst God ever 
made. Give him a wind 
square aft, and he is happy; 
let the breeze shift but a 
couple of points toward the 
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beam, and he becomes uneasy ; 
three points, and he will down 
sail and anchor, or run for the 
bank and tie up. I write as 
a layman, but surely a stable 
craft even with one square sail 
should do better than this, and 
if not, a people of any sailorly 
genius would long ago have 
evolved a better sail-plan. 

The truth is, however, that 
delays and interruptions in a 
voyage matter but little to 
that amazingly easy-going per- 
son, the Burmese trader. 
Weather-bound for a day or a 
week, merchant and crew apply 
themselves with real zest to 
idleness, or serenely partake the 
amusements and social life of 
the next village. 

The boats I have been try- 
ing to describe are the cargo- 
carriers, upon which the 
greater part of the riverine 
population depend for their 
means of export and import. 
Besides these, of course, are 
hundreds of smaller craft, from 
the rude canoe such as any 
villager can make for himself, 
and the shallow elegant boats 
for one or two paddles, used in 
fishing, to the big and some- 
what cumbrous open boat for 
oars or sail, used for ferries 
and for journeys up or down 
the stream. Then there are 
the immensely long, narrow, 
and fragile racing-boats for 
twenty or more _ paddles. 
Every village possesses two or 
three of these, and on the days 
before a festival they are seen 
flying up and down the current 
to the swift digging stroke of 
the crews, always accompanied 
by the shouting of a rhythmic 
chant, and sometimes by the 
metronomic striking of a gong. 
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Rafts play a large part in 
the life of the river. The great 
rafts of teak logs are not very 
conspicuous, the specific gravity 
of this noble wood, even when 
the sap is out of it, being so 
great that the upper surface of 
the mass is always awash or 
nearly so. From afar off the 
figures of the raftmen seem to 
walk magically upon the water. 
The invaluable bamboo is rafted 
down in bundles, which, tied 
together and carrying little 
thatched houses for the navi- 
gators and their families, cover 
great areas of the stream. 
They descend the current with 
dignified slowness, six or seven 
(or, as a Burman would say, 
“four or five or seven or ten’”’) 
miles in the day. Remember- 
ing the life led by the immortal 
Huckleberry Finn, one is in- 
clined to think that on such a 
raft one could fleet the time 
pleasantly, with a roomy hut, 
a gun and books and fishing- 
tackle, looking to arrive in 
port some time before Old Age 
had supervened. The scenery 
of the river would unroll itself 
like some gigantic panorama. 
One would idle past long vil- 
lages, somnolent in the heat of 
day, gay at morning and even- 
ing with the clatter and sport 
of children, the movement of 
boats, and the prosecution of 
the affairs of men. In the 
season of low water, long 
islands, accretions of sand with 
a natural top-dressing of fer- 
tile silt, green with tobacco 
and root -crops, divide the 
broader reaches into channels. 
These islands are dotted with 
the temporary houses of the 
cultivators, and you may see 
the plough-cattle being taken 
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to them in boats. The dwindled 
stream winds past interminable 
stretches of bone- white sand, 
torturing to the eye, and by 
their blank monotony discom- 
forting to the mind. “Such 
quantities of sand” might well 
draw tears from a whole school 
of Walruses and a whole trade 
union of Carpenters. Here for 
many hours one would be float- 
ing by a plateau crowded with 
ancient, partly ruinous, pag- 
odas and temples, relics in 
massive brickwork, as old as 
Westminster, of the pious 
munificence of half - forgotten 
Buddhist kings. There one 
would see caves, hollowed like 
the nests of martins, in the 
face of a cliff, where ascetic 
hermits have lived and died 
seeking the peace that is not of 
this world, and not far from 
them, sitting on the knees of 
barren hills, the red iron tanks 
and gaunt wooden towers of 
American petroleum - miners, 
who successfully apply the 
methods learned in Pennsyl- 
vania to the soil of Cathay. 
The course would lie at times 
between high cliffs of yellow 
sandstone, haunted by pigeons 
and bee-catchers, and at others 
between low banks beyond 
which flat fields stretch away 
and away to the blue distant 
ridge of the horizon. Ranges 
of rocky hills, ribbed and 
scarred like those of the Red 
Sea coast, here and _ there 
mirror their nakedness in the 
steel-blue water. 

I leave the inanimate scenery, 
to return to the moving life and 
human interest of the river. 
There is one kind of raft, the 
pot-raft, which is, I suppose, 
peculiar to the rivers of Burma. 
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It is formed of those large 
glazed earthen jars, called by 
Europeans “Pegu jars,” and 
known all over the East by 
the name of “ Martaban.” The 
names show that these famous 
vessels had their origin in 
Burma, and Sir Henry Yule 
quotes a historical reference to 
them as early as 1508. For 
Western readers they may be 
best described as resembling in 
size and form the vessels in 
which, at the theatre, the 
would-be pillagers of Ali Baba’s 
house are hidden, and in which 
they meet their doom at the 
hands of Morgiana. It is, by 
the way, curious to note that 
the ingenious translator of 
‘Mille et une Nuits’ had him- 
self seen these jars. In that 
agreeable and informing work, 
‘The Upper Burma Gazeteer,’ 
vol. ii. p. 399, I find, apropos of 
Pegu jars: “ Antoine Galland’s 
Journal in Constantinople says : 
‘Les Tures en font un (sic) 
grand estime et acheptent (sic) 
bien cher & cause de la pro- 
priété qu’elle a de se rompre & 
la présence du poison.’” They 
are bound together, to the 
‘number of a hundred or more, 
in the interstices of a frame- 
work of bamboo, and floated to 
Prome or Rangoon for distri- 
bution over the country. 

It is not in miles or tons, it 
is not by statistics, that the 
vastness and might of the river 
can be best conveyed to the 
mind. And though its majesty 
is apparent by day when the 
eye can measure its bigness, it 
becomes more impressive in the 
darkness of night. It is then 
that it seems best to adapt 
itself to the mood of the be- 
holder. Indulgently, almost, it 





seems to interpret his thoughts 
to himself, and then, like the 
stars or the sea, it tells its own 
message, hushing the brief and 
petty discords of human life in 
the ordered harmony of eternal 
law. 

I leaned, one sleepless night, 
from a cabin window of a 
moored steamer. The curve 
of the vessel concealed the 
hither shore ; the opposite bank 
was a vague irregular blackness 
obscuring thelowerstars. There 
was no moon, and the water, 
unruffied by any breath of 
wind, was invisible save where 
it reflected the stars. Where 
I could see it, the surface 
seemed in colour and texture 
like those dull smooth plates 
of metal upon which Japanese 
artists sometimes paint. The 
reflections of two or three great 
stars made trails of misty light 
on the still surface, and by a 
curious optical effect after long 
gazing these seemed to erect 
themselves out of the blackness 
until they showed like tall 
white shapes, each headed by a 
spot of brilliant light. They 
seemed to sway almost imper- 
ceptibly to a slow and majestic 
rhythm. They were like water- 
spirits, or the ghosts of drowned 
women. 

The only sound was made by 
the sucking of the black, hurry- 
ing water far below me, a 
sound that is always sinister 
and cruel. By the magic of the 
night and the river, I seemed 
to look upon a scene belonging 
to an unfamiliar world. The 
sense of loneliness was so strong, 
I might have been the last, or 
the first, of human creatures, or 
my window might have opened 
upon another planet, upon 
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which Death had conquered 
life. 


A faint breeze stole along the 
reach, with a sound like sigh- 
iug. Upon the distant shore 
the forms of trees took shape 
against the sky. From some 
invisible monastery came the 
throbbing note of a gong. The 
eastern sky warmed into purple, 
into crimson, into orange, and 
the stars faded. The river took 
on the hues of steel and silver. 
It was saying, “Behold my 
peace,” when the world awoke. 

The British East is full of 
violent contrasts, and I think 
few are more seizing than those 
caused by the passage, on the 
river, of one of the mail-steamers 
of the Flotilla Company. Say 
that she passes at night: you 
are perhaps encamped in the 
enclosure of a monastery in 
some small isolated village. 
The measure of your detach- 
ment from the world of Europe 
and To-day is a thing not to be 
expressed in miles, a thing scarce 
tellable in words. The life 
around you, material and men- 
tal, is in essentials the life of 
four centuries ago. The events 
that have convulsed the world 
and changed the face of civilisa- 
tion have left these people and 
their daily lives untouched. For 
them, change does not exist. 

The exile does not formulate 
these thoughts; at least, if he 
be wise, he will not dwell upon 
them, but the facts are apparent. 
And, here comes the Up- Mail. 

With her petroleum fuel (pro- 
duced in the country), her light 
draught, great carrying capac- 
ity, and immensely powerful 
engines made to battle with 
the strongest currents of this 
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mighty river, she may perhaps 
be said to represent the last 
word in river-steamer construc- 
tion. The white beam of her 
searchlight heralds her, wheel- 
ing from bank to bank and 
making confusion among the 
bird community. It glances 
from the gilded spire of a little 
pagoda, and for an instant 
illuminates the brown wall of 
the monastery. The withered 
face of a monk, composed, in- 
curious, is seen for that instant, 
like a painting on ivory, framed 
by the opening of a tiny window. 
The beam sweeps the village 
street, and a chorus goes up 
from the village dogs: their 
masters, unmoved, give no sign. 
The steamer draws abreast, and 
close under the high bank upon 
which you stand. The open- 
sided roofed saloon of the for- 
ward upper deck is lighted like 
a ballroom. There is the sparkle 
of glass and metal; flowers, 
shoulders, dress-coats, the pass- 
engers are at dinner. Padgett, 
M.P., is there, very likely (it is 
the cold weather), and with him 
the Hon. Mrs and Miss Padgett, 
and several friends. A faint 
echo of the talk and laughter 
floats up into your darkness, 
and is gone, like the swinging 
beam of light. There are people 
speaking English, talking of 
Town, of books, the play, pic- 
tures, of going Home next 
month ; there the wine and ice 
are going round; and here are 
you and your camp-cot and 
candle-stick, and your servants 
snoring somewhere, and your 
pony munching in the darkness, 
and the lights going out in the 
village, and an invisible monk 
muttering himself to sleep. 
ERNEST DAWSON. 
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COSAS DE ESPANA, 


BY A LATE RESIDENT IN SPAIN, 


THE expression “Cosas de 
Espaiia,” even in the mouth 
of a Spaniard, is generally ac- 
companied by a twinkle in the 
eye. If, therefore, any of my 
readers take exception to some 
of these notes of a sojourn in 
Spain they will please to re- 
member that twinkle in the 
eye, and not impute any malice 
aforethought or any desire on 
my part to sneer at that de- 
lightful country where I spent 
so many happy days. Cer- 
tainly one does meet in Spain 
with what some one has called 
“ Queerosites.” 

When I was at Malaga the 
lighthouse was out of order, 
and some Americans had com- 
plained officially that their 
shipping interests were being 
damaged. No answer was re- 
ceived for two years. Then it 
was declared that it was the 
fault of the earthquake which 
had taken place many years 
previously. Finally, the light 
was put out altogether, because 
it interfered with the fireworks. 
When a pair of boots I had 
ordered did not fit and I com- 
plained to the maker, he arrived 
indignantly to protest. “They 
fit here,” he said (prodding my 
tender toe), “and they fit there ” 
(another prod); “you cannot 
expect them to fit everywhere 
all at once.” Such stories have 
a Hibernian ring about them. 
This supports the theory that 
among the inhabitants of the 
south of Ireland there are to 
be found distinct traces of 


Spanish blood, dating, no 
doubt, from the days of the 
Armada, which accounts, you 
will gallantly admit, for the 
beauty of the inhabitants. But 
to return to our muttons, or in 
this case to our bulls,—for no 
one can speak of Spain with- 
out mentioning bull-fighting. 
Foreigners, especially English- 
men, have so often denounced 
this national sport that he 
would be a bold man who said 
anything in its favour. It 
must be remembered, how- 
ever, that if all sport was pro- 
hibited that involved cruelty to 
animals, several of our national 
pursuits would have to be dis- 
established. The difference is 
between condoning cruelty be- 
cause of the sport, and finding 
sport in the cruelty itself. 
There have been many pro- 
tests in Spain itself against 
the practice of bull - fighting, 
from the gentle Isabella, Ferdi- 
nand’s wife, to the good queen- 
regent Christina. Juana, my 
cook, my pearl, whom I will 
mention later on, refused in- 
dignantly permission to attend 
a bull-fight; but, on the other 
hand, Dofia Julia, my teacher 
of Spanish, who claims noble 
origin, but is starving in an 
attic in quite imaginary gen- 
tility, lowered her pride so far 
as to ask a well-to-do patron 
the loan of a penny, the sum 
necessary to complete the pur- 
chase of a ticket for her son. 
“The lady,” said Dona Julia, 
who told me the story herself, 
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“was most kind. ‘There is 
not the slightest difficulty about 
the loan with you. Everybody 
knows Doiia Julia’—and she 
offered to lend me a real (24d.) 
I told her, however,” she con- 
tinued proudly, “one penny is 
sufficient. Dofia Julia is not 
a beggar.” The humble penny 
in this district is called by the 
picturesque name of “perro 
gordo” (big male dog); the 
halfpenny goes by the name of 
“perra chica” (little female dog). 

But returning again to bull- 
fighting, the first idea that 
presents itself to the mind of 
an Englishman is the cruelty 
to the horses. He pictures to 
himself Persimmon or Sceptre 
being torn to pieces by the 
savage horns of an infuriated 
bull, and denounces the sport 
accordingly. This is hardly 
fair. In the old chivalrous 
days gentlemen of rank entered 
the arena, mounted on the best 
steeds money could procure, 
and did their utmost when 
attacking the bull to preserve 
their horses from mutilation. 
Nowadays the most wretched 
specimens of horse-flesh that 
have just escaped the knacker’s 
yard are spurred to meet the 
charging bull by picadors of 
the lowest class, whose chief 
object is to present their horses’ 
flanks as an easy target for the 
bull’s horns, while taking every 
care to save their own limbs, 
encased for greater security in 
armour, leather wadding, and 
every kind of artificial protec- 
tion. The horses are doomed 
in advance even with greater 
certainty than the bull. The 
chief horror of the show to a 
humane spectator is this shed- 
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ding of blood. No animal, 
human or otherwise, remains 
indifferent at the sight of blood. 
It either sickens, terrifies, or 
excites. Alas! in Spain it 
sometimes creates laughter. 
“Que cola!” you hear a spec- 
tator say with a laugh as the 
tail of the poor bull is raised 
aloft and quivers in the death- 
throes. A phenomenon that 
struck me as detracting some- 
what of sympathy from the 
horse in a bull-fight is its 
curious impassivity. Some 
scientists aver that the sensi- 
bility to pain in the case of a 
horse is ten times that of a 
man. Soldiers have often said 
that the shrieks of a horse on 
the battlefield are agonising. 
Lower animals than the horse 
—the pig, the duck, to say 
nothing of the dog—will rend 
the air with shrieks if in 
pain. But the horse, standing 
in the bull-ring, with its side 
torn by the cruel horns of the 
bull, and its entrails trailing on 
the ground, makes no sound. 
I think if the horses could be 
given a hint to raise appalling 
shrieks consistent with the 
atrocities they undergo, the end 
of bull- fighting would be ap- 
preciably nearer. But the 
Spaniards as a race are not 
cruel, They have warm pas- 
sions and feelings of tender 
refinement. They are devoted 
to children and flowers. Little 
children will stop you in the 
street and beg for a flower from 
your button-hole. Spanish 
ladies are fond of animals. 
One of them (but she was half- 
French) told me she kept a 
ladybird for a whole year. She 
put a drop of water on a plate, 
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tapped with her finger, and the 
ladybird came like a dog and 
lapped the pearly stream. One 
day it escaped through a chink 
in the matting to a neighbour- 
ing flower-pot, but was lured 
back by the tapping of the 
lady’s finger on the plate. 
However, the months that 
passed so lightly over the lady’s 
head proved too much for the 
insect, and one day it was found 
dead in its primeval forest of 
moss, quite white with age. 
Curious cases of cruelty com- 
bined with love of animals are 
to be found in Spain. The 
following anecdote will illus- 
trate this. In one of the large 


ganados, or bull-pastures where 
the animals are carefully trained 
for the bull-ring, a young man 
named José, or Pépé as he is 
always called for short, had the 
special guardianship and train- 


ing of a certain very likely 
young bull. This occupation is 
not unattended with danger, 
for the keeper has often to 
spend his afternoon literally up 
a tree to escape the attention of 
his charges. Owing to Pépé’s 
kindness and attention the 
young bull under his care be- 
came so tame and docile as to 
be treated as a domestic pet,— 
so tame indeed that his owner, 
thinking he had not pluck 
enough to fight, and fearing 
the fiasco that would ensue 
in the bull-ring, passed him 
over again and again in favour 
of his more ferocious brethren. 
This rejoiced Pépé’s heart, as 
he began to think that his 
favourite would never be taken 
away, and redoubled his care 
and attention. The time came 
at last when, the supply of 
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bulls being short, the owner 
had to send up Pépé’s bull in 
spite of his meek reputation. 
Pépé wept passionately to see 
his favourite go; but, like a 
true Spaniard, spent most of 
his little savings in journeying 
up to the place where the 
bull-fight was to be held, in 
order to be present at the 
entertainment which must in- 
evitably involve the massacre 
of his protégé. To the surprise 
of every one, the bull, though 
tame and docile under the 
influence of Pépé, had a 
warrior’s heart within him. 
Once in the arena, and face 
to face with death, he fought 
with such courage and dexterity 
that a very rare thing happened. 
They granted the bull his life 
for his courage, and the myriad 
voices that shrieked for his 
death now shouted the louder 
for his life. The team of mules 
with their gay trappings and 
jingling bells, which always 
comes galloping in to drag 
out the carcass of the dead 
bull, saw only their expected 
burden weak and wounded, but 
just able to stagger to his feet, 
crowned with fiowers, the idol 
of a whole city. Then sun- 
burnt Pépé, from his hot seat 
among the “gods,” frantic with 
joy at the triumph of his fav- 
ourite, fought his way down 
through the seats, and though 
all hands were stretched out 
to stop him, leaped over the 
barrier into the arena and ran 
towards the. bull, calling him 
by his name. 

It looked like certain death. 
The bull, though weak and 
wounded, was nearly mad with 
fury, heat, and thirst, and 
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smarting from many a wound 
from the banderillas, Alllooked 
on in horror at what was to 
come, and many ladies covered 
their eyes with their fans so 
as not to see the impending 
tragedy. But the brave bull 
was true and faithful as he 
was bold. In spite of the 
blinding sun-dazzle, in spite of 
the smart of the spear-thrusts, 
above the noise, and _ the 
screams, and the shouting, he 
recognised the voice of his 
friend, and staggered forward 
to lick the hand of him who 
had fed him. The frenzied 
scene that followed this touch- 
ing episode of fidelity can only 
be imagined by those who know 
the real chivalry of a Spanish 
heart, and the mad excitement 
of a Spanish crowd that wel- 
comes and applauds some con- 
spicuous act of courage in the 
bull-ring. 

But other bulls, other man- 
ners. In every bull-ring there 
is a double barrier between 
the arena and the specta- 
tors. The first, about six feet 
high, is of stout woodwork, and 
can easily be negotiated by 
the bull. The second, much 
higher, is chiefly a stout open 
palisade-work, through which 
are poked sticks, umbrellas, 
fans, and even knives (so they 
say) at the unfortunate animal, 
should he be so rash as to leap 
over the first barrier. Be- 
tween the two runs a corridor, 
closed by a gate kept care- 
fully shut, leading to the stone 
stairs that give access to the 
seats. One day in Malaga 
a bull, bored at length with 
playing continuous pin-cushion, 
easily leaped the first barrier, 
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and finding the gate at the 
end of the corridor open, 
thought he would see what a 
bull-ring looked like from the 
point of view of a spectator. 
He proceeded to mount the 
staircase, and if he had really 
appeared among the seat- 
holders, the panic that would 
have ensued would have been 
appalling. But in an instant 
an uproar arose. Gendarmes 
and armed carabineers guarded 
the top of the staircase with 
drawn sword and loaded rifle, 
while a mob of aficionados beat, 
pinched, poked, and howled at 
the animal from behind. It all 
ended in smoke. The few bul- 
lets that accompanied the smoke 
found their outlet among the 
aficionados. Several, it was 
said, were killed, but the bull 
escaped (the irony of the word !) 
back to the arena, and met his 
death in the usual manner. But 
of the stories of bulls there is 
no end—stories of wild bulls, 
tame bulls, clever bulls, stupid 
bulls, stories of escaped bulls 
doing havoc in a crowded street, 
and even of bulls charging the 
wounded passengers at a rail- 
way accident. 

Every one of the lower 
classes is an aficionado, or, as 
we might translate it, “sports- 
man,” though strictly applied 
to bulls. In the heart of 
every urchin in Spain there 
lies a lurking ambition to rise 
one day to the height of an 
espada. Espada, please, not 
matador, still less (pace Car- 
men) toreador. The last word 
is, I believe, Portuguese, and 
means little more than torero, 
any man who is occupied with 
the profession of bull-fighting, 
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and has as much relation to an 
espada as @ common ostler to a 
king’s coachman. But an es- 
pada, if successful, is very much 
higher than a king’s coachman. 
He has a popularity that might 
arise in England, say, from a 
combination of Jean de Reske, 
Baden-Powell, and Prince Ran- 
jitsinhji, with a touch of Lord 
Charles Beresford and “Tod” 
Sloan thrown in. Children 
copy him, great ladies make 
love to him, everybody talks 
about him. He sees himself in 
every photographic shop, he 
reads about himself in every 
newspaper. Fans, match-boxes, 
and wine-bottles are proud to 
bear his effigy. Paragraphists 
call him by pet names, and he 
even reaches the dignity of cari- 
cature. His income runs some- 
times to many thousands a-year. 
Bull-fighters have a reputation 
for extravagance, and one hears 
stories of their taking baths of 
champagne, lighting cigarettes 
with 100-franc notes, and melt- 
ing gold candlesticks to astonish 
their friends with their opulence. 
Wild stories of women and wine, 
however, must be received with 
‘caution by those who know the 
sort of life a man must live who 
requires the utmost perfection 
of eye, nerve, and muscle to pro- 
tect him daily from a horrible 
death. His training is long, 
expensive, and irksome, in ad- 
dition to the danger. He must 
scorn delights and live laborious 
days, and, in addition to great 
dexterity, must be a man of 
infinite resource at critical 
moments. When Montes, the 
famous espada, had to face Pa- 
querito, the famous bull, the 
animal seemed so tame that 
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the people cried indignantly, 
“Turn him out!” But Montes, 
with unerring instinct and 
knowledge of bull character, 
cried, “ All get to the barrier!” 
and at that instant the bull, 
like a flash of lightning, charged 
head down across the arena, 
then made for the horses, tossing 
them with such fury and power 
that the picadors refused to 
fight again. Montes said, “I 
will kill the bull on one condi- 
tion, that if I fail in my first 
stroke the public must have 
patience and wait till I change 
my clothes, for I should never 
get near him again.” He 
killed the bull, however, with 
the first stroke, his arm being 
black and blue with the vio- 
lent effort. The bull’s horn 
had just touched him under 
the armpit. The most mas- 
terly coup of the espada is to 
kill the bull without shedding 
a drop of blood. 

There is no doubt that the so- 
called sport is so distasteful to 
an Englishman that many are 
years in the country without 
going to a corrida. They seem 
not to remember that in by- 
gone days in England a still 
more cruel form of sport—viz., 
bear - baiting was not only 
permitted but popular. In 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer we 
read, “Cruel as these sports 
[bear-baiting] were, in which 
the animal assailed, being 
staked to the ground, was 
often mangled in the most 
terrible manner or had his 
tongue torn out by the roots 
without awakening the con- 
ductors of the diversion to 
clemency, and in which the 
dogs were sometimes hewed 
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limb from limb to prove the 
soundness of the breed, they 
[the sports] continued to ob- 
tain,” &c. Again, the author 
of ‘Hudibras’ is inclined to 
treat a taste for bear-baiting 
as the token of a frank dis- 
position and a loyal temper. 
Queen Elizabeth herself dis- 
played a singular partiality for 
bull-baiting and_ bear-baiting. 
But this was in the days when 
England was “Merrie.” Eng- 
lishwomen of the present day 
express their horror of bull- 
fighting in stronger terms than 
their male friends. One of 
them, however, hesitating, said, 
“T should not so much mind if 
they were cows instead of the 
poor bulls.” She was thinking 
of the red-and-white creatures 
that had often “given her 
fits” in her own Worcestershire 
meadows. ‘“ Why don’t they 
have cow-fights instead of bull- 
fights?” “Madam,” was the 
reply, “they do have cow-fights 
sometimes.” But there is no 
man (and here an analogy 
might be drawn to make an 
Ibsenite play) who would not 
ten times rather face a bull 
than a cow. The reason is 
not far to seek. When a bull 
charges he does so with his 
eyes shut, and consequently 
many a time misses his stroke, 
and batters his head uselessly 
against the wooden barrier. 
But the wily cow keeps her eyes 
open. So when she does make 
a charge she rarely misses her 
mark. But in spite of the 
disgust that is raised in the 
minds of an Englishman or 
Englishwoman by the actual 
fighting and shedding of blood 


in the arena, there is much 


connected with bull - fighting 
that may be of innocent in- 
terest even to the most ardent 
patroness of our Dumb Friends’ 
League. For instance, there is 
the driving of the bulls into 
the special stables attached to 
the arena, the night before the 
corrida takes place. 

You are sitting in a palm- 
fringed garden overlooking the 
road along which the bulls are 
to come. The night is fine, 
moonless but not dark. White 
hands have been straying over 
the mandoline evoking the 
weirdest of sounds, a_ soft 
southern voice has been sing- 
ing folk-songs and songs of 
ancient loves. There is scarce 
a breeze. All is perfect peace. 
Suddenly there is a cry, “The 
bulls! the bulls!” and you all 
rush down the steps to the 
bottom of the garden to listen 
to a shuffling smothered sound 
of tired feet drawing near. 
The bulls are at hand. The 
lamps are put out, but the 
moon is now showing. There 
is plenty of light. Then come 
two civil guards. Then shouts 
and yells are heard. Then 
there is a rush of trampling 
hoofs, a cloud of dust, and 
they have passed. Once or 
twice as they go by there is 
the low sound of a moan. It 
seems to say to us, secure be- 
hind our wall of brick, “ Ave 
foresteros, Morituri tesalutant.” 
The guardians have brought 
them quietly to within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the encverro, 
and then they begin to hustle 
them. They are led by tame 
bulls, who have a bell round 
their neck. When all the 
fighting bulls are in the en- 
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cierro, the tame bulls edge 
towards the door, and are 
cautiously let out, the others 
being left prisoners. If one 
of the wild bulls tries to get 
out, the tame bulls drive him 
back with their horns. They 
come by road at night, and 
move in a certain order. First 
a man on horseback on each 
side a tame bull, the rear 
brought up by three more 
tame bulls. In addition are 
two tame bulls to each wild 
one. There are men on horse- 
back with spears and men on 
foot. During the day they stop 
in some farm or place in the 
mountains, and continue their 
march at night. Tame bulls 
always surround the wild ones, 
so that the latter are always 
in the middle. The tame ones 


go at the wild ones with their 
horns if they try to escape. 


The wild ones never retaliate, 
the reason being that when 
young they are so bullied if 
they retaliate, that when grown 
up they have a wholesome 
dread of their tame conductors. 

The next day is the fight, 
and you will have taken care to 
‘provide yourself and your lady 
companion with tickets for seats 
in the shade. You had better 
be punctual. A _ bull - fight 
is the only occasion punctu- 
ality is observed in Spain. It 
is better to be beforehand if 
you want to enjoy the gather- 
ing of the spectators before 
the arrival of the alcalde or 
president of the show. You 
rejoice that you are in the 
shade, it must be so hot over 
there in the sun on the dazzling 
white marble steps. The whole 
auditorium is like a gay par- 
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terre of flowers ; you can hardly 
see a head—it is all coloured 
fans and fluttering handker- 
chiefs. Meanwhile the lower- 
class spectators are not the 
least amusing. They scream, 
they chatter, they eat the fruit 
of unknown trees, the one side 
in the shade chaff unmercifully 
the other side in the sun. Let 
us hope your lady companion 
does not understand Spanish. 
A man offers a newspaper for 
sale, and you are furious to 
find it is a week old. It is 
not meant to read, but for 
the lady to sit down on. All 
is good nature; and now the 
alcalde arrives. If he is pop- 
ular, there is enthusiasm at 
the sight of him. If not, it 
is amusing to see the people 
gesticulating at him and scream- 
ing not the choicest of epithets 
at his unheeding head. Then 
out from the dark toril or den 
behind which the bull is wait- 
ing comes the cuadrilla or 
company of bull-fighters. They 
slowly march up the arena, 
their chief bows low to the 
president, who drops down a 
key for him to catch. Lucky 
man if he catches it, for he 
is rewarded by an ounce of 
bullion, value three pounds. 
The toril is unlocked, the doors 
are flung open, all eyes are 
fixed upon th- dark spot. For 
@ moment you are reminded 
of the well-known pictures of 
the Coliseum where the jailer 
is throwing open the doors 
and wakes the sleeping Christ- 
ians. But the dark spot is 
still there. In the gloom lies 
the bull, and all know it. Will 
he come out, or will he sulk 
and spoil their sport? He 
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comes out. Here he is! some- 
times slowly, sometimes at a 
gallop. When he finds himself 
in the arena he pauses and 
looks round. The noise and 
the light daze him for a mo- 
ment. Then he catches sight 
of something moving, and with 
head down he charges at it 
full pelt. That first mad rush 
across the arena is worth all 
the rest. It is magnificent. 
When you have seen it let your 
lady companion turn and fly. 
If she stops she will be assist- 
ing at a crime which will haunt 
her for days. 

Some have said of a bull- 
fight that what is not beastly 
is beastly dull. I certainly did 
not find it dull at all. One is 
so enthusiastically on the side 
of the bull. The horses, that 
usually excite the most pity, 
rouse in me less sympathy than 
the bull. They are old, they 
are ending a life of toil and 
misery, they do not see the 
danger coming. Their death 
is horribly revolting (some per- 
sons turn sick and leave the 
place), but it is generally a 
matter of a few moments. 
But the bull. He is in the 
flower of youth and strength. 
He is not a noisome beast like 
a snake or ascorpion. He does 
not delight in human flesh like 
a tiger or a crocodile. He is 
only young and strong and 
fierce, and they are going to 
torture him to death. Two 
days ago he was roaming on 
the plains of Seville glorying in 
his young strength. Now he 
has been lured into a trap by a 
tame bull (a craven race), he 
has been kept in the dark for 
hours, all through the night 
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without water, though his food 
has been salted. At length 
the door is opened. He rushes 
to the blessed light. He is 
blinded for a moment with the 
unaccustomed glare and the 
roar of strange voices. He 
stops and paws the ground. 
Then at the far end of the 
arena he catches sight of what 
seem a score of gaudy flies, an 
easy prey. Then that mad 
rush I spoke of before, worth 
all the rest besides. But the 
painted flies are men, and they 
each leap over the barrier out 
of his reach in a moment, and 
a sensation of irritating red 
and baffled fury is all that is 
left.. Then he catches sight of 
a wretched horse that stands 
blindfolded and motionless 
against the barrier. Again a 
rush and a crash, as horse and 
rider are tossed over his neck. 
There is a sickening sight of 
mangled remains. Turn away. 
The men escape unhurt—they 
are thickly padded for protec- 
tion. Often the bull, distracted, 
leaps the first barrier, the civil 
guards fly like rabbits, but the 
public, secure behind the second 
barrier, beat him with sticks. 
A man in front of me has 
snatched the banderilla from 
the bull’s shoulder and gloats 
over it, bloody asitis, At the 
same time, with a movement 
that is half involuntary, with 
a grin he draws aside his jacket 
and shows to those around him 
along sharp knife. I cannot 
help thinking, in some night of 
revolutionary horror, where 
there is murder and death in 
every street, what will be the 
doings of a man like this. 
There are six horses dead in the 
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arena, in every corner there is 
a shapeless horrible mass, but 
the people cry, “Caballos! mas 
caballos!” (“ Horses! more 
horses!””) and two more vic- 
tims are soon added to the list. 

The banderilla business you 
think simply cruel. You can- 
not understand what art there 
may be. You only see the 
maddened beast dashing about 
with barbed darts sticking into 
his quivering flesh. Then comes 
the espada’s turn. I am glad he 
is so good-looking. They might 
have hissed him if he wasn’t. 
There was quite a demonstra- 
tion one day against an espada 
who, though a fine man, had 
certainly an unprepossessing 
face. They hissed and screamed, 
“Que feo! que barbaridad! es 
impossibile!” (“ What a fright ! 
it’s monstrous! it ought not to 
be allowed!” But this espada 
leaves nothing to be desired on 
the score of good looks, and he 
is trying to make a speech to 
the alcalde, which is cut short 
by the too close neighbourhood 
of the bull. And then ensues 
the only part of a bull-fight 
that may be dignified by the 
name of sport. The bull and 
his adversary are equally 
matched, in spite of the differ- 
ence of their bulk. The ani- 
mal’s size and strength is 
matched against the man’s 
nerve and dexterity. The 
man is in deadly peril. He 
has only a sword and a cape 
in his hand to defend him 
from the infuriated beast. But 
with the utmost calm he sits 
upon a chair before the bull. 
He kneels before him, he takes 
him by the horn and tail, and 
plays with the wild animal as a 
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cat with a mouse. Then at the 
psychological moment he gives 
one deadly thrust, always in 
front, as he plunges his sword 
into the vital spot on the bull’s 
neck. Jf skilfully done it is all 
over with the bull. The greatest 
coup is to kill with one stroke. 
This is rarely seen, however, 
and usually it is but one more 
torture for the bull, who springs 
wildly about with the sword in 
his body and the blood stream- 
ing from the wound. If the 
espada is not very successful, 
or the bull is long in dying 
though brought to his knees, 
there steals up behind the 
prostrate animal a man with 
a steel instrument, and deals 
the hero an assassin blow that 
kills him. The bull falls for- 
ward. He consents todie. He 
is no more a bull but only beef. 
In come the mules with their 
jingling bells. The dead bull 
is dragged out of sight like 
a traitor, as well as the car- 
casses of the horses. Out of 
sight out of mind. The sand is 
raked, and then it begins all 
over again, till as many as seven 
bulls are killed in oneday. The 
ear of the bull is given to the 
successful espada. The rest is 
cut up and sold for those who 
like to buy. 

The entrance of the mules is 
a pretty sight, and it is a pity 
your lady companion should 
have missed it. Now, too, 
begins some of the fun of the 
fair, as the death of the bull 
gives the signal for an out- 
burst of enthusiasm on the part 
of the aficionados. Some of 
them ere this have been try- 
ing to make themselves con- 
spicuous. At the moment when 
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the bull was about to issue from 
the toril a man is suddenly seen 
dancing before the aperture 
waving his arm, defying the 
bull. He has no right there— 
he is hustled away ignomini- 
ously. Another in the very 
thick of the contest between 
the espada and the bull rushes 
across the arena, screaming and 
begging to be allowed to kill 
the bull. He is immediately 
suppressed. A third man is 
seen beating the bull when he 
is dead. But the enthusiasm of 
the mass of aficionados is only 
at its height at the death of 
the bull. It is an extraordin- 
ary scene. Hats, coats, cigars, 


shawls, and watches are thrown 
down into the arena, apparently 
as gifts to the espada, who bows 
profusely, and throws back the 
hats if he recognises the owners. 
Even benches are thrown in, 


but these are difficult to throw 
back. Meanwhile the lady spec- 
tators are not idle. Their gifts 
are more costly. Fans, purses 
with money, watches are thrown 
to the hero. One woman tears 
the diamond ear-rings from her 
ears, wraps them in a lace hand- 
kerchief, and hands them down. 
One woman in her excitement 
divests herself of her petticoat 
and follows suit. It is all very 
amusing, but more a subject for 
a caricaturist than a moralist. 
Better this sight than in the 
old days of the Coliseum, when 
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the vestals craned their with- 
ered necks over the balustrade 
to give the signal for the death 
of some splendid athlete,—those 
cruel feelings, as some aver, be- 
ing engendered by a feeling of 
hatred to all maledom in revenge 
for their own onerous virginity. 
But other countries, other man- 
ners. One has no right to find 
fault with the likes and dislikes 
of other people. Fora foreigner 
to censure the customs and ideas 
of another nation is the greatest 
impertinence. Still I must con- 
fess to a certain feeling of self- 
complacency as I contrasted the 
bloody tragedy in the arena, its 
sea of dark faces, and the shout- 
ing, “ Horses! more horses to 
the slaughter!” with the scene 
on a summer's afternoon at 
Lord’s cricket-ground, and ten 
thousand Englishmen applaud- 
ing a catch at point. 

One might moralise for some 
time on this theme: perhaps 
one cannot do better than imi- 
tate the high moral tone that, 
combined with an intimate 
knowledge of the country he 
describes, is such a conspicuous 
feature of the London corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Resumen.’ 
“How different are we in 
Spain!” he writes; “how de- 
grading it is to see English 
ladies at a racecourse consort- 
ing with jockeys!” &c. You 
see it is the point of view that 
makes the difference. 
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Children of Tempest. 


CHILDREN OF TEMPEST.! 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


CHAPTER XIIL—OVER TO BOISDALE, 


“FATHER LUDOVICK has been 
asking for you over in Bois- 
dale,” Col said some weeks after, 
to keep himself right with all 
the possible circumstances, but 
never a word of Father Lud- 
ovick’s sister, still supposed to 
be upon her mainland travels. 

“TI hope the good man is 
well?” said Duncan. “I had 


the thought once or twice to 
go over, but the intention may 
stand till slacker times. You 
will give him my remembrances 
when you see him next, and 


my excuses. If there’s any- 
thing in the tale of the ninety- 
and-nine, he’ll think mors of 
the lost sheep Col as a casual 
visitor than if I called myself 
on him once a-week.” 

“You will please yourself on 
that score,” said Col. “It is of 
no account to the lost sheep.” 

Duncan, who always felt the 
whip himself in any innuendo 
about his past, begged his 
brother’s pardon quickly. 

“No offence, I assure you,” 
said his brother, “none in the 
world! If it was lost sheep 
we had to discourse on over 
at Boisdale, the most notorious 
would be yourself. I, for one, 
was never within the four 
walls of their clerical fank in 
France,” 


“ Neither you were, Col, 
neither you were!” 

“ And that puts me in mind 
of a thing,” Col went on. “Do 
you know who brought you 
back from Paris?” 

Duncan reddened. “I could 
say with truth that I did not,” 
he said, “ but I’ll admit I have 
had my own suspicions that 
Father Ludovick himself was 
at the back of that. Mother 
said as much. She once told 
me that when father was near 
his end he sent for the Boisdale 
priest. They talked long and 
they talked late, and the out- 
come was that I was taken 
home. That I came willingly, 
because I felt all along I was 
unsuited for a priest, has 
nothing to do with it. I came 
home.” ° 

“ And here you are!” 

“ And here I am, as you say, 
Col. From that day till this I 
have never been able to learn 
the reason ; indeed, to tell the 
truth, I have always been a 
little afraid it was one that 
I would be happier not to 
know.” 

“A priest’s reason like 
enough,” said Col, thinking 
deeply, “and of little account 
among ordinary men.” 

“ Anyhow, here’s a sheep 
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that has escaped the shearing, 
and not very sorry for it. If 
Father Ludovick it was that 
advised my recall, I feel he 
had his own sufficient reasons. 
Once I would have given a 
good deal, from natural curi- 
osity, to know them; now I 
keep out of his way, from a 
feeling that there might be 
some displeasure in their dis- 
covery. Do you follow me, 
Col? The chapter’s closed. 
It’s a wise man that takes 
things as they come without 
too much inquiry, if they turn 
out in the end to his advan- 
tage. But how did you come 
to think of the priest in that 
connection ?” 

“We were talking of father 
—the priest and I, last Wed- 
nesday—and the legacy left 
to him and the crazy schemes 
he spent it on, and the priest 
sat without a word, and damned 
uncomfortable, I assure you, by 
the look of him, till I mentioned 
your name, and said it was a 
pity for all your years in the 
college wasted. He let the 
thing drop to me unawares 
there. ‘On my advising,’ said 
he; ‘he came back on my ad- 
vising ; it was the least that 
could be done,’ and no more 
than that, but shut up like an 
oyster, with his face pretty red 
and a look at his sister.” 

“ Miss Anna!” cried Duncan. 
“You did not tell me she was 
back.” 

Col’s face became indifferent. 
“Did I not?” said he “I 
could swear I did, but it does 
not matter; she came back at 
Christmas.” 

“ Faith, then, I wish you had 
said so sooner, and I would have 
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had a jaunt to Boisdale. What 
do you think of her?” 

“Oh!—I’m no judge,” said 
Coll. “If it was a quey, now, 
or a filly 4 

“You're a clever man, Col,” 
said Duncan, laughing, “but 
now and then, in some things, 
I’m thinking I could give you 
lessons.” 

Duncan went over to Bois- 
dale for St Brigid’s Day in 
February, when the men of the 
Outer Isles start the long-line 
fishing on the banks, when the 
raven begins to build, and the 
larks get their new voices. The 
early morning had been frosty, 
but now it was wonderfully 
bland; the sea was calm—the 
air so clear he could see the 
Monach Isles twenty miles 
away in banks of purple on the 
blue, and the rocks of them 
grey in the sun. 

The fisher of the Uists begins 
no enterprise but in the spirit of 
prayer, nor rises at morn nor 
sleeps at night, nor kindles crusie 
light nor smothers an evening 
fire, without some invocation of 
the saints. When he sees the 
sun at morning break, gorgeous, 
through the sea, he takes the 
bonnet from his head and feels 
again the early awe before 
Columba. 

On St Brigid’s Day the 
fishermen went to chapel and 
heard their priest exhort them 
to ways of justice and peace in 
all their traffic on the deep. 
When Duncan came first in 
sight of Stella Maris, he could 
see the men, with Mass over, 
clustered near the quays casting 
lots for their places on the fish- 
ing-banks—themselves boister- 
ous like the sea itself. On the 
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southern wall of the chapel was 
a seat where old men gathered, 
guessing at the possibilities of 
the opening season. For them 
the wave no more, nor the pull 
on hard-rimed oar, nor the 
swelter at the line. They 
looked out on the old friend— 
the old enemy—lying there so 
crafty hiding her thoughts, and 
tried their ancient skill to find 
the darting gannet against the 
dazzle of theeast. They would 
have been contending at the 
quays too, and not here at the 
chapel’s gable, were it not that 
it is unlucky for the young to 
meet the old when the young 
are going a-fishing. Seven of 
them sat with their humps to 
the wall, and gallantly feigned 
a satisfaction with their fate. 

“We are lucky to be out of 
it, brave lads, and our fortune 
made before the trade was 
done,” said one, whose fortune 
was six sons that wrought for 
him. “There has not been a 
notable fishing, my grief! since 
the year of the yellow snow. 
At the best of it I was always 
thinking the long lines no 
gentleman’s occupation. The 
‘cod and conger—they are the 
churls of the sea, daundering 
around in singles like the raven 
of the land: give me the her- 
ring of the summer-time, that 
moves from place to place in 
jolly bands, and is a king’s fish, 
and was never caught by the 
greed of its guts with lob or 
cockle, but went to his death, 
like the great Macleans, in 
noble armies. Long lines! 
long lines! to the Worst with 
them !—give me the nets at her, 
bow to back, and the brine of 
the curing-barrels.” 
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“Tt was very well in its 
time, but nowadays too many 
of the curing-barrels belong to 
Corodale Col, and the bounty 
and the price he pays for the 
cran are hardly worth a God- 
fearing man wetting his boots 
or putting his breath in a net- 
bow for,” said another little 
red man, like a gurnet at the 
gills and the nose of him. 
“They’re calling him the New 
Man, my heroes; but the New 
Man’s as close in the claws as 
the old smuggler.” 

“T’m not so sure about the 
old smuggler,” said another ; 
“Col’s brand is still on the 
ankers of the Happy Return, 
and I hear he’s often across at 
the Sergeant’s inn at Creggans. 
It was never the morning 
bitters brought Corodale there.” 

“Well, he’s here at Mass 
often enough, and makes plenty 
of profession,” said the gurnet. 

“Here at Mass and friendly 
with Master Ludovick; but, 
tllean, have you seen him bungle 
at the holy water? I takeit for 
a sign. The New Man! faith! 
who gave him the name but 
Dark John that thinks so much 
of his life saved on St Michael’s, 
he would throw it away for 
Col—in any manner but drown- 
ing. By the Book! and there’s 
his brother Duncan himself.” 

Duncan passed with a smile 
and the word of day for the 
oldsters at the gable-end; stood 
for a little apart from the 
fishermen, loudly _ bickering 
over the luck of their drawing, 
and went to the jetty where 
women were passing the vials 
of holy water into the dens of 
the skiffs. Father Ludovick 
stood on the slip and beamed 
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in the lovable banter of his 
flock. 

“You rogue!” said he to 
Duncan, “ where have you been 
for a hundred thousand years? 
Am I a leper, Corodale Og? 
Or has the tale gone about the 
islands that Father Ludovick’s 
Spanish wine issour? At least 
a twelvemonth back from—at 
least a twelvemonth home, and 
all I have seen of you was a 
phantom on a wild morning on 
the long ford, when I was too 
demented to make much of the 
opportunity.” 

*‘T have been so busy,” said 
Duncan. 

“Tt is the worst of fevers; I 
hope it is not catching. Your 
brother Col was not so busy 
but what he could find time to 
be civil and give us a call 
occasionally. Let me warn you 
that you'll have a cold reception 
from Anna on the head of your 
neglect. There was a good deal 
of Mr Duncan in her conversa- 
tion before she went to Edin- 
burgh, but now that she’s come 
back to find that very throng 
gentleman has never looked the 
road her poor brother was on, 
all the time of her absence, but 
left his neighbourly courtesies 
to Col—h’m! well let me tell 
you, sir, it is a different tale 
with her. You will go up to 
the house at once and make 
your own explanations and 
apologies ; and what is more, I 
cannot just now go with you 
for a backing, for here I’m at a 
duty that cannot be left. Go 
up and have something to eat 
and drink—if her ladyship will 
forgive you enough to be hospit- 
able—and I'll follow by-and-by. 
But let me tell you again, sir, 
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you compare but poorly with 
Col.” 

“Was it ever otherwise,” 
said Duncan, laughing. “For 
that you must blame nature 
and not myself, that is a poor 
creature and does the best he 
can.” 

He went up to the house with 
but a dim conception of her 
presence or of her mind. He 
had seen her white and cold 
and disarranged, her thoughts 
all flying, and that sufficiency 
that is the finest gift of woman 
altogether wanting. It was 
indeed to meet one that was 
still a stranger to him he left 
Father Ludovick her brother. 

No sign of life was round the 
priest’s house except the smoke 
of its chimneys; but when he 
came close he heard a woman 
singing in a voice so full of 
thinking and of soothing that 
he could have listened for ever. 
For a while he stood on the 
sole-sod of the porch with his 
hands on the jambs indulging 
himself, and made out the air of 
a Gaelic lullaby. It had the 
fondness of maternity, conveyed 
that wonderful confidence that 
sets children startled at the 
terror of the world, asleep; it 
made him young, it made him 
happy. Reluctant he rapped 
at the open door. The singer 
was too fully possessed by her 
song and did not hear, nor hear 
indeed when he rapped again, 
so he stepped within the porch, 
intending to try the inner door. 

But the inner door, too, was 
open, and showed him a curious 
spectacle. Anna sat with the 
side of her face to him, knitting, 
and while she made the needles 
flash she rocked a wicker cradle 
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with her foot and sang. 
Bride!” she sang— 


“O 


‘““O Bride, Brideag, come with the 
wand 
To this wintry land ; 
And breathe with the breath of the 
Spring so bland, 
Bride, Bride, the little Bride !” 
She was dressed like one that 
had been at an assembly, in a 
deep-tucked gown of white, 
short-waisted in arecent fashion, 
a green sash round it, a fillet of 
green staying the tumult of her 
hair, where nestled a spray of 
the primrose that blooms on 
the isles when the rest of the 
world is barren. He stood 
astounded at her occupation, 
at her beauty, and felt some 
sudden flush of soul that never 
before had been in his ex- 
perience. She seemed the very 
spirit of all he thought of when 
he thought upon maternity— 
something lush and happy like 
the summer fields. A mad- 
ness touched him for a second 
that she was his own, and 
he, the tired householder, come 
home. 

“Duncan!” she cried with 
the freedom that the Hebrid 
‘Isles are happy in, when she 
turned and saw him. “Dun- 
can!” said she, her face on fire 
with pleasure or surprise, and 
came with outstretched hands 
—an action so spontaneous and 
so much in harmony with his 
thoughts that he was almost 
swept away on his delusion. 

“You have come at last,” 
said she, “and of course with 
your old luck you must be 
finding me at a disadvantage.” 

“T declare, Miss Anna,” said 
Duncan, “that I could not find 
you better engaged. The baby 
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and you must pardon me for 
spoiling the song.” 

“The baby!” cried Anna, 
and seeing he was in earnest, 
laughed outright. “ Bonny on 
the baby! come and see our 
Brideag!” She tilted over the 
wicker cradle and let him see it 
held only a sheaf of corn, orna- 
mented with flowers, and shells, 
and ribbons. “ Have you been 
so long in France,” she asked, 
still laughing at his confusion 
on this discovery, “that you 
have forgotten the little Bride? 
Ludovick must be always laugh- 
ing at my play-acting, but even 
himself he is fond of the old 
diversions and ceremonies, and 
lets me lead the girls in pro- 
cession on Brigid’s eve. We 
made her yesterday—look, Coro- 
dale! is she not the darling 
now? and so good-humoured 
to be of my quarrelsome sex. 
Twelve of us in white took her 
round the townships, and the 
others took her here this morn- 
ing and bedded her, with all 
the luck that is with her, in 
the house of Father Ludovick. 
Aren’t we droll? Now, if you 
laugh at us——” 

She searched him for a sign 
of contempt, but this was the 
last humour he could have 
found amusement in. 

“Miss Anna,” said he, “I 
am not laughing.” 

“Well, you can be if you 
like, then,” she said. “I give 
you liberty — though, if you 
had laughed without my per- 
mission, I would have been 
much offended. Of course a 
man must think me daft to 
be rocking the little Brideag ; 
it was so childish. Just like 
—just like the little girl you 
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came to on the Trialabreck 
island? I quite forgot, and 
at my knitting, my feet went 
to the rocker without think- 
ing, and the song of ‘Crodh 
Chailin’ came to my lips with- 
out any idea of what I sang.” 

“Indeed, and where better 
could the song be than there?” 
asked Duncan, twinkling, with 
his eyes on her lips till she 
bit the under one as if it had 
been stung. 

“OQ my young man, my good 
young man, you must be kept 
in your place like the rest of 
your family!” thought Anna. 

“Gallantry seems to run in 
the blood of the Corodale 
folk,” she told him. “I can 
only say ‘Thanks.’ And now 
that you have found me at 
my doll—that some of us are 
fond of in our hearts till we 
are well matured, let me tell 
you—and have again an advan- 
tage over me, I must ask for 
your excuse for paying no 
attention to our invitations 


that we sent to you by Mr 
Col.” 

“Father Ludovick warned 
me of a cold reception,” said 


Duncan, cheerfully. “ What 
excuse can I make but that 
far is the cry to Corodale, as 
the saying goes in Lorn, and 
that Col is so busy with 
a hundred notable ventures 
abroad, it takes me all my 
time to look after the trivial 
ones at home.” 

“Your brother was most 
considerate, in spite of all his 
engagements. He did much 
to cheer Ludovick in my ab- 
sence. And let me tell you, 
Mr Duncan, I’m fair in love 
with him—though, to be sure, 
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it’s a thing I would not care 
to have mentioned to himself, 
lest it should add to the con- 
ceit of him, that is not very 
small already.” 

Duncan felt for a second a 
new and curious pang. The 
thing was said in sport, he 
knew ; but yet, could anything 
have been more natural? 

“Tt’s the first good luck he 
has had, then, in the twelve- 
month he and I have worked 
together,” said he, not too 
seriously. ‘And who better 
deserves it? As brave as a 
lion x 

“Oh! you are very com- 
placent and agreeable. There 
are as brave ” said Anna, 
contrairy, looking at him, and 
remembering the night in 
Trialabreck. 

“As handsome as a prince 

“And who knows it better 
than himself? But that is a 
matter of taste.” 

“As honest as the day!” 

“H’m! who is denying it? 
Mr Duncan, it looks to me as 
if you had plenty of practice 
at pleading for a brother who 
is very well able to look after 
himself, I assure you. And 
now that I think of it, I de- 
clare I could never love a man 
quite so perfect as this you are 
describing to me. I take back 
my word—as a woman is quite 
at liberty, surely, to do when 
the mood comes to her—and 
I make it ‘like’ instead of 
love.” 

“ T’amitié, c’est Vamour sans 
ailes,” said Duncan, and Anna 
laughed. 

“ Without wings, indeed ; and 
that minds me, Mr Duncan, 
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that I am a goose to be so 
frivolous. It comes of this 
little Brideag,” and, redden- 
ing again at the sight of the 
cradle and its occupant, that 
she had been discovered so 
ludicrously playing with, she 
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caught it up and thrust it 
into an inner room. 

“There!” said she — “the 
last of my dolls! And _ be- 
cause you must laugh at me, 
I'll be the very sedate woman 
all the rest of the day.” 


CIIAPTER XIV.—TIR-AN-OIG. 


Duncan felt that he talked 
as @ man dances when it is a 
happy night with him, every 
fibre of the flesh of him in a 
compact, and soul as well as 
body part of the dancing tune. 
When Ludovick joined theom— 
the tall man, with eyes half- 
shut and twitching at the 
under-lids as the eyes of 
mariners do that constantly 
look on sun-struck seas—he 
found the sinner forgiven and 
the pair on a footing of 
drollery. It had been so be- 
tween her and Col, but even 
Ludovick could feel that here 
was something of a difference, 
—that in Anna, this time, was 
no reserve. For a little, a 
cloud came over him— some 
dim breath of doubting, of 
‘regret, for what, he knew not, 
as he looked at them. For 
the first time in all his know- 
ledge Anna was out of his 
world, and farther off, he felt, 
than when the waves of the 
Minch and the dreary miles of 
the mainland and the dark- 
ness sundered them. And 
Duncan —so elate, so sure— 
what in the world had come 
to this recluse from Corodale 
that in his brother’s report 
was for usual so engrossed in 
the material affairs of the 


world, on herds, and crops, 


and correspondence? If love 
was an ailment that seized on 
one at sight as the solan on 
the saithe-fish, and not a thing 
that grew about the heart in 
years as the lichen creeps on 
rock, as his affections had 
grown about Anna, he would 
have thought that this stranger 
had in an hour, by some magic, 
got into such a surety of com- 
prehension and possession as he 
himself enjoyed. 

At noon the boats set out 
for the fishing-banks upon a 
sea blue beyond comparison. 
It would gladden the most 
indifferent eye, as sunsets do, 
that in their grandeur have a 
message and a hope that man 
at the end of all may not be for 
the maggot, that he may be 
cheerful, that he should be 
brave. Duncan felt it—saw 
it—heard it—in the rolling 
deeps; he knew to-day in the 
very bones of him that the 
world was magnificent and all 
well, he felt every dreary hour 
in Corodale, every doubt that 


came from his strained position 


there, uplifted on the cold clean 
washing waves that rose in the 
bay and struck the steadfast 
rock. And Anna walked be- 
side him—he hoped she shared 
in these delightful influences. 
Father Ludovick busied him- 
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self amongst his children, com- 
ing from his abstractions to haul 
laughingly on tack and hal- 
yard, with “There you are, 
Master Ludovick! is it not the 
splendid fisherman was spoiled 
in you when they made you 
into a clerk?” from bantering 
fishermen, stout junks so thickly 
clad in home-spun wool that 
when they laughed it was like 
trees in hurricanes. They 
asked him what of the weather, 
though there might be none of 
them that had not skill else- 
where than in the presence of 
this magician Lord of the Isles 
to know without an error what 
the sky told, the shoulder of 
Benmore, and the birds: he 
glanced neither to the right 
nor to the left, up nor down, 
but promised at once a night 
of calm and three tides more 
of it. 

Children gathered round 
Anna, brown like the winter 
brackens or the young leaves 
of the early oak, laughing 
in a chorus for no reason 
that was visible, the luckiest 
that were nearest burying 
their heads in her gown, con- 
vulsed with happiness; and 
she laughed too, in a ripple 
of hilly brooks on mossy green 
stones, with the spirit of Spring 
in tiny woods,—not the great 
and brooding where dwell re- 
flections and remorses — not 
loudly at all, as if the joy 
were something out of herself, 
but as if the secret of con- 
tent was in her bosom. The 
women, come to see their men 
off, laughed too, bewitched, in- 
fected by herself—the darling! 
Oh, surely to-day there was 
no care in little Uist of the 
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sheldrakes; surely this was 
Tir -an-oig—the land of the 
eternal young. No more nights 
of storm for Uist; no more 
rain nor cold, hunger nor mist, 
sorrow nor farewell. ‘Come 
back, come back, little scamps, 
little heroes, and do not vex 
the lady!” cried the mothers, 
but did not mean it in the 
least, loving to see their chil- 
dren there, knowing there was 
but one joy between them 
all—the joy of the Spring— 
that Brigid’s white wand had 
touched them all, the inno- 
cents! and opened their in- 
ward eyes to the gardens of 
Tir-an-oig. 

The sun made the sands 
pure gold, dazzling beside the 
blue of the sea; the far-off 
islands seemed to hang in the 
heavens. From the houses 
along the bay, once mean 
and dark, now by the magic 
of Bride made sweet and 
simple and clean as garden 
hives, the smoke of peats came 
blowing to the shore, not only 
the scents of buried grass and 
shrub and of all the ancient 
summers, but the incense of 
domestic gods—glastaig and 
brownie and dwarf—that had 
sat for generations round the 
hearths. 

“Come away, come away, 
little rogues, and let the lady 
be,” said the mothers—hypo- 
crites! ‘No, no,” she cried, 
and put her arms about as 
many as she could, bent 
over them—Bride herself, pure 
white, with the primrose in 
her bosom—and in a sweet fury 
shared her lips among them 
as they fought for her favours. 
Some strands of her hair were 
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drawn from her temples, and 
beat about their mouths as 
they ravished her caresses: 
they knew a perfume that they 
had never perceived before, 
that pleased them wonderfully 
—the smell of birchen leaves 
from mainland woods, that 
brides in the Outer Isles make 
use of for the bathing of their 
hair in Spring. 

“Come with us for luck,” 
cried a lad on the last skiff, 
leaning, all aslope, his weight 
on the oar he thrust with from 
the beach, his face like that 
of the olden Lochlanners who 
handsomely scourged the isles 
when heroes moved about the 
world in galleys, his figure 
strong and tense. 

“Oh well would I like it, 
Magnus,” cried Anna, her face 
bright at the notion; “but I 
have the pots and pans.” 

“ Well, lady,” cried the fellow, 
so handsome and bold, “say 
three times ‘ Luck to you,’ and 
we'll come back in the morning 
up to the gunnel.” 

‘Good luck! good luck! 

good luck!” cried Anna, and 
kissed her hand. 
*“O Christ!” said the fellow 
under his breath, in all devotion 
to the others of his company, 
“look at yon, and I so ignor- 
ant and poor!” 

Duncan felt an aimless yearn- 
ing: the world of itself was 
perfect, but something within 
himself was incomplete. 

“We might take a little boat 
and follow them out of the 
bay,” said he. 

“ And I never thought of it!” 
said Anna. “ Ludovick, will you 
come out to the point on the 
little Ron?” she cried. But 
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Ludovick had affairs in chapel, 
and asked to be excused, so the 
little boat went out with Dun- 
can and Anna alone at her 
stern, blown under a fanning 
breeze that was like a sigh, in 
the wake of the skiffs departing 
with their brown sails softly 
flapping and their sweeps 
splashing the blue. He held 
the sheet, she sat beside him, 
close against his arm, for the 
Ron was heavenly narrow. 
The odour of the birch-leaves 
was between them: he swooned 
in some wood of France, or in 
some mainland garden as the 
boat nodded on the sea, scarce 
moving throughit. If this was 
not Tir-an-oig, if this was not 
the land of eternal youth and 
honeymoon, Tir-an-oig was 
there before them—Barra with 
the beads of pearly islets round 
it, Orosay and Fiaray and 
Fuday. A bird’s song suddenly 
rose from the bay behind them— 
the confession of the linnet, bird 
of Bride, sounding passionate 
after the shrill of the sandpiper, 
the sea-swallow’s cry. Over 
their shoulders the isle they left 
was flooded with the sun, and 
every hill and hollow was 
majestic. The skiffs stretched 
out before them, and suddenly 
the fishermen sang. They put 
their bodies to the oars and 
their spirits into an torram of 
the ancient unperplexed old 
days, singing in unison as men 
do that ride on horses upon 
serious affairs, or as did the 
Lochlan kings. It rose, the 
boat-song, as if the sea itself 
thought it and must tell its 
great desire; and hearing it, 
Anna murmured a counter so 
sweet and mellow that it made 
R 
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the Ron as it were the sole pos- 
sessor of the song. 

Duncan looked at the swell 
of her throat and the surge of 
her breasts where the primrose 
lay, and felt again that yearn- 
ing aimless and serene. A 
thousand times had come to 
him in happy hours a brief 
conviction that between him 
and bliss’s very climax some- 
thing less tangible than a web 
of gossamer lay; but how to 
break through these bounds, 
that were on trial more durable 
than ramparts of stone! Now 
the sense of it was in every 
artery ; his heart, he felt, was 
tangled in her hair, though he 
never had the thought in words 
but in a shiver of the being. He 
saw that she was what he once 
had thought the world was—in 
its morning, before the curst 
sophistications. The boat-song 
floated over the sea, the linnet 
piped on land, the waters were 
blue to very ecstasy—the very 
heaven itself—and in the 
heavens they floated free from 
the influence of the clod. 

She had been looking before 
her into the west, out to the far 
horizon, as if her thoughts were 
there, content in all her being, 
her eyes half closed on the 
dazzle of the waves, her lips 
scarcely parted as she sang her 
counter to the seamen’s air. 

“What are you thinking 
of ?” he asked her. 

“T did not think at all, I 
was so happy,” said she, with 
her eyes still on the sea-edge. 
“ But now that you have made 
me think, I think—I hope—oh, 
I hope I shall never be forlorn,” 
and suddenly she glanced about 
her—at the pearly isles of Barra 
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Sound, at the land behind them 
basking in the sun. A tear 
came to her eyes, the well- 
ings of that strange chagrin 
that comes on all the sensitive 
who know that beauty is so 
brief. 

“ Forlorn said Duncan, 
passionate. ‘ Whoever can be 
moved by days and scenes like 
these can never be for long for- 
lorn;” and then of a sudden 
there came to him, as he saw 
the curve of her neck, the throb 
of her bosom, the conviction 
that the world without her 
would indeed be desolate. Now 
he knew the gossamer web that 
lay between him and the com- 
plete surrender of the soaring 
lark, the unalterable content- 
ment of stars for ever insepar- 
able,—it was that they were 
apart. And yet—in that per- 
fume of the birch-woods, hear- 
ing the distant song of those 
men labouring at the oars, 
there was another thought and 
baffling, that she was sweeter 
not in his possession. He loved 
her—and yet he knew that she 
was better wild and free. 

Anna turned to him and saw 
his eyes, so strange, and guessed 
why she was happy. Her own 
she cast down for a moment 
in confusion, wondering and 
mute; then, “I think we must 
go back,” said she. 

“We can never go back,” 
said Duncan, putting about the 
boat and heading for land; “we 
have gone too far from the old 
dull place for that. Tir-an-oig, 
Tir-an-oig, who comes back 
from Tir-an-oig ?” 

She did not ask him what 
he meant, but sat now silent, 
the faintest flush on her coun- 
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tenance. Over Uist the people 
were dispersed; Stella Maris 
stood grey-white on its pinnacle 
above the land, constant in this 
world of changing fancies, ex- 
ceedingly earnest, certain, and 
austere. To its south they saw 
Ludovick rising on the brae, 
his tall figure bent against the 
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furrows of a little field beyond 
his dwelling. When he reached 
the summit he stood dark 
against the sky. He stood a 
moment there, and turned and 
looked across the islands and 
over the sea, the genius of the 
place, a figure lonely beyond 
expression. 


CHAPTER XV.—A MESSENGER, 


The old men who sat at the 
gable-end, lazy-content to the 
marrow, nudged each other 
when a man passed at a dis- 
tance who had not a fortune 
of sons at work for him, and 
though elderly was not so very 
old, yet was not with his neigh- 
bours that went a- fishing. 
Michaelmas Day had brought 
Dark John to the boundary- 
walls of valour, as they said in 
Uist, though he was the last 
himself who would have owned 
to it. From that on, he had, 
more than ever he had before, 
a horror of the deep, so that 
the thickest plank in his boat 
seemed under his feet like 
paper, and a heel of a half- 
‘inch in a puff of wind made 
him gasp like one that slid 
into perdition. Ailments and 
omens he made much of after 
that—no pretext too scurvy to 
keep him from the hazards of 
the open Sounds; and he 
caught the fish he lived on 
mainly in fresh waters or in 
the sheltered bays of the east 
m calm weather, where he 
went spearing flounders in the 
pools after the women already 
had had their pick of them and 
had gone home. He fancied he 
kept his secret cunningly, but 


there was neither man nor wife 
in Uist who did not under- 
stand. 

To-day he waited till the 
long-line men were gone, and 
now came down with a lobster- 
creel to his skiff, that had, 
like himself, been salved from 
a grave in the sands of Kintra. 
Father Ludovick, a little way 
off, standing on the hill-top, 
sweeping the world with his 
glances, feeling benign with all 
his happy flock, gave him a 
wave of the hand as one of 
God’s own creatures, and pit- 
ied him in spite of a repug- 
nance. John touched his cap 
to the priest, uneasy, for this 
was a person who knew all 
things, even before they came 
to the confessional. He shuf- 
fled on his way more slowly, for 
some women stood on the quay- 
head exchanging scandal in the 
shelter of their new spring 
shawls, and seemingly in the 
key for some diversion now 
that the men were gone. He 
would have fled from an en- 
counter but for the knowledge 
that the old men at the chapel- 
wall watched him, and that the 
women themselves were fit for 
any escapade that might dis- 
comfort him. 
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“Here comes the gioltair— 
here comes the poltroon,” said 
one of them, half in pity, half 
in contempt, and all of them 
turned about with interest, and 
unfriendly, for might their own 
husbands not some day come 
to this—their husbands and 
their sons, that dared the 
wildest weather, and were out 
at night in the welter of the 
Minch when this wretch snored 
sluggardly and snug at home? 

“There you go, John!” cried 
the boldest of them—the virgin 
who carded wool on Michael- 
mas night. “ You are late, just 
man; put a pace on you, and if 
you do not catch the head of 
the fish, you will maybe get the 
tail.” 

“Good day to you, dames,” 
said John, most blandly. “Oh 
righ! and isn’t this the 
weather?” and cast a flatter- 
ing glance at the sunny hollows 
of the island, at the gold sand 
and the cordial sea. 

“You could not have it 
calmer if you were the witch 
of Mull herself, and had, just 
man, the making of it,” said 
the spinster, her bosom swelling 
with satisfaction that she should 
be blessed with such an op- 
portunity. She had had a 
lover once: he had _ been 
drowned. 

“T am going out to the 
Stallion rock just for a little 
pot of lobsters,” said he, throw- 
ing his creel into the boat 
with much pretence at manly 
bustling. 

“A fierce, fierce fish the 
lobster, John,” said the spinster ; 
“you must watch, courageous 
man, that you are not bitten,” 
and the other women laughed. 
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“Daughters of she - dogs!” 
said John to himself and 
scratched his neck, then thrust 
some shreds of dulse seaweed 
in his mouth from a store he 
always kept in his waistcoat 
pocket. He was ever a man 
that feared and hated the 
creatures that eagerly hunt 
for man and live in petticoats: 
this gathering of the pack gave 
him a sort of terror, but he put 
the best face he could on it. 
“ Ladies,” said he, “I will not 
be detaining you,” and made 
to pass, but not this way was 
Bell Vore the virgin to lose 
her opportunity. 

“There would be more money 
at the fish than at the lobsters,” 
said she, hugging her blubbery 
self in her plaid with the 
greatest satisfaction. ‘“ You 
should be with the men, Dark 
John.” 

“My end! my hope! my 
loss and my losing! there, 
good dame, would I be for 
certain but for the fact that I 
drew but a notable barren bit 
of bank for my portion, and it 
was not worth the going to,” 
said Dark John, who never 
swithered at a lie. 

“Och! the devil, now wasn’t 
that unlucky?” said the 
spinster. “It would be a bit 
too far out now, I'll wager?” 

“And I would never have 
put an oar to it this day of 
days in any case, for the first I 
clapped eyes on in the morning 
when I set my foot over the 
sole-sod of the door was a red- 
haired woman. Red - haired 
women are good for love (as 
they say) but poor for fortune, 
pleasant dame, and are the 
worst of omens for men that 
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are starting on the day’s ex- 
ploits. I did not venture forth 
till I thought the road was 
clear, and here, on my word! 
was @ Dalvoolin red-haired 
woman sitting with a pack of 
her husband’s sails on the road 
before me. I would as soon 
have met the Worst One himself 
and he in his red wroth.” 

“OQ John, John!” cried the 
woman, “but you are sore on 
us poor creatures. Is there not, 
now, between yourself and me 
and the creel you are carrying, 
one woman among all the kindly 
girls of Uist you could be 
thinking of in an evening or 
counting lucky to meet at the 
start of a day’s fishing?” 

“T would be gaily telling you 
that, Bell Vore, my darling,” 
said he, with a crafty smirk that 
was laughable, “if there was 
but yourself, and these other 
The 


ladies were not listening.” 
other women laughed at this 
and made off, leaving the pair 
of them, and at that Dark John 


got some of his courage. He 
chewed his dulse with relish, 
and felt that now he was on 
equal terms with his enemy. 

“There’s but the one woman 
in all Isle Uist,” said he, “I 
would consider lucky for me to 
meet of a morning and I on my 
way to the banks.” 

“Who might she be, honest 
man?” said the spinster, who 
had never abandoned hope. 

“Who but Herself? Many a 
time I’ll be sending a boy out 
of the house before me in the 
morning to see if Miss Anna is 
on the road, and if she is, I 
run out and past her, and I’m 
the stout fellow then for the 
fishing.” 
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“Then you have not been 
seeing her much since Michael- 
mas?” said the spinster sourly, 
“for you and the banks since 
then have been strangers. 
And Herself is in demand to- 
day, for look !—she is out at the 
fishing on her own account, 
and I'll swear she has made 
her shot, and found a spot and 
haled him,” and she pointed to 
the Ron drifting in the lee of 
little Oronsay. 

“Mo chreach! now, do you 
tell me?” said Dark John 
sharply. “Who is with her?” 

“The stuck priest from Coro- 
dale,” said Bell Vore. 

He stared at the boat, dum- 
foundered, forgetting at once 
the virgin and her mockery, 
swearing mutteringly to him- 
self in the words that Gaelic 
borrows from the Gall, then, 
fired as it seemed by some sud- 
den decision, threw his creel 
into the boat, turned his back 
on the woman with a sentence 
of excuse, and hurried over the 
quay cobbles to the shore. He 
rose on the brae, determined ; 
skirted the vacant gable of Our 
Lady Star, following the road 
north with long sliding steps 
that never took his shoe-soles 
from the gravel, his mind tur- 


‘bulent and his eyes with no 


engagement, so that he walked 
without seeing anything for an 
hour, and turned Dalveen and 
its broken walls to come face 
to face with Col. 

“Here’s a man in a hurry,’ 
cried Col. “The like of this I 
have not seen in leisuredly Uist 
since the Norway bark was 
wrecked on Fioray, and every- 
one wanted timber for building 
of byres.” 


’ 
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“Tm in better luck this time 
to find you ; and, my grief! that 
it was not so before, when I 
went seeking you for a funeral,” 
said Dark John, wincing, a hand 
to his side, for he had come like 
the very wind. 

“Your news first and then 
your grumbling,” said Col. 

“Tt’s just this, that there’s a 
fellow yonder in Boisdale I need 
not mention by name, and he in 
a place where I would much 
prefer his half-brother.” 

Col’s face grew furious. 
“You damned fool!” said he. 
“What is this to me that you 
should break your legs to tell 
me? I hope you let every gull 
in Boisdale know you were 
coming here to carry me such 
piper’s news.” 

Dark John shrank before the 
vexation of his master, as this 
man was, who never paid him 
wages, yet, because of one gal- 
lant impulse, could command 
him to the pit’s mouth. “ Allow 
me for that, Corodale!”’ said he. 
“Dumb’s the limpet, but more 
dumb the rock it hangs on, and 
the rock a gossip compared with 
me, myself — Dark John, and 
your humble servant. I thought, 
on my word! the thing might 
interest you; but it seems I 
have worked my legs for noth- 
ing. Well! well! I will know 
better another time. If the 
thing was of importance, I 
would have remarked that the 
one I mean—and no names men- 
tioned—sits in the fon with 
his arm about a fortune, and 
speculation is already among 
the clattering jades that watch 
them from the shore.” 

This time he struck the mark, 
for Corodale was plainly stag- 
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gered. The messenger saw his 
trip was not in vain, 

“Just so!” said Col, and 
plunged in a meditation. The 
tidings did not sink into him 
all at once, but found his ears 
as words unpleasant. Then 
grew within him a sense of 
wrong and deprivation that 
poisoned every channel of his 
body. He was a man with 
vision, so that he could image 
a spectacle more actual than 
he could see with eyes: he saw, 
in that space of time he stood 
on the road facing this wretch 
of his own saving, Duncan and 
the girl together on the little 
boat ; heard the voice of Anna 
with its revelation of a nature 
great and kind, felt the warmth 
of contact, and realised the 
fascination she must have for 
his brother after twelve months’ 
hermitage in Corodale. Every 
quality that before had seemed 
admirable in Duncan now ap- 
peared a blight. 

“Just that!” he said again, 
his mind far off, as Dark John 
saw. And Dark John knew. 
He was satisfied that he had 
accomplished what he had 
hurried from Boisdale to do, 
however much Corodale might 
attempt to conceal it. 

“It’s a matter of no import- 
ance,” at last said Col; “but 
it’s scarcely to his credit; and 
though I was bound for Bois- 
dale myself, I'll put off my busi- 
ness till J can go there with 
a better countenance. What 
were the women you talk of 
saying to it?” 

“Tt was not what they said 
but what they showed in the 
shrug of their shoulders, and 
that’s the way of women for 
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you always,” said Dark John. 
“But one of them made so bold 
as to say what I myself took 
the liberty of thinking, and 
wished it had been yourself 
instead of Duncan.” 

“ By the Book! and I'll have 
none of my affairs cackled over 
by Boisdale hens!” cried Col, 
furious to have his worst fears 
so confirmed. “And who put 
this pair together but yourself, 
with your fool’s notion of send- 
ing my brother to her uncle’s 
funeral! Not that it matters 
much to me.” 

Johnchewed dulse and rubbed 
his hands together till they 
seemed to creak. “It was the 
last thing I would be thinking 
of, Master Col—the very last,” 
said he. ‘For yourself I went, 


as you know, and for no other, 
and for a reason you were 
clever enough to guess, but 


you were not there when I 
reached Corodale, and your 
brother got the start of you, 
though I did my best, and put 
him wrong by a tide.” 

“He’s a tide ahead of me 
still,” said Col, but that was 
to himself. To the messenger 
‘he presented, with an inward 
struggle, a face untroubled, and 
protested again that it mattered 
little, 

“It matters twenty thousand 
pounds—the whole of the stuff 
from Arkaig,” said the other, 
with a face uplifted. “On my 
soul, and on the life of me, oh 
king! there’s twenty thousand 
tarnishing somewhere within 
halloo of us. By the Book! I 
have but to stamp my heel, and 
you will hear the money jing- 
ling. Put your ear to it, Coro- 
dale, Corodale!” He stamped 
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violently on the road where he 
stood. Isle Uist, in the calm 
and clarity of the air, appeared 
to shudder, and Col, so mastered 
was he by five months’ dream- 
ing of the stuff talked about, 
plainly heard the tinkle of gold, 
enormous stores of it, blind and 
caverned in the moss of Uist, 
crying to come out and be merry 
again among men. He looked 
down at Dark John’s hand, and 
saw that the old rogue had 
done the trick with twopence 
in his palm. 

“The Arkaig treasure,” he 
said with an effort—“an old 
wife’s tale! It was known to 
Ossian and the Finne. I could 
never credit that it had exist- 
ence except in lies told on winter 
nights round ceilidh fires.” 

“T have told you before that 
I have seen it,” said John. “I 
was at the freight of it from 
Arisaig in my grandfather’s 
generation.” 

“Were you, faith! I clean 
forgot,” said Col. “How did 
the history go, just man?” 

“We carried fulmar-oil from 
Mingulay to Arisaig in the 
lugger of old Colin - Calum- 
Angus, and there was with 
us Dermosary, on a purpose 
we could make no guess at 
till he had the yellow on 
board. Oh, the devil! ’twas 
the sight that was there when 
a box burst! I have not 
seen a woman’s gathering of 
cockles more plenteous on the 
beach than yon was. A man 
might count himself rich all 
the rest of his life if he lived 
to a hundred, if he got but 
the one look of it.” 

“The look was all you got 
of it, anyway,” said Col, who 
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had heard the tale over and 
over again, and ever with a 
growing fascination. 

“As much asI could make any 
use of,” said Dark John, quite 
cheerfully. “But for a fellow 
of enterprise, now—for a true 
gentleman of parts with the 
art of spending — oh righ! 
hark ! * 

He stamped his foot on the 
ground and jingled his pence 
again, with the most amazing 
look of cunning and regard 
for Col of Corodale. 

Col knew it was but two- 
pence in a dirty palm, but 
heard the clang of fortune in 
that coppery pretence—heard 
the creak of halyards throw- 
ing out the sails in his own 
great fleet of sloops, the clatter 
of his own horses and cattle 
trotting to Lowland markets, 
heard bells in towns, and felt 
the rapture of command. He 
put out his hand and caught 
the old man by the shoulder, 
grasping cruelly. 

“You rotten — you rotten 
wizard!” he cried, half in 
anger at this deception, half 
in the agony of desire; “ what’s 
this, and what’s the use of 
talking? We cannot be dig- 
ging up the whole of the Isle 
of Uist.” 

Dark John looked at him 
and turned dulse in his cheek, 
satisfied. 

“ Your brother Duncan,” said 
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he, “is like to find what he 
wants without much digging,” 
and turned his gaze away from 
a shrewd rude delicacy. 

“Then let him,” said Col; 
“it’s the luck of the elder 
born,” and felt exceeding bitter 
with his fate. 

John chinked his paltry two- 
pence again, and drew closer 
to speak low, as if some other 
listened. “I know a stuff,” 
he said, ‘“‘ foxglove, butter-burr, 
nine stems of fern, three bones 
from a man’s grave and him 
ancient, all cindered, and 
thrown against the north wind 
at her ” 

Corodale snapped his fingers 
with contempt. 

“Charms! If charms availed, 
then my father himself would 
have found the naked gold, for 
many a time he tried them. 
I have something surer than 
charms.” 

He put his arm through 
John’s, and in a red heat of 
invention filled his ear. The 
old man listened, now and then 
nodding his head and trembling 
with excitement. 

“T’m the man who can do 
it,” said he, when he had heard 
all; “no one better. I know! 
I know! love will close a 
thousand eyes and waken ten 
thousand jealousies.” 

Col went back to Corodale, 
and Dark John went home. 


(To be continued.) 
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A POLICY FOR IRELAND. 


BY AMHAS. 


In order to determine on a 
policy for Ireland, it is neces- 
sary to understand what is the 
matter with the country; and 
to understand this it is neces- 
sary to know the truth, which 
is not to be gathered either 
from partisan statements made 
in public speeches, or from the 
mischievous misrepresentations 
of newspapers, or from the 
impressions of correspondents 
paying a flying visit to the 
West. One of the great causes 
of trouble between Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland lies in the 
widespread ignorance of the 
British public; nor has the 
Press done much to help to a 
In one of 


better knowledge. 
the illustrated papers there ap- 
peared, a few months ago, a 
picture which represented an 
attack by moonlighters on an 


Irish country house. Not only 
was this picture out of date, 
_ since no such attacks were then, 
or are now, being made on such 
houses; but the picture itself 
was evidence of the ignorance 
of the artist who was respon- 
sible for this entirely fanciful 
production. For the moon- 
lighters were represented as 
wearing the old Irish dress, 
with knee- breeches, swallow- 
tail coat, and caubeen hat,—a 
dress which is practically ex- 
tinct in the country,—and as 
being armed with ancient horse- 
pistols such as can no longer 
be found. It is strange that 
such a picture should be pub- 


lished as though representing 
facts of the present century ; 
and the harm that is done and 
bitter feeling that is roused 
by newspaper misrepresentation 
cannot be too much deplored. 
There is at present no prev- 
alence of crime or violence in 
Ireland. There is agitation, 
much of which is lawful, though 
it degenerates in places into in- 
timidation and tyranny, which 
is unlawful. There has per- 
haps been more violence in 
Wales due to strikes, or in 
Belfast or even in England to 
religious riots, than any due 
to the meetings of the United 
Irish League. The agitation 
is no doubt fostered by pro- 
fessional politicians for their 
own purposes; but such poli- 
ticians would be powerless if 
there were not a genuine feel- 
ing, on the part of the poorer 
and more ignorant classes, on 
which they are able to trade. 
The redress of a few real 
grievances, which are by no 
means widely felt, will do more 
to put an end to such agitation 
than any measures of police or 
of coercion. The League is by 
no means generally popular or 
strongly supported, and a very 
little concession to real public 
opinion would now suffice to 
cut the ground from under it. 
There is, no doubt, a wide 
spirit of sympathy with the 
poor of Ireland to be found in 
all classes of the British public, 
and a great anxiety lest, by 
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following the lines of compul- 
sion, we may gradually drift 
back to the old conditions of 
the “bad times,” which it was 
hoped could never recur after 
so much had been done to meet 
any reasonable wishes of the 
Irish. But the present quarrel 
is not one between England and 
Ireland ; it is a purely internal 
conflict, in which Irishmen are 
arrayed against one another. 
It is not a question of Home 
Rule, which, by general consent, 
has at least been postponed in 
presence of more pressing ques- 
tions. For Ireland practically 
now rules itself, the whole 
executive, from the Chief Secre- 
tary downwards, being Irish. 
It possesses local self-govern- 
ment by county councils; and its 
grievances against the Imperial 
Parliament in London are not 
in any way different to those 
that may be felt in Scotland or 
in Wales. A further devolution 
of routine and local questions to 
some provincial authority may 
be desired in Britain as well as 
in Ireland ; but this is not the 
practical question which agi- 
tates the Irish peasantry at the 
present moment. 

The political question, then, 
is that of the land settlement in 
Ireland; and to this question 
the agitation is at present con- 
fined. The agricultural tenants 
desire to possess freehold land, 
and to till it for their own benefit. 
Nor is the desire unlawful or 
prejudicial to the State, so long 
as they are willing to pay a 
fair price for such land, and are 
sincerely intending to put it to 
the best uses. The object of a 
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policy for Ireland is, conse- 
quently, the settlement of the 
land question ; for if that could 
be reached the present need for 
coercion would disappear with 
the natural death of the United 
Irish League. Agitation would 
cease,—at least for a time,— 
and if the settlement was wise, 
and based on realities, the dis- 
content of Ireland might be 
allayed. 

Many papers have appeared 
in ‘Maga’ during the last three 
years which have given truth- 
ful accounts of the social con- 
ditions that really exist in 
the country, and which should 
have enabled readers better 
to understand what is desired, 
and what is needed. The fore- 
cast as to “Land Purchase,” 
made two years ago, has been 
fully justified by the course of 
events! No true statesman 
can desire to take a side in 
Irish quarrels, the aim of gov- 
ernment being quite unchanged 
since the days of Plato, and 
its duty still being to see that 
every man minds his own 
business and does no injury to 
his neighbour. Mr Wyndham 
is no doubt quite right in say- 
ing that a settlement cannot be 
made by Government alone. It 
must depend, if it is to be satis- 
factory, on the free assent of 
parties concerned. But Irish- 
men find it difficult, or even 
impossible, to agree together. 
They are, on the other hand, 
always willing to accept the 
decision of a disinterested judge, 
when once they are convinced 
that the decision is quite inde- 
pendent, just, and uninfluenced 
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by any leaning to one side or 
the other. Thus a Government 
that will hear both sides, and 
deal out an impartial finding, 
should not experience any in- 
superable obstacle. It is only 
when political parties are sus- 
pected of endeavouring to ob- 
tain unfair advantages, and of 
furthering class or sectarian 
interests, that they become 
powerless for good. 

The great fault of most esti- 
mates of the situation, and of 
the proposed remedies, lies in 
their being far too vague and 
general, What is needed before 
anything else is accurate infor- 
mation and the consideration 
of concrete cases. To speak of 
Ireland as containing two 
camps—Protestant and Cath- 
olic, or landlord and tenant—is 
only to present a very crude 
generalisation. For the diffi- 


culty lies in the many parties 
and conflicting interests which 
distract the nation, and which 
render it so difficult for the 
statesman to keep a clear head 
and to discover the root of the 


evil. For there are at least 
two varieties of every party. 
‘There are Roman Catholics 
who are violent Leaguers, and 
priests who are chairmen of its 
local branches; and there are 
Roman Catholics —like the 
Bishop of Elphin—who regard 
the League with disfavour, 
and who discountenance the 
Nationalist party <n Parlia- 
ment. There are Protestants 
who are zealous for the Union 
and for the present system of 
“dual ownership” in land. 
There are other Protestants 
whose Unionism is lukewarm, 
because they are fascinated by 
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Mr Russell’s scheme of Land 
Purchase—though the number 
of these is probably not increas- 
ing. There are Nationalists 
who desire to see the quarrel 
brought to the arbitrament of 
force; but there are others who 
desire that it should be settled 
by the law or by arbitration. 
There are tenants who are 
rapacious and unscrupulous, 
hating landlords, and desiring 
to see them driven out of the 
country. But there are also 
many tenants who are con- 
tented, and on good terms with 
the landlords, and who, though 
forced by public opinion to 
stand by their own class, would 
yet hail with satisfaction the 
disappearance of the League 
and the calming down of agita- 
tion. Finally, there are land- 
lords who are prejudiced and 
short-sighted, hating the 
peasantry and intent on abol- 
ishing the legal rents, seeking 
to recover their ancient powers 
and immunities. But there are 
also highly educated and patri- 
otic landlords, who, for genera- 
tions, have dealt honestly and 
kindly with their tenants, and 
in whose mouths the bitterness 
of contempt, or the despondency 
of defeat, never gives birth to 
foolish and irritating accusa- 
tions. 

It is between all these con- 
flicting sects, parties, and in- 
terests that the Government of 
the country is practically asked 
to arbitrate: there is no one 
party that is strong enough to 
get its own way; and there are 
few men who are sufficiently 
independent and clear-sighted 
to be able to avoid taking a 
side in the quarrel. The whole 
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question is one of land settle- 
ment, in which conflicting in- 
terests are at war. The attempt 
to settle this question by direct 
Government regulation has re- 
sulted in what is called “dual 
ownership ”—that is to say, a 
condition in which the landlord 
is not a landlord, and the tenant 
is not a tenant at all. Neither 
can move without the Land 
Court ; and the business of the 
court is so large, and its organ- 
isation is so expensive, that it 
is practically becoming unwork- 
able. These conditions are not 
good for the land in Ireland, or 
for any class in the country. It 
is felt that some new arrange- 
ment is required; and there is 
certainly a large central party 
of moderate men who desire to 
see the question fairly settled, 
but who are entirely without or- 
ganisation or power of action, 
unless led and guided by states- 
men. Thus we see at one time, 
side by side in Ireland, a timo- 
cracy, a democracy, and a 
tyranny, each striving for mas- 
tery, and not succeeding each 
other as constitutions accord- 
ing to the Platonic theory. To 
these we must also add a power- 
ful hierocracy—the influence of 
the Roman Church—as an im- 
portant element, though the 
Church is no longer entirely 
united in its aims or direction 
concerning the burning question 
of the day. 

If the interests concerned be 
thus more numerous than is 
generally supposed, it is not un- 
natural that the remedies pro- 
posed should equally suffer from 
the vague generalities on which 
they are based. There are three 
such proposed remedies, besides 
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the ancient remedy of force op- 
posing violence. There is the 
proposal for Land Purchase, uni- 
versal and compulsory. There 
is the proposal for conciliation 
by joint consultation and arbi- 
tration between the landlord 
and the tenant parties. There 
is, finally, the principle of the 
latest Land Bill, which aims 
at aiding the two parties to 
come to terms. for various 
reasons neither of these proposed 
remedies finds general approval 
in the country; yet none is 
without some argument in its 
favour. The question which it 
is now proposed to consider, 
after pointing out the difficulties 
which render the three proposed 
remedies inefficient, is whether, 
keeping in view the actualities 
of the situation which underlie 
each of the proposals, there does 
not exist a true way to reach 
the end, which is the abatement 
of discontent, and the establish- 
ment of a just and reasonable 
arrangement. rom each pro- 
posal there is something of value 
to be gathered, and each there- 
fore requires consideration. 

The plea for compulsory sale 
of land by all landlords in 
Ireland is that the present 
dual ownership has become 
unworkable, and that the 
arrangement meets a public 
want. But compulsory sale 
presumably means compulsory 
purchase, equally universal, 
and both will evidently lead 
to injustice in individual cases. 
It is known that in some 
cases the tenant is unwilling 
to purchase, even though 
enabled to do so by Govern- 
ment loan. He is to be com- 


pelled, it appears, to buy 
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whether he wishes or no. The 
scheme, moreover, would merely 
in the end substitute one class 
of landlords for another, and 
the new class would probably 
have fewer outside resources 
or less independent capital 
than the old. For if a man 
is to purchase without condi- 
tions he must clearly be able 
legally to under-let, subdivide, 
or mortgage his property as he 
wills. In the course of a few 
years, therefore, the weak 
owners would be dispossessed 
by the stronger and more 
thrifty, or by the mortgagee, 
who would usually be the 
village shopkeeper. It is well 
known that the hardest masters 
of tenants or labourers —as 
compared with the families who 
have long held the land—are 
to be found in this class. The 
scheme as a whole is therefore 
neither for the benefit of land- 
lord nor of tenant, nor would 
it do away with the difficulty 
of dual ownership unless the 
Land Court be abolished and 
the new owners left free to fix 
rents, which proceeding would 
soon revive all the ancient dis- 
‘content due to rack-renting. 
All that we can find useful in 
the suggestion is the evidence 
that there is a very strong 
desire on the part of a large 
number of tenants to become 


freehold owners, with the object 
of cultivating the land for their 
own benefit, and with the ad- 
vantage that the land would 
be put to its highest use, to 


the benefit of the State. To 
squander £100,000,000 of public 
money in order to get rid of the 
present owners would be an 
evident waste of funds with no 
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final result. It has not even 
the advantage, from a Roman 
Catholic point of view, of sub- 
stituting Romanist for Protes- 
tant landlords, since Protestant 
tenants could not be excluded 
as purchasers. 

The complaints made by those 
who advocate such compulsory 
measures against the Land 
Courts are instructive, inas- 
much as they show a consider- 
able congestion of work, both 
in the fixing of rents and in 
the settlement of purchase 
cases, where landlord and tenant 
combine to ask the court to de- 
clare a fair price for purchase. 
It is evident that, instead of 
its being possible to place a 
yet larger question of purchase 
before this Commission, it is 
desirable that it should some- 
how be relieved of overwork, 
and enabled to devote itself to 
the question of fair rent. The 
rents are now so reduced that 
it is often not possible for the 
tenant to ask for a further 
revision, since any benefit would 
be swallowed up by the ex- 
pense of the application. We 
thus learn that, in order to 
facilitate transfer of land, it is 
necessary that it should be 
undertaken by a new organisa- 
tion, and that it should be made 
much cheaper than at present. 
Moreover, that if it is intended 
thereby to establish a class of 
yeomen or peasant proprietors, 
it will be necessary that certain 
conditions should be made with 
the new owners not contem- 
plated in the crude popular 
scheme; since otherwise some 
form of dual ownership, or of 
tenancy, would at once re- 


appear. 
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Nothing can sound better 
than the suggestion that the 
question should be settled by 
free agreement between the 
parties concerned, after con- 
sultation together on the basis 
of the abolition of dual owner- 
ship. 

But even if we leave out 
of account the extreme men 
on either side,—the landlords 
who only desire to increase the 
capital value of land, and the 
tenants who hope to get land 
for nothing, not to speak of 
those who may be personally 
interested in keeping up the 
agitation,— it remains a sad 
fact that any conference, at- 
tended by more moderate men 
on either side, would probably 
in the end arrive at no gener- 
ally acceptable decision. Espe- 


cially would such decision be 
impossible if some general rule 


were proposed for the whole 
country ; because the conditions 
that might be suitable for one 
part of Ireland would be a 
source of injustice in others. 
Hence it would seem that 
the question is reduced to the 
best means whereby the Gov- 
ernment, as an independent 
arbitrator, may be enabled to 
step in once more to decide 
between all the conflicting in- 
terests. This is what lay at 
the root of the Land Bill 
brought forward by the pres- 
ent Chief Secretary, and at 
first this appeared to be ac- 
ceptable to all parties alike. 
What, then, is the real reason 
why it is now opposed? It 
contemplates no compulsory 
sale or purchase, but only the 
good offices of Government to 
enable the parties to come 
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together in a voluntary agree- 
ment. In this respect it stands 
above artificial suggestions of 
State Socialism, which would 
only lead to the repetition of 
the most unsatisfactory features 
of the old attempts to regulate 
the contracts between landlord 
and tenant which have resulted 
in a generally unpopular dual 
ownership. 

The real difficulties are due 
to suspicion and to expense 
and delay. It was represented 
in connection with this Land 
Bill that there were cases 
where landlords and tenants 
could not reach an agreement 
because a few tenants refused 
to come into the arrangement, 
and because of personal jeal- 
ousies and quarrels; but that 
if an estate were sold by the 
landlord to the Crown it would 
be much easier for a Govern- 
ment department, which was 
independent of all such preju- 
dices, to arrange for the sub- 
sequent sale of the property to 
the tenants. Considering the 
length to which Irish peasants 
may be led rather than incur 
odium by resisting the general 
wishes of their own class, it cer- 
tainly seems remarkable that 
such cases should prove to be 
insuperable obstacles. But it 
is no doubt true that the land- 
lord would prefer to sell to 
Government, and the tenants 
probably would prefer to deal 
with Government officials as 
to purchase in most cases. It 
is also certainly unfair that a 
landlord should have to sell 
to his best tenants, and have 
those who are most trouble- 
some and dishonest left on his 
hands. The proposal in the 
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bill was therefore likely to 


useful; but the fatal objection} 


lay in the clause which pro-; 
vided that, when purchase was 
in contemplation, the Land 
Court should in such cases 
not proceed with any further 
revision of rent. This was— 
no doubt ignorantly—regarded 
by the peasantry as an attempt 
to upset the principle of fixing 
fair rents through the court, 
and in detail the provisions 
were thought to be intended 
to punish obstruction by ten- 
ants. No doubt the _ real 
reason for the clause was that 
if a large number of pur- 
chase cases came into court 
it would be quite impossible 
for the Land Commission to 
struggle with the arrears of 
work which are already piling 
up under present conditions. 
It has become clear, neverthe- 
less, that the bill cannot pass 


by general consent as long as 
suspicions are roused by such 


a clause. The principle must 
therefore be embodied in some 
other form which will not give 
rise to objection, and which 
will not saddle the Land Courts 
with an impossible amount of 
work, If all purchase cases 
were removed from the courts, 
and they were to confine them- 
selves entirely to the fixation 
of rent, the congestion would 
be abated, and the arrears 
would soon be worked off. 

It should be recognised that 
there are five different classes 
of relation between landlord 
and tenant in connection with 
land purchase, and out of these 
there is only one class that 
appears urgently to need any 
new legislation. 
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First, there is the case where 
the landlord and the tenants 
alike are content with existing 
conditions and desire no change. 
In this case it is evidently un- 
necessary that they should 
be disturbed by Government. 
They are free to remain as 
they are, since no one is 
harmed; and Government has 
no need, and no right, to in- 
terfere any more than in cases 
where single tenants desire to 
buy their holdings and the 
landlord agrees to sell. 

Secondly, there is the case 
where the landlord wishes to 
sell to the tenants, and they 
are all willing to buy. In this 
case Government again need 
not interfere. If the two 
parties cannot agree to a price, 
it is already law that they can 
call on the Land Courts to fix 
it for them. The only objection 
lies in the fact that this appeal 
is costly, and causes delay ; but 
this may not be altogether a 
disadvantage, as it makes free 
agreement more probable. It 
might, however, be better to 
make the transfer cheaper, and 
even to fix a rate—say of 
twenty years’ purchase based 
on current rents—as the legal 
price in all cases. Anyhow, 
many such sales have of late 
occurred in Ireland, and the 
tenants have given from eigh- 
teen to twenty-two years’ pur- 
chase on the legal rents. 

Thirdly, there is the case 
when both parties are agreed, 
and when the tenants require 
help towards the purchase- 
money. This also is provided 
for by existing law; and it is 
admitted that the tenants have 
carried out their engagements 
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with wonderful regularity, the 
instalments being repaid when 
due in nearly all cases. Here 
again no further change ap- 
pears necessary, unless it be 
to simplify and cheapen the 
process, by giving a cheap 
legal title to the tenants. In 
America they know that land 
can be bought and sold without 
any of the legal expenses en- 
tailed at home. In Ireland 
the Ordnance Survey maps are 
legal evidence of area and of 
boundary. The decision of the 
Land Court is evidence of the 
legal rent; and it would seem 
therefore that all that is neces- 
sary to constitute a title—sup- 
posing that of the seller to be 
accepted as sound when based 
on five years of possession—is 
a copy of the map and of the 
decision as to rent, a simple 
form of agreement between the 
parties, and a legal title from 
Government, which should cost 
nothing but the stamp. 
Fourthly, there is the case 
where a landlord desires to sell 
the whole or part of his estate, 
and where the tenants do not 
desire to buy, In this case the 
landlord is, and should continue 
to be, free to sell to any pur- 
chaser at the best price he can 
get, whether the purchaser be a 
stranger or one of the tenants. 
Fifthly, remains the case 
which alone requires special 
consideration — namely, when 
the tenants are able and anxious 
to purchase their holdings, or 
to purchase other land, or other 
land in addition to their hold- 
ings, but where the landlord 
refuses to sell, or demands, 
either from the tenants or 
from the Government, an ex- 
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orbitant price. In this case 
it is again necessary to know 
the reasons for refusal. It 
may be that the landlord would 
be ruined by the sale; and, on 
the other hand, it may be that 
he is selfish and greedy, and 
that the purchase is an abso- 
lute need of existence to the 
peasants. No general rule can 
be laid down, and evidence is 
needed in each individual case. 
Thus—as has been before ex- 
plained in ‘Maga ’—an estate 
may be so charged that, while 
the landlord can pay, and have 
an income left, as long as he 
gets five per cent (out of rents) 
as the interest on the value 
of his land, he would have no 
income after the sale, since, as 
a trustee, he would be obliged 
to invest the capital needed to 
meet charges at less than three 
per cent. No one can blame 
a landlord who declines to sell 
under these conditions. But, 
taking the opposite case, where 
a rich landlord lets out land 
to grazing tenants who are 
not included in the class with 
which the Land Courts deal, 
but have yearly agreements 
under which the owner can 
charge any rent he likes,—it 
is often well known that such 
land was formerly used for 
agriculture, and that it is 
capable of being put to a better 
use than grazing. It is evident 
that the landlord does not need 
it himself for his own oper- 
ations in stock-raising, on 
which much of his income 
might depend, because he has 
let it to a class of tenants speci- 
ally hated by the agricultural 
peasantry, and regarded as 
blacklegs. Nearly all the boy- 
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cotting in Ireland at the pre- 
sent day is caused by the feel- 
ing of the peasantry against 
these grazing tenants. The 
regular tenants in such cases 
(especially in Connemara) are 
holding each only three or four 
acres, and are each paying less 
than £5 annual rent. In old 
days they were thrust out into 
the bogs, which they were 
obliged to reclaim, and on such 
holdings they were then charged 
an unfair rent. They are un- 
able to live on their holdings, 
as the soil is poor, rocky, or 
swampy, and unfit for agri- 
culture. They have indeed 
been much helped in some parts 
by the recent action of the 
Congested Districts Board, but 
in other instances the lands lie 
beyond the districts scheduled 
as congested. It is felt as a 
real grievance that men, eager 


to buy better land in Ireland 
near their homes, should be un- 
able to obtain the superfluous 
grazing grounds hard by, and 
that the landlord should put 
up the price after the manner 


of a Yankee trust. It is for 
the benefit of the State that 
the land should be put to the 
highest use of which it is 
capable, and that the agricul- 
turists should remain in Ire- 
land, and not further decrease 
the population by the emigra- 
tion of the most energetic and 
thrifty among the tillers of the 
soil, Here, then, and here alone, 
it would seem that compulsion 
might be justified in the gen- 
eral interest of the State. 
For it must be admitted that 
compulsory sale of land is a 
recognised mode of procedure in 
all cases where it is needful for 
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the general good. The War 
Office constantly expropriates 
owners, with only a very mode- 
rate compensation, when land 
is needed for national defence. 
Parliament compels sale of land 
to railway companies; and, 
generally speaking, there is 
nothing novel or unjust in 
compulsory sale when the State 
requires land for new purposes. 
Hence, in the two instances 
given above, the poor landlord 
might be compelled to sell if it 
was recognised that he could 
fairly claim a sum which, when 
invested in such securities as a 
trustee can hold, would continue 
to yield him the same income 
that he now has; while, on the 
other hand, the rich landlord 
who has grazing tenants ought 
to be more than satisfied if, 
when he is compelled to sell 
such land as is actually needed 
by the poor who are crowded 
in the bogs, he is compensated 
by receiving —from Govern- 
ment—the difference between 
the value of such land under 
grass, and that of ordinary 
agricultural land in the dis- 
trict. The utmost that land- 
lords are now asking is thirty 
years’ purchase on the existing 
rents. 

The whole land question, con- 
sidered in detail, is thus fined 
down to the necessity of legis- 
lation in this fifth case; and 
the policy required in Ireland 
is reduced to a question which 
would probably prove to be one 
covering only a small area of 
country, and requiring a very 
moderate expenditure of money 
by the public. But before this 
can be definitely asserted it is 
necessary to have very definite 
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information. Some inquirers 
may consider that all that is 
actually needed is to give com- 
‘pulsory powers, in certain cases, 
tothe Congested Districts Board. 
But this would not suffice to 
solve the question, or to allay 
agitation. For this Board, 
admirable as has been its ad- 
ministration, and popular as it 
is with the lower classes in 
districts where it works, is not 
a body resting on popular elec- 
tion, nor does its operation 
extend over the whole country. 
Many cases may therefore occur 
where the Board could have 
no authority to act; while, on 
the other hand, it is necessary 
that the representatives of the 
people should be known to 
have a fair share in any in- 
quiry, or action, contemplated 
in connection with compulsory 
sale of land. 

First, then, it would seem de- 
sirable that a small Government 
Committee should be formed, 
quite independent of any exist- 
ing Court or Board, to report on 
cases where the tenants desired 
to buy land, and the owner 
refused to sell, after inquiry 
into the reasons why such pur- 
chase was desired, and why it 
could not be made. The 
members of the Committee need 
have no special knowledge of 
the value of land. The Land 
Commission could furnish them 
with all information wanted. 
They need only be men of just 
and independent character ; 
and the qualifications needed 
in a stipendiary magistrate are 
the only ones required. They 
should equally, in numbers, rep- 
resent the landlords and the 
tenants, and might be elected 
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by the two classes, or by the 
Deputy Lieutenants of the 
Counties, and by the County 
Councils, respectively. The 
President of the Committee 
should belong to neither class. 
He should be neither an Irish 
landlord nor an Irish tenant; 
and both parties would prob- 
ably be found to prefer that 
he should be a Scottish or an 
English gentleman. 

Until such a Committee has 
been appointed further legisla- 
tion is undesirable, because it 
cannot be founded on any 
public inquiry satisfactory to 
all, and because there is no 
certain knowledge, on the part 
of the public, as to the number 
of cases that require legislation, 
or the parts of Ireland in which 
they occur. But it might fairly 
be expected that, while such 
inquiry was being publicly 
made on application by the 
aggrieved parties, agitation 
would be suspended until it was 
known what legislation would 
be, in consequence, proposed to 
Parliament. 

There is, however, another 
reason for the existence of the 
United Irish League in some 
districts, and for the intimida- 
tion which the peasant mem- 
bers of that League exert on 
others of their own class. For 
the League is not attacking 
landlords directly, but is coerc- 
ing the grazing tenants, and 
others who are accused of land- 
grabbing from their own rela- 
tions, and from poor neighbours 
of the same class with them- 
selves. This reason lies in 
family quarrels as to the hold- 
ings. A tenant regards his 
interest in the land — often 
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representing a sum larger than 
the capitalised rent—as pro- 
perty that he can bequeath, 
and many frauds and jealousies 
result. If it were laid down 
that such holdings, and the 
freeholds that may be con- 
stituted hereafter, are to be 
assigned by the occupier in all 
cases to the next-of-kin, or if 
some other arrangement were 
made by which the succession 
was no longer allowed to re- 
main in doubt at the will of the 
owner, then the main strength 
of the League would be sapped ; 
because peasants join the local 
branches, in so many cases, in 
order to coerce their own rela- 
tions regarding the inheritance 
of tenant interest in the land. 
So fierce is the struggle indeed, 
that this interest has been 
forced up to a sum which 
represents a heavy burden on 
any small farmer who desires 
to purchase a tenant’s good- 
will; while great injustice is 
often done by the present 
occupiers, who refuse to decide 
between the claims of sons, or 
falsely state their intentions in 
order to make good marriages 
for them. 

Let us suppose that the Com- 
mittee finally reported that, for 
a reasonable expenditure, it 
would be possible to buy out 
certain obstructive landlords by 
means of compulsory sale, and 
to compensate others who were 
willing, but who were unable, 
to sell, on account of the loss of 
income that would result. The 
next step would obviously be 
to pass a short Act, carrying 
out the recommendations of the 
Committee as amended in Par- 
liament, and thus to create a 
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class of yeomen or peasant pro- 
prietors, holding, perhaps, on 
an average about twenty acres 
each of arable land, with their 
existing rights of turbary, and 
such rights concerning game as 
may be determined. But such 
freeholds should be granted by 
a cheap valid title, and also 
under certain conditions, mak- 
ing it impossible that they could 
again be converted into a single 
large property by any holder, 
or mortgagee, or outside pur- 
chaser. 

For this reason it should be 
stipulated that no freeholder of 
the new freeholds can acquire 
any of those which are con- 
tiguous to his own. He should 
have free right of sale; but it 
would be necessary to guard 
against any one buying, or any 
mortgagee foreclosing, on any 
group of contiguous holdings, 
and thus creating a property of 
larger extent. Nor should the 
holder be allowed to subdivide, 
or sublet, without permission of 
Government, just as a tenant 
is not allowed to cut up his 
holding in any properly con- 
ducted estate. Finally, the 
succession to the freehold should 
be made clear by law, in order 
to prevent fraud, or false 
representation, on the part of 
the owner, and family feuds 
leading to intimidation and to 
the tyranny of peasant leagues. 

The policy for Ireland thus 
seems clear. The burning ques- 
tion is Land Purchase. It can 
be settled by agreement in the 
large majority of cases. It is 
only in the few that compulsory 
sale, and fair compensation, are 
required; and a just inquiry 
into these cases may fairly be 
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expected to calm the agitation, 
and to render alike unnecessary 
and impossible both the proc- 
lamation of counties under the 
Coercion Act and the League, 
which now gives occasion for 
such an abnormal mode of 
government. 

Since the above was written 
and printed, the conference be- 
tween certain landlords and 
Nationalist representatives in 
Dublin has issued its conclu- 
sions. The document is a use- 
ful expression of Irish opinion ; 
but it is rather of the nature 
of a political manifesto than a 
serious examination of the ques- 
tion. We are told that the 
tenants are willing to pay 
twenty years’ purchase, but 
that landlords ought to receive 
thirty years’ purchase. The 
British taxpayer is invited to 
make up the difference. But 
the inducements held out to 
him are of the most trivial 
and insufficient nature; and it 
may be safely predicted that 
he will require much more 
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complete information on the 
subject. For so vague are the 
ideas of cost that they are 
variously estimated at from 
twenty to eighty millions. 
Landlord and tenant agree 
in asking money from Great 
Britain; but they do not say 
how much they want, or how 
it is to be raised. This only 
confirms the conclusion that 
detailed examination of the 
facts is needed. As to the 
result of peasant proprietor- 
ship, the landlords consider 
that it would be a failure. 
But we should study what has 
been done in Denmark during 
the last century: for a country 
in which two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation depend on agriculture 
has become highly prosperous, 
the land being possessed by 
thrifty and well-educated yeo- 
men owners, representing a 
third of the population. The 
only doubt is whether, under 
like conditions, the Irish yeo- 
man would develop a like char- 
acter and a like prosperity. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


A HEAVY autumn mist hung 
over the kloof, the fleecy vapor- 
ous cloud showing partiality to 
the deeper levels. Great arms 
and offshoots from it clung in- 
decisively to the mountain-sides, 
reflecting as deathly white the 
silver wallow of the dying 
moon. In the treacherous semi- 
light the kloof appeared like 
some deep crater of volcanic 
origin ; the mist within, in its 
sheeny whiteness, might well 
have been dread sulphurous 
vapour generated in the bowels 
of the earth. The hour—it 


was well past midnight—added 
to the uncanny feeling bred of 
chilly and uncertain night. As 


it topped the lip of the kloof, 
the head of the dismounted 
column instinctively came to a 
standstill, and the squadron 
leader motioned the tame 
Burgher to his side. 

“This is the top of the nek— 
where is the farm? I can see 
nothing through this haze!” 

The tame Burgher leaned 
over until his mouth was close 
against the officer’s ear, and 
whispered, “It is all right— 
the farm is just at the bottom 
of the path before us. It is 
easy to surround it now!” 

Still dissatisfied, the squad- 
ron leader beckoned to the In- 
telligence officer, and instituted 
for the fifth time that night 
& searching inquiry into the 
antecedents of the guide. The 
assurance was again satisfac- 
tory, and resulted in a forward 


move. Like ghosts the shadowy 
figures of forty men passed 
between the boulders which 
capped the pass, and disap- 
peared down the hillside. Not 
altogether in silence, for no 
matter the circumstances, forty 
men scrambling down an un- 
certain path upon a pitch-dark 
night must cause some noise. 
Iron-shod boots slip and clang 
against the fellow-metal of the 
granite. And when the barrel 
of a rifle is so cold that it 
seems to burn the hand, butts 
will strike protruding rocks, 
or clatter, as involuntarily a 
slipping man struggles to re- 
secure his foothold. The mis- 
ery of those night - marches! 
The biting cold of the veldt- 
bred breeze,—a cold which 
neither coat, “ warm-British,” 
cardigan, nor woollen vest can 
defeat,—cold that lives during 
the monotony of the march, 
to vanish when the first shot 
breaks the weary tension of 
the quest. The defiling line 
seemed endless: the noise, to 
nerves which are taut as ’cello- 
strings, would seem to increase 
rather than diminish. Surely 
such a hubbub would wake the 
dead! If there is a Burgher 
within a mile, he must by this 
be all attention! Ah, here is 
the last, and the rear ten files 
halt on the col, and the little 
subaltern told off for the pur- 
pose distributes them along the 
ridge. The men fling themselves 
down wearily, and, Tommy-like, 
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commence to blow their fingers 
in an endeavour to bring back 
circulation to the perished ex- 
tremities. With muffled whis- 
pers the subaltern corrects the 
placing of his men, some to face 
this way, others that, and then 
returns to the col to keep soli- 
tary vigil with his troop-ser- 
geant. What would he not 
give to smoke! And as he 
peers into the darkness, deep- 
ening at the approach of dawn, 
the footsteps of his descending 
comrades strike fainter and 
fainter upon the ear. A mur- 
mur—and then the sound is 
merged with the other noises 
of silent night. None but a 


sentry can appreciate this par- 
adox, can know how noisy and 
yet how still and silent night 
can be. 

It is all part of a precon- 


certed plan. Two columns are 
surrounding a parallelogram of 
kopje, which is known to be the 
home of a small but truculent 
commando. Each earth and 
run is to be stopped during the 
night, and then the main body 
of one column will draw the 
parallelogram from end to end. 
The war is fading to a close, 
and in evidence of this informa- 
tion comes readily and freely. 
The possibility of a final issue 
has realised a crop of mean 
Iscariots. They would hedge 
against the future estate, which 
can only now be a matter of 
weeks. Call them what you 
may—National Scouts, Intel- 
ligence Guides, or Burgher 
Police—they are Iscariots still, 
who are ready to sell the lives 
and bodies of their brothers for 
the price they will fetch in gold 
and the good offices of the con- 
queror. And well this night 
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have they done their work. 
The stops have been led up 
mountain paths, which required 
no picketing when treachery 
was not within the compass of 
the sleepers’ calculation. 

The squadron leader had been 
told off to surround a farm 
within the precincts of the 
parallelogram—a farm at which 
it was said the local command- 
ant was wont tosleep. It was 
opined that the capture of this 
commandant would _ greatly 
simplify the forthcoming op- 
eration, and a specially selected 
squadron was detailed to ac- 
company the tame Burgher. 
The special instructions to the 
squadron commander were, that 
having picketed the path by 
which he found his way into 
the inner sanctity of the Boer 
position, he was to capture the 
inmates of the farm, and if 
practicable to hold some posi- 
tion in the inner valley until 
the operations destined for the 
morrow developed. The Intel- 
ligence officer from the column 
also accompanied the band of 
raiders, for the purpose of exer- 
cising a gentle control over the 
tame Burgher. 

Three officers, the Iscariot, 
and a Kaffir, groped their way 
down through the mist at the 
head of the column. Progress 
was slow; but as they sank into 
the lower levels a more distinct 
path presented itself, and then 
when they ceased to descend 
and met the plain, they found 
they were through the more 
opaque body of the mist. An 
indistinct mass loomed up in 
front of them. Iscariot and 
the Kaffir enjoined silence—it 
was evident that the raiders 
had reached their goal. The 
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squadron had been selected for 
its knowledge of the part desired 
of it. The night-raiding of 
farmsteads was to them no 
new sensation. Much practice 
had made them expert. A few 
muffled whispers—a short re- 
connaissance by the squadron 
commander and the Intelligence 
officer—and then with bated 
breath the orders were put in 
circulation. Ten minutes was 
allowed for section leaders to 
post their men, and then the 
two senior officers and Iscariot 
walked up to the stoep, know- 
ing that the sergeant-major had 
the rear secure, and that men 
were prepared at every window 
and outhouse. 

Just a moment of suspense— 
that moment which quickens 
the pulse of the boldest, and 
tightens the nerves even of the 
veteran steeped in war. The 
moment the leader raises his 
hand to knock for admittance 
at the door, every ear is 
strained, for though the eye 
cannot see, yet the nerves can 
feel the blow must come. 

Rat-tat-tat! Rat-tat-tat! 

. The hand closes more tightly 
on the rifle. The finger seeks 
the trigger. In a moment we 
may be engaged in the sternest 
measure meted out to mortal 
man. Yet there is no sound: 
the silence is ominous. It may 
mean that the enemy is pre- 
pared, and that the counter- 
mine is laid. 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

The second summons is even 
more peremptory than the first. 
There is a movement in the 
interior. A half-closed shutter 
shows the glimmer of a light. 
The door creaks. The wooden 
bolt shoots back. Now 
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“Hands up!” Back swings 
the upper half of the stable 
door. “Hands up!” 

What need of the threat im- 
plied in that hoarse command— 
what need of murderous weapons 
and brutal gesture? The door 
flies back, but to disclose a 
shrinking maiden, whose trem- 
bling hand can scarcely hold the 
home-made rushlight. Half- 
dressed, dazed by the suddenness 
of the awakening, terrified by 
the apparition of armed men 
and levelled rifles, the child 
shrinks back. Her mute terror 
should have moved the tres- 
passers. But there was no 
time for sentiment. The maid 
is brushed aside, the candle 
seized from her hand, and in 
a moment the search is com- 
menced. 

A door half opened—it would 
have banged to again, but the 
squadron commander’s foot 
barred the way. He might 
have spared himself the trouble, 
—the house was empty but for 
women. A mother and three 
daughters. Simultaneously the 
outhouses were searched. Once 
there was a scuffle and a stir. 
In a moment the invaders 
placed themselves on the alert 
defensive. A Kaffir had tried 
to break through the cordon. 
It was all over in a moment— 
it did not matter to him now, 
whether he had sought to 
carry information, or in blind 
terror had hoped to save his 
skin. 

In five minutes the Intelli- 
gence officer was satisfied that 
the draw was blank, and while 
he set himself to examine the 
women, the squadron com- 
mander, in consultation with 
his subaltern, posted his men 
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against such developments as 
daylight might have in store 
for them. 

The main approach to the 
homestead lay through an 
avenue of pointed gum-trees. 
A hundred yards of avenue, and 
then the path, zigzagging like a 
sheep-track, worked up a slow 
incline, until it was lost in an 
under-feature of the higher 
ground. At the moment the 
darkness and fleecy mist dis- 
guised all this; but the squad- 
ron was expert in night 
dispositions. The avenue was 
evident; its proximity and the 
usual kraals and farm enclos- 
ures gave exceptional cover, and 
in a few minutes the squadron 
commander was satisfied that 
with a little daylight he could 
hold his own. He returned to 
the farm. Already the Intelli- 
gence officer was on easy terms 
with the inmates. A lamp had 
been lighted, and the lady of 
the house and her daughters, 
half-dressed as they were, were 
busying themselves in a hos- 
pitable endeavour to make a 
brew of coffee. The light of 
the lamp showed that it was 
a home of more than ordinary 
refinement. Crude, dingy, and 
heavy perhaps from an English 
point of view; but homely and 
luxurious as Dutch houses are 
assessed in South Africa. 

English was spoken as if it 
were the natural tongue, and 
considering the incongruity of 
the hour and the nature of the 
visit, both trespassers and oc- 
cupants seemed upon the best 
of terms. Nor were the young 
ladies, as they flitted from shelf 
to table in their hospitable en- 
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deavour, adverse to the bland- 
ishments of their unbidden 
guests. The straight - limbed 
young Englishmen seemed to 
find favour in their eyes. 
But of the tame Burgher 
they would have nothing. 
He, knowing nothing of the 
craft which we call deference 
to the weaker sex, pressed 
his good offices in a manner 
which called forth a quick ad- 
monition from his superiors, 
and loosed the tongue-strings 
of the youngest of the girls. 
In a moment the maiden was 
in arms. Her blue eyes deep- 
ened in colour, her bosom 
heaved, and forsaking or for- 
getting the borrowed tongue, 
she burst forth in the taal— 

“You mean creature! You 
hound of a ‘hands-upper’! you 
dare to lay a finger on me, and 
I will turn you over to these 
Englishmen, who hate and 
despise you as much as we do. 
You in karki!—an English 
officer can look nice in it, but a 
verdomde ‘hands-upper’ looks 
no better than a Kaffir. You 
bring the English here+that 
they may kill our people,—kill 
our fathers, brothers, and 
cousins, and then think that 
we will meet you as men. 
Have we not a brother on the 


Berg, whom to-morrow you will 


try and shoot? If he was a 
‘hands-upper’ such as you, I 
would never hold up my head 
again. You spy! I would 
sooner a Kaffir touched me 
than you— Voetsak !” } 

The tame Burgher withered 
under the lash of that fair 
tongue. Stung to retaliation, 
he made the intimidating step 





1 Voetsak ! Dutch, ‘*Get out!” used to dogs and Kaffirs. 
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which had given birth to 
the culminating epithet. The 
squadron commander, a man 
of few words but deliberate 
action, ranged himself beside 
the girl, and motioned Iscariot 
to a corner in the room. 

The incident was past. But 
it had been instructive. English 
and Dutch may blend together, 
and the granulation of time 
may heal the sore; but the 
partisan feeling that has arisen 
between prudence and patriot- 
ism is a far more deeply seated 
cancer. It will fester afresh 
when nothing of the first great 
sore remains. 

The coffee was passed round, 
and the Intelligence officer, 
seeing an opportunity in the 
recent outburst, crossed the 
rom and sat beside the 
angry child. 

“Where is your brother?” 
he asked. 

“On the Berg waiting for 
daylight, where every true 
Burgher who is not a coward 
should be!” and the girl tossed 
her shapely head angrily to- 
wards the guide. 

“Well, I hope that he will 
surrender quietly to-morrow.” 

“Surrender! — my brother 
become a ‘hands-upper’ !—you 
do not know my brother: he 
has fought from the very be- 
ginning, and will fight to the 
bitter end. We would sooner 
see him dead than 4 

The squadron commander 
had walked across to the win- 
dow: already the black of 
night was softening behind the 
Berg, and the great saw-edged 
outline of the crest stood out 
from the indefinite haze of 
night. For a period the gloom 
in the valley deepened, and 
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then as the night sky melted 
into grey, and the grey grew 
tinged with crimson, day as- 
serted itself with that abrupt- 
ness peculiar to the veldt. 
The mists of night disentangled 
themselves from the barren hill- 
sides, and all was clear. The 
squadron commander shaded 
his eyes, and then without 
remark cast loose his glasses. 
For a moment he was intent, 
then he beckoned the Intellig- 
ence officer to his side. Some- 
thing was moving on the hill- 
side. The light seemed to 
strengthen with spasmodic 
jerks. Beyond the avenue a 
white path zigzagged up the 
mountain-side. Upon the path 
was a horseman. He was 
rapidly descending, and it was 
now easy to see that he led a 
spare horse with him. 

The squadron commander 
turned round abruptly. The 
four women had risen to their 
feet. They had anticipated 
events, and could ill conceal 
their agitation. In a short 
breath the orders were given: 
“ Kingsly, you remain here and 
look after these ladies. Not a 
soul moves to the window-side 
of the room. We will nab that 
fellow.” The tame Burgher and 
the Intelligence officer pro- 
ceeded to follow the squadron 
leader to the back entrance of 
the house. In a second the 
maid who had shown such 
spirit was at the Intelligence 
officer’s side—she caught his 
sleeve: “He is my brother. 
You must not shoot—you must 
give him ‘hands-up’!” In a 
moment she ceased to be the 
steadfast unrelenting patriot, 
and was a woman and sister— 
just such a loving, timorous 
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woman and sister as there are 
many thousands in this country 
to-day. 

“Of course he will have 
‘hands-up’!” and the Intellig- 
ence officer was through the 
door, bolting it behind him. 

The squadron sergeant-major 
was picked up at the door, and 
the nearest men in hiding in 
the avenue warned. The order 
was passed round that no one 
was to fire—the man was to 
be made a prisoner. The two 
officers, the tame Burgher, and 
the sergeant-major, with their 
carbines at the ready, stooped 
behind a rough hedgerow. 

Presently the drumming of 
hoofs was audible, then the 
sound of whistling. The youth 
was whistling merrily in the 
exhilaration of new-found day. 
Gaily down the path he came, 


returning home after his night 
of picket duty, as he had done 


a hundred times before. He 
was level with the hedge. 
“Handsup!” The four levelled 
carbines were almost at the 
horses’ noses. They started 
back and snorted in alarm. 
But their terror was nothing 
in comparison with that de- 
picted on the face of the 
Burgher. He was a boy of 
perhaps two-and-twenty, and 
even in the short second of the 
encounter the likeness to his 
sisters was ridiculously ap- 
parent. Half of their own 
accord, half by an impulse of 
self-preservation on the part of 
their rider, the horses swung 
round. Lying flat on their 
necks, the boy sought safety 
in flight. 

“You fool! Hands up!” 
shouted the squadron leader. 
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“Hands up, or we shoot!” 
And he fired his weapon into 
the ground. But it was no use, 
the horses were now into their 
stride. 

“Fool!” said the squadron . 
commander as he jerked in 
the bolt of his carbine. “We 
must shoot him!” 

Four rifles spoke. The body 
lying on the necks of the horses 
swayed sideways, and then slid 
to the ground, bringing one of 
the horses to its knees, and 
checking the flight of both. 

“T’ve killed him!” and there 
was a ring of piteous regret in 
the squadron commander’s voice. 

We turned the body over. 
We had all killed him, for the 
four bullets had taken effect, 
and each must have been a 
fatal wound. There he lay 
dead, upon the very threshold 
of the home which had known 
him from childhood. Shot 
down before his mother’s eyes. 
We carried him in. What 
more could we do? And we 
offered to dig a grave. Mother 
and sisters received their dead 
with stoical self-restraint. But 
as they removed the handker- 
chief from the fair young face, 
the youngest burst into tears. 

“Oh, why did you not ‘hands 
up’ him?” came the piteous 
wail. 

Boom! boom! boom! And 
the sound of guns _ rever- 
berated down the valley. The 
day’s work had begun. The 
drive had commenced, and we 
had to leave the stricken family 
with its dead and its grief. Yet 
the memory of that day was to 
haunt some of us for weeks. 
For of such is made up the tale 
of war, which men call glorious. 
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OUR FOOD-SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 


THE islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland are in an absolutely 
unique condition with regard to 
their food-supply ; there can be 
no question about this. Never 
before in the world’s history has 
such a large population been 
crowded into so small, and at 
the same time so unproductive, 
a space—that is to say, unpro- 
ductive in the way of food. 
Men can live without most of 
the things which go to make up 
the comforts of civilised life; 
but without food they cannot 
live. They can neither eat rail- 
way iron nor cotton print ; and 
although there may be at any 
time millions of pounds’ worth 
of these in Great Britain, if 
they cannot be exchanged into 
food as rapidly as the people 
want the food, the people must 
starve. And rich and poor will 
starve together, for the poor 
will not starve and see the rich 
eat: they will take by force 
that which they cannot buy, 
. and they will certainly help 
themselves to a full share of 
anything eatable that may still 
be left in the country when 
once famine has set in. 

But it may be asked, Why 
should famine set in? We can- 
not be starved in these islands 
until our navy is defeated, and 
we have the strongest navy 
in the world, and numerous 
cruisers to protect our com- 
merce and our corn-supply, and 
although we do not produce the 
food ourselves we can always 
buy as much as we want, as 
long as we have money to pay 


for it. Food will always find 
its way into the country some- 
how, and even if our navy 
suffers some temporary reverses, 
no blockade can be so strict as 
to prevent some corn-ships from 
arriving. The above is a fair 
sample of the optimistic view 
of the situation which is held— 
or at any rate expressed—by a 
large number of people who 
either shrink from facing the 
problem fair and square; or 
who, having looked casually 
into the food-supply question, 
are unable to reason logically 
upon the facts which have come 
before them in the shape of an 
unpleasant surprise. 

It is not a question of 
whether or no a certain 
quantity of food will find its 
way into the country during a 
war with one or more of the 
maritime Powers. The ques- 
tion of, What price can enough 
food to keep our millions of 
working men and the women 
and children dependent on them 
from starving be put upon the 
market at? is the one to be 
answered. This will be the 
first and most urgently pressing 
problem with which the British 
Government will have to deal 
on the outbreak of war. Naval 
victories will not avail us if 
millions are starving in these 
islands. There will go up a 
loud, a bitter, and an irresistible 
cry for peace, peace at any 
price, a cry which no Govern- 
ment would be able to resist ; 
and as to what “any price” 
would mean for this country at 
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the hands of her jealous and 
envious rivals, it is not pleasant 
to think of. 

Hard facts, though un- 
pleasant, are better faced than 
shirked. This country is now 
in the position of a garrison, 
which may at any time have 
to suffer a siege,—not neces- 
sarily a close siege, an absolute 
blockade of all her ports, but a 
siege during which the supplies 
of food which ordinarily find 
their way into the country, 
and which are only sufficient 
to keep the population from 
starvation, will be seriously 
curtailed ; and, moreover, the 
supplies that do arrive will 
be sold at such enhanced 
prices as to be entirely beyond 
the reach of many millions of 
the poorer classes. Garrisons 
which are liable to be besieged 


usually take the precaution of 
laying in a good supply of corn 
during peace-time. Take Malta 


for instance. There we keep 
large supplies of grain, re- 
cognising the probability of 
starvation if we did not do so. 
But this island of Great Britain 
(and to a less extent Ireland) is 
in precisely the same condition 
as Malta, but without the store 
of corn, and with the aggrava- 
tion that millions will have to 
be dealt with instead of 
thousands. Even at the pres- 
ent time of writing, a time of 
peace, we receive harrowing 
descriptions of distress —z.e., 
semi-starvation amongst a con- 
siderable proportion of the 
working classes, on account of 
the slackness of trade, and from 
this we can form some faint 
idea of what would take place 
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during a naval war. The 
present distress is said to be 
caused through lack of work 
amongst some of the poorer 
labouring classes. Not that 
there is an insufficiency of food 
in the country at the present 
moment, but simply that a 
large number of people have 
no money to buy it; that they 
are unable to get work, and 
that consequently they and the 
women and children depending 
upon them cannot afford to 
purchase the bare necessaries 
of life, aad thus have to be 
supported by charity in order 
to keep them from actual 
starvation. We also have the 
experience of the Lancashire 
cotton famine in the early 
“ Sixties,” when the curtailment 
in the supply of only one of 
the items of the raw material 
by the manufacture of which 
our teeming population lives, 
produced the most terrible 
distress amongst nearly a 
million of the men, women, 
and children who had been 
supported on the money earned 
by the manufacture of cotton 
goods: and these had to be re- 
lieved by charity to keep them 
from starvation. 

This Lancashire cotton fam- 
ine—as it has been called—may 
perhaps give us some idea of 
what the Government of this 
country would have to face if 
we went to war—or rather, let 
us say, if we were driven intoa 
war—with one or more of the 
great Powers which are now 
the possessors of formidable 
navies. It is not necessary to 
go very closely into details in 
this matter. We need not split 
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hairs either, for the case is 
broad, very broad; and it is 
practically certain that on the 
outbreak of war with a naval 
Power (one Power alone) the 
following events would take 
place: All our foreign - going 
sailing-ships would be laid up ; 
some of our slow cargo-carry- 
ing steamers would be captured 
by the enemy’s cruisers and 
armed auxiliaries, already fitted 
and designed for the purpose. 
There would be an enormous 
rise in the rate of marine 
insurances. A large number of 
our merchant steamers of only 
moderate speed would be laid 
up, those near a neutral port 
seeking refuge therein. The 
great bulk of our raw material 
for manufacture and nearly all 
our supply of foreign corn, being 
carried by comparatively slow 
ships, would thus be cut off; or 


if any got through, it could 
only be landed at such enhanced 
prices for the raw material as 
to render it commercially un- 


profitable for manufacture ; 
and the corn at such prices 
that the great majority of the 
working classes would be un- 
‘able to buy it in sufficient 
quantities even with their 
present wages. But as many 
millions would be thrown out 
of work by the dislocation in 
our trade, they would be getting 
no wages at all, and it requires 
no great stretch of imagination 
to picture what their condition 
would be. 

These things will certainly 
happen to the country sooner 
or later, and perhaps sooner 
than many people think, if pro- 
Vision is not made beforehand 
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to meet the difficulty. And a 
difficulty it is, of so grave a 
character that many timid 
people—and amongst them, un- 
fortunately, some of our leading 
statesmen—are afraid to face 
it, and, like Felix, they tremble, 
and would put it off for “a 
more convenient season.” But 
this is not statesmanship. It 
is mere opportunism, unworthy 
of the rulers of a great nation. 
Moreover, the day that war 
breaks out, or becomes highly 
probable, will not be a con- 
venient season, but a most in- 
convenient season for dealing 
with it ; for it is adanger which 
may be minimised, or perhaps 
even removed, by prompt and 
vigorous action now, and, on 
the other hand, greatly magni- 
fied by delay and timidity in 
facing it—for we are steadily 
going from bad to worse. That 
is to say, we are year by year 
becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon sea- borne food 
(mainly from foreign countries), 
and there is a steady tendency 
to reduce the stock of corn and 
flour in these islands, and to 
store the corn already bought 
upon the other side of the 
Atlantic instead of upon this 
side, so as to save storage dues. 
Truly a hand-to-mouth and 
short-sighted method of prepar- 
ing ourselves to resist attack. 
For it must be remembered that 
our possible enemies (our jealous 
rivals) know these things as 
well as, if not better than, we 
do, and may be trusted to attack 
us in our weakest place,—are 
in fact making preparations to 
do so, by steadily building 
numerous vessels specially de- 
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signed for the destruction of 
commerce. Whose commerce? 

The country should, as soon 
as possible, be disabused of the 
fallacious idea that our navy, 
either present or prospective, 
is, or will be, strong enough to 
protect our sea-borne com- 
merce, in view of the large 
number of fast and powerful 
cruisers, both regular warships 
and easily convertible auxil- 
iaries, now preparing for its 
destruction by those whose in- 
terest it is to see our mercan- 
tile marine disappear from the 
ocean. All our admirals know 
perfectly well that the great 
majority of our cruisers would 
be required to act as the eyes 
of our battle squadrons, with- 
out which we should be surely 
courting disaster, so that there 
would be very few left to 
patrol our trade-routes or 
shadow the enemy’s commerce- 
destroyers. 

It has been suggested that 
the invention of wireless teleg- 
raphy will be a great assist- 
ance to us, and enable us to 
dispense to a considerable ex- 
tent with the number of scouts 
and look-out vessels hitherto 
considered necessary to the 
proper conduct of a battle 
squadron. But there does not 
seem to be any proof of this, 
nor even any plausible reason 
for assuming that such will be 
the case. The practical appli- 
cation and the limitations of 
wireless telegraphy for war pur- 
poses have yet to be proved. 
Two can play at the game, and 


1 Reprinted from ‘ Dornbusch’s List,’ 27th September 1901. 
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we have already seen during 
our naval manoeuvres how easy 
it is to interrupt messages or 
turn them into nonsense, to say 
nothing of the possibility of 
the enemy sending false in- 
telligence. Of course there 
would be secret codes, but 
codes are easily found out when 
you can take in all the messages, 
so that we can scarcely look to 
wireless telegraphy to help us 
more than our enemies. Im- 
agine, for instance, a squadron 
of battle-ships blockading a 
hundred miles off an enemy’s 
port, with a chain of cruisers 
or scouts extending towards the 
shore, and trying to keep the 
admiral informed of the enemy’s 
movements during the intervals 
when they were not dodging 
submarines and torpedo-boats. 
The enemy would have twenty 
stations along the shore, all 
going hard day and night, 
filling the air with wireless 
messages in every known lan- 
guage, so that the precincts of 
the Tower of Babel, or an Irish 
political meeting, would pale 
before the confusion which 
would ensue. 

It is not our intention to 
confuse or weary our readers 
by quoting voluminous statis- 
tics, although we shall state 
nothing which cannot be proved 
up to the hilt by thoroughly 
reliable figures, of which, how- 
ever, it will be desirable per- 
haps to give a few. The 
following table’ deals with 
wheat only, bread being the 
staff of life :— 
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CoMPARATIVE SUPPLIES OF ENGLISH AND ForEIGN WHEAT, ALSO 
Porutation or Unitep Kinepom (omitting 000’s). 





United Kingdom. 





Wheatcrop Wheat crop 
area. | (less seed). 


| 


Wheat 
and flour 
imports. 


Available 
f Population. 
consumption. 





acres. 


4037 
4020 
3686 
3977 
3822 
3048 
2745 
2545 
1454 
1731 
1693 
2155 
2052 
1845 
1701 


qrs. 
16,427 
12,004 
15,180 
12,301 
12,898 
5,047 
9,307 
8,771 
4,373 
6,793 
6,492 
8,754 
7,830 
7,500 
6,000 


1854-55 
1859-60 
1864-65 
1869-70 
1874-75 
1879-80 
1884-85 
1889-90 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 














qrs. 
19,410 
16,520 
20,680 
22,222 
24,603 
21,457 
27,308 
27,864 
29,373 
29,486 
28,337 
30,900 
31,093 | 
29,855 
30,392 


qrs. 
2,983 
4,516 
5,500 
9,921 
11,705 
16,410 
18,001 
19,093 
25,000 
22,693 
21,845 
22,147 
23,263 
22,355 
24,392 


27,767 
28,715 
29,700 
30,760 
33,629 
34,388 
36,200 
38,065 
39,600 
39,800 
40,000 
40,337 
40,708 
41,000 
41,300 














The bulk of our imported 
wheat comes from the United 
States, but we also import 
considerable quantities from 
Russia, Germany, Roumania, 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
and in smaller quantities from 
several other places beyond the 
seas. We also import wheat- 
meal and flour, oat-meal, barley, 
maize, rye, buck-wheat, peas, 
beans. Also 17,000,000 cwt. of 
meat yearly, besides cheese, 
butter, eggs, and other eatables 
in large quantities. 

The following statement has 
been made by a number of the 
leading corn-merchants in this 
country :— 

“We, the undersigned, concur in 
the opinion that, if Great Britain 
should become involved in a Euro- 
pean war, the country must be pre- 
_ to see bread at practically 
amine prices. We base our opinion 


on the following reasons— 
“1. The experience of the Napole- 


onic and Crimean wars, during each 
of which, though we possessed full 
command of the sea, the price of 
wheat rose enormously. 

“9. As lateas the Crimean war we 
were almost self-supporting, but we 
now import four-fifths of our wheat. 

«3. The chief source of our supply 
is the United States ; but the price 
of wheat on the American corn 
market can be raised artificially, and 
in the event of a European war in 
which Great Britain was involved, it 
is quite possible, indeed probable, 
that it would be so raised. 

“4, The corn trade on both sides 
of the Atlantic would expect to make 
war profits on a scale commensurate 
with war risks. 

“5, The capture of a few food-ships 
such as, having regard to the relative 
strength of our navy, appears inevit- 
able, would still further drive prices 


up. 

“Tt is not ible to specify the 
height to whi the rice chen 
and consequently < bread, would 
rise, for it would depend on the 
degree to which it was influenced by 
each of the five factors before enu- 
merated. Taking, however, into 
account the vast importance of the 
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question of our food-supply in time 
of war, we feel that the country 
ought to know that in the opinion of 
corn-merchants it must, in the event 
of such a war, prepare to see wheat, 
and consequently bread, at what 
would be to the poor famine prices.” 


The above manifesto—as we 
may call it—is signed by 
twenty - six of the leading 
corn-merchants of the United 
Kingdom. 

And now it will not be amiss 
to ask ourselves what the prob- 
able consequences will be of 
a sudden great rise in the 
price of wheat, and a propor- 
tionate rise in all other food- 
stuffs. It is calculated by those 
who have the best possible 
means of knowing that there 
are in Great Britain 7,000,000 
human beings in such poverty, 
and living so absolutely from 
hand to mouth, that any con- 
siderable rise in the price of 
bread (much less than that 
contemplated by the corn- 
merchants) would bring them 
to a state of absolute starva- 
tion; and it is further calcu- 
lated that any serious disloca- 
tion of our ocean trade, any 
material stoppage of the im- 
port of the various raw ma- 
terials for manufacture, and 
the export of the finished goods 
when made, would throw out 
of work men upon whom from 
ten to fifteen millions more 
are dependent for their daily 
bread. We have carefully ex- 
amined the statistics, and, with- 
out wishing to trouble our 
readers with strings of figures, 
we can assure them that it is 
no exaggeration to say that 
if we become involved this 
year in a war with two of 
the maritime Powers of Europe 
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(or probably even with one), 
our present navy, strong as it 
is, would be absolutely un- 
able to sweep the enemy’s 
commerce-destroyers from the 
seas, and to ensure the delivery 
of the food on which we live, 
and of the raw material the 
manufacture of which enables 
us to buy that food; and thus 
at the very outbreak of the war 
our Government would, in addi- 
tion to their other anxieties, be 
brought face to face with the 
problem of feeding from fifteen 
to twenty millions of the poorer 
classes in these islands. What 
preparations have been made 
for doing so? And what will 
be the consequences if they fail 
to do so? The answer to the 
first question is, None! and 
the answer to the second ques- 
tion is, Revolution, anarchy ! 
the depredations of an angry 
and starving mob, which no 
power of Government will be 
able to resist if they have not 
the means of feeding them; 
and, finally, an ignominious 
and ruinous peace; the sur- 
render of our navy; and a 
crushing war - indemnity — in 
short, the end of English his- 
tory. Our colonies will not 
be able to help us, as they have 
no navies. 

The above is no mere alarm- 
ist cry, as perhaps the “ Little 
Englanders” will tell us, in- 
tended to get up an agitation 
to extract more money from 
the taxpayers in order to add 
to our already “bloated arma- 
ments.” No conceivable navy 
could save us unless we are 
in a position to feed our teem- 
ing millions, either free or at 
reasonable cost during the first 
six months at least of a mari- 
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time war; and how this is to 
be done with only three to four 
months corn-supply in the 
country, and a general tend- 
ency to reduce that stock—on 
account of the cost of storage 
—it is difficult to see. 

We have already pointed out 
that we are in the position of 
a great fortress, liable to be 
besieged at any moment, and 
it is blind folly to shut our 
eyes to this fact, or to suppose 
that the garrison of this fort- 
ress (41 millions) can be fed 
in accordance with the ordin- 
ary laws of political economy, 
on the principle of supply and 
demand adjusting themselves to 
the situation. This, of course, 
will, and does, take place in 
time of peace; but it will not 
do so in time of war, if the 
free passage of the sea is dis- 
puted, even in a minor degree. 
Some of our readers who have 
not hitherto paid much atten- 
tion to the economic conditions 
of their country may be sur- 
prised at these disclosures, and 
ask in consternation how it is 
that our rulers have allowed 
the country to get into this 
extraordinary and dangerous 
condition with regard to its 
food-supply. The answer is 
simple. The people cried for 
free trade and cheap bread, 
and they have got them, with 
all the consequences attending 
them—that is to say, they have 
got cheap bread in time of 
peace, with the extreme prob- 
ability of no bread at all in 
time of war. 

The end of the Napoleonic 
wars found England (as she 
was then usually called) un- 
disputed mistress of the seas. 
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She had no rival, and she set 
to work to found and develop 
colonies, to greatly extend her 
power and her dominions in 
India, to take to herself the 
lion’s share of the ocean trade 
of the world—her only serious 
rival being the United States— 
and, finally, to turn her little 
island into the workshop of the 
world. Naturally the oper- 
atives in the workshop de- 
manded cheap bread: the tax 
on imported corn was abol- 
ished ; agriculture declined ; 
land went out of cultivation ; 
people flocked into the towns, 
where wages were high, bread 
cheap, trade brisk; young 
people married early, and pro- 
duced large families of stunted 
town-bred children. But what 
matter? A rapid increase in 
the population was obviously 
a sign of the prosperity of the 
country, and as the table given 
above from Dornbusch shows, 
more and more land went out 
of cultivation—or, at any rate, 
out of cereal cultivation—and 
the population continued to in- 
crease rapidly. Then came the 
American Civil War in 1861, and 
our only serious rivals on the 
ocean disappeared, and we got 
their trade. Then, as improve- 
ments were made in marine 
engines, mercantile steamers 
gradually tock the place of 
sailing-ships, and we found 
that we were better hands at 
building steamers than other 
people, and could build them 
cheaper, so up went this trade 
by leaps and bounds. The 
Suez Canal, opened in 1869, 
gave a fresh impetus to our 
trade, contrary to the opinion 
of so shrewd a judge as Lord 
T 
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Palmerston; and then quickly 
following this came the Franco- 
Prussian War, which gave to 
British trade yet another spurt, 
for while “Furious Frank and 
fiery Hun” were engaged in 
their deadly struggle, we were 
quietly doing all the carrying- 
trade of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, and a fair share of the 
Western. But it ought to 
have been obvious to any 
acute observer that this kind 
of thing could not go on. 
Perhaps it was foreseen that 
it must come to an end soon; 
but even if that was the case, 
no power of government could 
have stopped it as long as 
the cause or causes for this 
abnormal prosperity lasted, for 
those causes were mainly for- 
tuitous, and outside our own 
control. 

- Whatever the causes may 
have been, and without stop- 
ping to argue that point, we 
now have to face the conse- 
quences, and to consider seri- 
ously the very grave situation 
of two small islands containing 
41 millions of people, mainly 
workers and manufacturers, 
very industrious and energetic, 
but only producing for them- 
selves about a quarter of their 
own food-supply, and largely 
dependent on the freedom of 
the seas for their means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. If these islands 
contained only the said workers 
and the fringe of very poor at- 
taching to them, it is possible 
that they might not excite the 
envy and jealousy of their 
neighbours ; but, in addition to 
the workers and the poor, they 
contain a large number of 
“ well-to-do” or “comfortably 
off” people, and a smaller num- 
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ber of rich, and very rich. We 
are in fact an extraordinarily 
rich nation: possessing vast 
territories beyond the seas, 
numerous strategic points of 
immense value, and an enor- 
mous and valuably freighted 
mercantile marine—all of which 
are causes of jealousy, bitter 
envy, and absolute hatred, to 
some of our European neigh- 
bours, who seek these things 
for themselves ; though happily 
this is not the case with our 
blood-relations in North Am- 
erica, who are so prosperous 
themselves, and have obviously 
got such a magnificent future 
before them, that they can re- 
gard our success without envy 
—in fact, can feel proud of it, as 
an evidence of the virility and 
energy of the race from which 
they themselves have mainly 
sprung. But it is otherwise 
with Europe, and it is useless 
to deny the fact that we are 
envied and hated, and that our 
downfall would evoke a shout 
of joy from Gibraltar to St 
Petersburg. We quote, from 
memory, a stanza of Byron :— 


“He who ascends to mountain - tops 
shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapped in 
clouds and snow. 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those 
below. 

Though high above the sun of glory 
glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean 
spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly 
blow 

Contending tempests round his naked 
head, 

And thus reward the toils which to 
those summits led.” 


This was written of Napoleon, 
who did as a man that which 
we have done as a nation. 
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We have surpassed mankind 
in commerce and in riches, and 
we have subdued many races, 
—our last venture in this 
direction having proved to be 
the toughest job we ever had 
to accomplish, and only pos- 
sible by virtue of our immense 
riches, almost boundless _re- 
sources, and the assistance of 
our colonies; but giving us at 
the same time an ominous 
though much - needed warning 
of a serious decline in the war- 
like qualities of our race, caused 
directly by the decline in agri- 
culture in these islands, and 
the consequent necessity of re- 
cruiting our soldiers from a 
stunted, physically weak, and 
highly nervous town popula- 
tion, far more liable to panic 
than the sturdy, thick-skinned, 
country bumpkins who fought 
our former wars, never knew 
when they were beaten, and 
very rarely surrendered. Should 
famine come upon the land, 
however, these same nervous 
townsmen may be trusted to 
turn upon their rulers, and in 
the madness of hunger they 
will be troublesome people to 
‘deal with. Is it not reasonable 
to ask, then, that the rulers of 
this fortress with its garrison of 
41 millions, spending over 60 
millions a-year on warlike pre- 
parations for its defence, should 
spend a few more millions if 
necessary, and take adequate 
steps to ensure that the fortress 
shall not be reduced by starv- 
ation three or four months 
after war is declared ? 

We do not propose to dictate 
precisely what the steps should 
be: several remedies have been 
suggested, — State granaries, 
modified protection, a premium 
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to farmers on corn stored, an 
immense increase in our present 
navy, and several others. We 
offer no opinion on these points 
for the present. All we ask 
for is a thorough and honest in- 
quiry into the subject; for we 
are entirely unable to agree with 
the strangely optimistic view of 
the situation held by a few, and 
expressed by Lord Avebury at 
a recent meeting of the British 
Empire League, when he said— 


“I do not rise to oppose this 
motion” (a motion for inquiry), “ be- 
cause if there is serious alarm on a 
— it is as well to face it, and 

should be sorry to set my own 
view against that of others: still, I 
confess I am happy in the convic- 
tion that we shall never starve as 
long as Paris and Berlin have plenty 
to eat, and I feel satisfied, therefore, 
that as long as there is food in Europe 
no power on earth will prevent a fair 
share of it from coming to thiscountry. 
I believe, moreover, that as long as 
the Western farmers in America have 
large crops to sell, the United States 
will never permit any other Power 
to stop their produce going to the 
best market.” 


It is not wildly improbable 
that both Paris and Berlin 
might be hostile; and are we 
really justified in expecting 
that our enemies in a European 
war will follow our own quix- 
otic procedure in South Africa, 
and feed our women and chil- 
dren for us whilst our men 
are fighting against them? It 
would be interesting to hear 
a German reply to this ques- 
tion. If not sarcastic, it would 
probably be more frank than 
polite. 

Lord Avebury’s second as- 
sumption—that the American 
farmers would insist on pour- 
ing their corn into Great 
Britain—seems to be founded 
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on no firmer basis; for, short 
of declaring or provoking war 
with Great Britain’s enemies, 
the American farmers could 
do nothing of the sort, and 
not for certain even then. 
But what is certain is that, 
on the outbreak of a war 
with this country, her ene- 
mies would immediately de- 
clare corn and all food - stuffs 
to be contraband of war, which 
neutral bottoms do not protect. 
It is no doubt possible that if 
we were to find ourselves in- 
volved in war with one or 
more of the European Powers, 
and they endeavoured to starve 
us out, as they surely would 
try to do, America might come 
to our assistance and help to 
fight our battles. Whether 
she would or would not do so 
would depend upon the vari- 
able and fluctuating feelings 
and sentiments of a mighty 
democracy, which has not al- 
ways been too friendly to this 
country, though it may be true 
that just for the present their 
friendship is warm and sincere. 
Yet it seems almost superfluous 
to point out that the general 
policy and state of preparation 
for war of a great and rich 
empire should not be based 
upon such precarious possibili- 
ties. And then as to neutral 
bottoms. Why, there are not 
enough foreign bottoms in the 
world, even without deducting 
those of our enemies, to carry 
the food and raw material 
necessary for our support. 
“Oh, but,” say some of our 
optimists, ‘our ships could be 
transferred to neutral flags, 
and then they could continue 
to carry our goods, as neutral 
bottoms protect enemy’s goods.” 
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Vain fancy! It is true, no 
doubt, that, according to that 
elastic code called “ Inter- 
national Law,” a neutral bot- 
tom protects enemy’s goods, 
“except contraband of war”; 
but, as we have already pointed 
out, food would certainly be 
declared contraband, and most 
probably also iron ore (as it 
is wanted for building ships 
and making guns); cotton (as 
it is wanted for making gun- 
cotton and cordite); and, in 
short, anything and everything 
that a powerful enemy thought 
would be of use to us would be 
declared contraband. 

And then as to the transfer 
of our merchant ships to neu- 
tral flags on the outbreak of 
war, it seems to be practically 
certain that our enemies would 
not recognise the validity of 
any such transfer; and, more- 
over, they would be able to 
quote a precedent of our own 
against us. Vide Lord Grey’s 
Order in Council of Janu- 
ary 17, 1807, which declared 
that— 

“Whereas the sale of ships by a 
belligerent to a neutral is considered 
by France to be illegal ; and whereas 
a great part of the shipping of France 
and of her allies has been protected 
from capture during the present hos- 
tilities by transfers, or pretended 
transfers, to neutrals ; and whereas it 
is fully justifiable to adopt the same 
rule in this respect towards the enemy 
which is applied by the enemy to this 
country, ... infuture the sale to a 
neutral of any vessel belonging to the 
enemy shall not be deemed to be 
legal, nor in any manner to transfer 
the property; and all vessels now 
belonging, or which shall hereafter 
belong, to any enemies of his Ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding any sale, or 
pretended sale, to a neutral, after a 
reasonable time has elapsed for re- 
ceiving information of this order at 
the place where such sale, or pre- 
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tended sale, was effected, shall be 
captured and brought in, and shall 
be adjudged as lawful prize to the 
captors.” 


So much, then, for the trans- 
fer of our mercantile marine to 
neutral flags. But supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that 
such a thing could take place, 
and would be recognised by our 
enemies, what would it mean to 
this country? The loss of our 
carrying trade, one of the most 
important and lucrative of our 
businesses ; and, with the recent 
example of the United States 
before us, that it would not 
return to us with peace. 

In conclusion, we can assure 
our readers that we have not 
exaggerated the gravity of the 
situation in the smallest degree. 
There is no occasion for panic, 
as there is no immediate pros- 
pect of war; though, on the 
other hand, no wise man would 
be rash enough to prophesy how 
long this pacific aspect is likely 
to continue, with the question 
of the Persian Gulf and many 
other small clouds looming on 
the horizon. The country is 
_ in an absolutely unprecedented 
—and, as we think, critical— 
condition with regard to her 
food-supply, and is going from 
bad to worse, as we have 
before pointed out; and we 
maintain that the proper, 
wise, and statesmanlike course 
to pursue is to face it boldly, 
and not to endeavour to shirk 
it because it happens to be a 
decidedly unpleasant subject, 
for it will not be shirked for 
long with impunity. A thor- 
ough and searching inquiry by 
Select Committee or Royal 
Commission should be held 
without delay, for no one can 
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say how long the day of grace 
will last; and some of the best 
intellects of the country must 
decide what remedy or remedies 
are to be adopted before it is 
too late to act. There are 
probably very few people in 
this country who want war; 
yet the history of the world 
shows us that there is no greater 
fallacy than that contained in 
the aphorism which says that it 
takes two to make a quarrel. 
It takes only one to make a 
quarrel, unless the other is pre- 
pared to submit quietly to in- 
sult and _ spoliation. Inter- 
national law and international 
justice are plausible figments, 
dwelling mainly in the imagina- 
tion of theorists and doctrinaire 
statesmen of Mr John Morley’s 
type; but they are not serious 
factors in practical politics. 

It is no doubt true that 
small and weak nations are 
still permitted to exist in 
Europe; but they owe their 
immunity from attack and ex- 
tinction simply and solely to 
the mutual jealousy of their 
powerful neighbours, and not 
to any binding laws of interna- 
tional morality. On the other 
hand, rich nations worth plun- 
dering have never been allowed 
to exist longer than they were 
able to defend themselves with 
their own strong arm. “ Peace 
is the dream of the wise, but 
war is the history of mankind,” 
and there has not yet been 
found any better way of post- 
poning it than by being 
thoroughly prepared for it 
and all its consequences. The 
strong man armed keepeth his 
goods in peace; but in addition 
to his arms and his armour he 
must have food. 
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AND STATISTICS—THE LITERARY PARAGRAPH—NO TIME TO READ— 


THE LEISURE OF OLD DAYS— UTILITY VERSUS LITERATURE— BOOKS 
THAT ARE NO BOOKS—THE PRESS AND THE SNIPPET—THE ‘ ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA’—THE VALUE OF READING. 


IF statistics and appearances 
are of any value, no age was 
ever so piously devoted to 
reading as our own. Books 
were never cheaper nor more 
plentiful. So many are pub- 
lished, and at so low a price, 
that they are ceasing, it is 
said, to be profitable, while 
for those who do not care 
to spend their money upon 
literature, there is the free 
library exigent and obtrusive. 
Indeed, ever since free libraries 
became a popular form of ad- 
vertisement, few towns in Great 


Britain have been able to escape 


them. The power to read is 
conferred by Act of Parliament, 
philanthropy supplies the ma- 
terial, and if the whole world 
is not given to the Muses, it 
would seem most wantonly to 
throw away its chances. Nor 
is it only that we possess the 
apparatus. The casual obser- 
ver might detect signs of a 
profound interest even in our 
newspapers. In whatever 
journal you pick up you will 
find columns of what are called 
“literary paragraphs.” They 
are pert rather than witty— 
these paragraphs ; they are per- 
sonal rather than intelligent ; 
they prefer the photographer 
to the critic; and they esteem 
a sketch of Mr A.’s home-life or 
a glimpse into Miss B.’s boudoir 
more highly than a knowledge 


of English literature. Never- 
theless, “the literary para- 
graphist ’— that, we believe, 
is the correct term—is a person 
of influence, before whom the 
timid author trembles expect- 
antly. Once a week or oftener 
he pronounces his judgment 
with an easy confidence which 
we cannot too highly admire, 
especially when we remember 
his light load of learning. He 
chatters of dead or living with 
an easy nonchalance; he is 
learned concerning the rare 
editions with which (he says) 
his shelves are weighted ; being 
gifted with prophecy, he will 
tell you not only what this or 
that novelist has written, but 
what he will write the year 
after next ; and in doing all this 
he never loses that air of pat- 
ronage which suggests that he 
himself is far greater than his 
happy victims. One there is, 
the master of his craft, whose 
skill and urbanity we shall 
never weary of applauding. 
His energy is limitless like his 
fancy. He already purveys 
“literary paragraphs” to at 
least three “bright” weeklies, 
and we are told that if he could 
only find another nom de guerre 
he would be open to another 
engagement, as the theatrical 
paperssay. Indeed, he reminds 
us of nothing so much as a 
Music Hall artiste who does a 
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turn, first here, then there, 
finding in each place a fresh 
audience for the same tricks. 

Now, highly as we admire 
the subtle concealment of ig- 
norance, the sly assumption of 
knowingness, which distinguish 
these gifted paragraphists, we 
would not take them too seri- 
ously. They are to literature 
what touts are to the race- 
course—they give tips. And 
as the racing-man puts faith 
in a favourite tipster, so the 
literary amateur never backs 
his fancy at a circulating 
library until he has consulted 
his own paragraphist. But 
their existence proves that the 
interest in printed matter is 
widespread. They would not 
take up the space allotted them 
if they did not supply an im- 
perious demand. It is clear, 


moreover, from their familiar 
style, that they are intimately 


appreciated. They affect an 
esoteric jargon, which, like the 
slang of a suburb, seems to ex- 
clude the antipathetic stranger. 
They are never so happy as 
when they are calling them- 

selves or each other by such 
‘ nicknames as Meredithians, 
Stevensonians, Omarians, or 
Peacockians. What these cant 
terms mean we do not pretend 
to understand. It is still pos- 
sible, we believe, to read the 
works of distinguished writers 
without hanging out banners 
or bowing the knee in exclusive 
worship. But the mere fact 
that such titles are bandied 
about might suggest that books 
have an interest which they 
never had before,—that educa- 
tion and free libraries have 
really done their work. 
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Again, it is a time of large 
editions and vast circulations, 
Novels are sold by the ton, if 
we may trust the advertise- 
ments, and their authors enjoy 
an income large enough to fill 
a Lord Chancellor with envy. 
More than this, there never 
was an age better supplied 
with admirable reprints of the 
classics, and we may in all 
gravity applaud the text, the 
typography, and the selection 
of the Temple Series, to cite 
but one example. In brief, 
there are signs on every hand 
of increasing industry and eru- 
dition. We had pictured to 
ourselves the honest citizen re- 
turning from his toil with a 
bagful of masterpieces, and 
discussing in his family circle 
Stevensonianism, Omarianism, 
and other strange cults. And 
then comes Mr Andrew Lang 
to disturb our golden dream. 
Now, Mr Lang declares, after 
much research, that nobody 
reads. It is true that he ex- 
cludes from his condemnation 
a few classes, such as judges, 
female members of the British 
Peerage, and omnibus - drivers. 
But, for the rest, his indict- 
ment is broad and firm. Read- 
ing, says he, is a lost art. 
Men have no time to read. 
“They have time to whittle.” 

Is it a trueindictment? We 
fear it is, and that all the 
circumstances which we have 
mentioned are but an illusory 
parade. When you consider the 
matter a little more closely, 
you will discover that the 
“literary paragraphist” is not 
an incentive to reading, but 
a mere trick to save reading 
altogether. The enthusiast for 
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easily acquired knowledge gets 
his “tip” from his paper, and 
though he is glib enough con- 
cerning the books whose titles 
he has learned, he knows no 
more of books than the starting- 
price bettor knows of horses. 
So the popularity of the literary 
paragraph is at once intelligible. 
It imparts, at no cost, an ap- 
pearance of knowledge, and an 
attentive study of certain 
columns of the evening and 
weekly press will presently per- 
suade even the laziest amateur 
that he speaks upon literary 
matters with an air of authority. 
If his fellows repeat, parrot- 
like, his own observations, he 
can change his tipster, and hope 
to get ahead of them. We are, 
therefore, reluctantly persuaded 
to believe that those columns, 
upon which, as a wit once said, 
their writers live, like so many 
Stylites, are a proof not of 
interest but of idleness, not of 
enthusiasm but of vanity. And 
as for novels, the most popular 
of them are consumed rather 
than read; they make no de- 
mand upon the intelligence, 
very little upon the attention ; 
and so long as their pages are 
cut before they fall into the 
purchaser’s hands, one sample 
is as good as another. But 
what of the cheap reprints of 
the serious classics? Do they 
find no readers at all, or are 
they sought after by the 
omnibus - drivers, the British 
Peeresses, and the others, whom 
Mr Lang mercifully excepts 
from his displeasure? 

“T have no time to read” 
—that, says Mr Lang, is the 
common excuse; and we agree 
with him that it is inadmis- 
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sible. We can all find time, 
even the busiest of us, for 
whatever is essential to our 
happiness. The statesmen of 
the eighteenth century studied 
the classics while they governed 
the country. Cecil Rhodes 
knew not the meaning of 
leisure, yet he had time to 
read and re-read the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’—no light task—and 
to make a study of the Latin 
decadence. But nowadays the 
most of men and of women 
are so nervous that they must 
ever be moving or talking. In 
Mr Lang’s phrase, they are 
“always in company, never 
alone.” The truth is, they 
can face anything more easily 
than solitude; for solitude is 
a hard master who enforces 
thought or work. Chatter, on 
the other hand, makes no de- 
mand upon the brain. It is 
the spontaneous expression of 
idleness, the pleasantest ano- 
dyne of shattered nerves. Now, 
for the reading of a real book 
continued attention is neces- 
sary, and continued attention 
becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to a community which 
believes in the gospel of speed. 
Once upon a time life was 
a well-ordered progression of 
simple events, in which the 
reading of so vast a romance 
as the ‘Grand Cyrus’ seemed 
a brief relaxation. Nothing, in 
fact, strikes us so acutely in 
the old memoirs as the tranquil 
leisure which was every man’s 
birthright. When journeys 
from place to place were diffi- 
cult and rarely taken, litera- 
ture had a meaning which it 
is fast losing to-day. There 
were no newspapers to waste 
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the morning; no box of novels 
from the library to beguile 
the afternoon; and even the 
unlettered thought it no shame 
to turn over the pages of 
North’s ‘Plutarch,’ or to put 
themselves on quoting terms 
with Virgil and Horace. But 
to-day tranquillity is out of 
fashion. Those who can afford 
motor - cars find their sole 
pleasure in rushing through 
the air, and dodging the stop- 
watch of the policeman; and 
those who cannot afford these 
instruments of luxury are con- 
tent to jolt up and down in 
a railway-train: so that life, 
no longer a quiet progress, is 
a series of shocks and shunts. 
Under such circumstances who 
can read more than tit-bit or 
snippet? Moreover, the child 
of to-day would find it difficult 
to read a book, even had he 
time ; and should a real book be 
put into his hand, he would 
not feel justified in reading 
it, unless it were sternly prac- 
tical and easy of application 
to a “strenuous” and profit- 
able life. It has been most 
clearly explained to him that 
if he follow the old and hon- 
ourably beaten track he is 
merely ridiculous. Should he 
be perverse enough to study 
Greek and Latin, and so pre- 
pare his mind for the art of 
reading, shrewd business men 
will charge him with pander- 
ing to America and Germany, 
which are vaguely represented 
as the enemies of the human 
race, because they have dared 
to buy and sell in the same 
markets as ourselves. No, the 
modern boy must be efficient 
—efficient enough to make a 
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few catch phrases do the work 
of thought; efficient as Lord 
Rosebery, who, when he went 
to speak at Plymouth, left his 
notes at home. Now, business 
habits are hindered, we are 
told, by the study of literature ; 
and, since business habits are 
to rule the world, everything is 
triply damned which stands in 
their way. Imagination, learn- 
ing, wit, curiosity, are useless 
in the open market. Therefore 
let reading perish, and let the 
work of man be efficiently 
performed by a tape-measure, 
a multiplication-table, and a 
telephone. 

But while reading is dis- 
couraged on every hand as a 
thing of no practical utility, 
the manufacture of printed 
matter which is not literature, 
of books that are no _ books, 
goes on apace. In the first 
place, there are the news- 
papers, the worst of which are 
the noisiest champions of effi- 
ciency, and which are, we fear, 
the dominant characteristic of 
our age. A journalist has re- 
cently told us that America 
only lacks a Shakespeare, be- 
cause the genius of the coun- 
try, which is plentiful enough, 
is devoted to the concoction of 
news and its specious display. 
The assertion, no doubt, was 
flattering to the journalist’s 
vanity ; but were Shakespeare 
alive to-day, he would assuredly 
rather go upon the pad than 
upon the staff of a newspaper. 
For the typical newspaper, 
though it preaches its favourite 
doctrine of efficiency unceas- 
ingly, and professes itself jealous 
of the national honour, cares 
for nothing else than sensation, 
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the prolific mother of hysteria. 
It even contrives to make a 
scandal of the weather, and 
Frost has his headline as 
though he were a _ popular 
murderer. But with all its 
faults the newspaper is shap- 
ing the brain and temper of 
to-day. As Mr Lang most 
properly observes, “the news- 
paper-habit is a disease,” which 
at last destroys those whom it 
claims for its victims. So you 
may see a man, otherwise sen- 
sible, read half-a-dozen varie- 
ties before lunch. He will 
contemplate with an awe- 
struck interest the same futile 
piece of news set in half-a- 
dozen styles. Maybe a sort 
of optimism bids him hope 
that he will find in one sheet 
some jewel of gossip which 
had escaped the vigilance of 
another. And so he devotes 
many hours to the aimless 
search after an immaterial 
fact, which might have been 
spent in reading or in some 
other rational pursuit. Of 
course every sensible man 
desires to know what is hap- 
pening about him. But the 
most of papers not merely 
conceal such plain facts as 
are not scandalous, but fill 
their columns with statements 
that will not bear the scrutiny 
of four - and - twenty hours, 
However, it is useless to dis- 
guise the tyranny of the 
Press; and hundreds who have 
no time to read can browse 
with comfort upon a sheaf of 
newspapers. 

And when the newspapers 
are finished, there are other 
artifices for killing the time 
which cannot be spared. There 
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are, indeed, those innumerable 
collections of chips and chunks, 
scraps and snippets, which are 
fast driving the people to im- 
becility. Some are called 
“humorous,” some are statis- 
tical, all are useless or per- 
nicious. It is the rule of those 
absurd publications that no 
“story” or paragraph should 
be longer than three lines, 
since the “efficient” brain 
begins to lag at the fourth, 
and certainly taken in the bulk 
they are the worst indictment 
of the national character that 
can be framed. The bitterest 
charges brought against us 
recently by the Continental 
press fade into nothingness 
beside the documentary evi- 
dence of these pitiful periodi- 
cals, which all bring their 
proprietors a comfortable in- 
come. They are not vicious, oh 
no! They may be read aloud 
and laughed at uproariously 
even in the home itself. They 
are merely fatuous, and we 
are sorrowfully convinced that 
outside England they would 
not have the smallest chance of 
success. France may be guilty, 
as Matthew Arnold always said 
she was, of lubricity, but her 
intelligence is not yet cut to 
shreds, and she would never 
for one instant tolerate such 
stuff as delights thousands of 
Englishmen. Nor can it be 
said that this dissipation of 
the intellect is harmless. No- 
thing is harmless which raises 
false ideals of fun and humour, 
and which gives an exagger- 
ated value to trivial knowledge. 
If many generations are fed 
upon such stuff, the race will 
revert to the condition of apes. 
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Not long since we were on a 
railway journey, and in a 
corner of the carriage sat a 
youth, whom study had seemed 
to have marked for her own. 
His bulbous forehead was large 
enough to hold the knowledge 
of the universe. His sad eyes, 
whose inefficiency was mitigated 
by immense spectacles, were 
hungry with the expectancy of 
acquisition. His thin fingers 
trembled as they turned over the 
hasty pages. For, of course, he 
was reading; and as we gazed 
at the wretched spectacle, we 
thought here is an argument 
ready and concrete against the 
sin of study: Poor fellow, 
we said to ourselves, he has 
shunned delights and lived 
laborious days, that he might 
understand the verse of Homer, 
the prose of Cicero. And then 
suddenly we caught sight of 
the papers which surrounded 
him, and heard his empty 
chuckle. He was hemmed in 
on all sides with ‘ Bright Bits,’ 
‘Funny Chips,’ ‘ Hasty Snacks,’ 
and the other sheets which 
beguile the leisure of the in- 
ane. Never once did he take 
his near-sighted eyes from his 
journals; he read and he 
laughed many a weary mile; 
and as he finished one paper 
he thrust it with a vicious 
eagerness beneath the seat. 
Only once did he move, and 
then at a station, where he 
dashed to the book-stall, and 
returned laden with other 
snacks and chips and bits. It 
was not in the cause of learn- 
ing that he had swelled his 
head and dimmed his eye. No, 
he was merely a victim to the 
prevailing vice, and we almost 
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had it in our heart to pity him. 
By this time he is probably 
blind as well as imbecile. Even 
if he escape destruction, he will 
surely grow up a useless citizen, 
and it is not by Latin and 
Greek that he and his like 
are unfitted for the impending 
struggle of which we hear so 
much. 

But the literature which 
renders reading a rare and 
difficult accomplishment is not 
all as frivolous as these profit- 
able rag-bags. Other books 
that are no books, appeal to the 
same indolent class, but on other 
grounds. For the past few 
years it has been impossible 
to pick up a newspaper that 
did not celebrate the size, the 
weight, the worth of the ‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’ We 
have been asked to purchase 
this enormovs work in every 
tone and for every reason. 
We have been threatened that 
if we did not make applica- 
tion within four - and - twenty 
hours we should miss for ever 
the chance of a cartload of 
books. No subtlety of which 
advertisement is capable has 
been overlooked by the enter- 
prising salesmen of this printed 
monster. There are forms 
offered you to fill up; there 
are warnings that in a week 
or a month the price will be 
raised; and there are pans 
sung by the producers to the 
glory of their undertaking. 
Nokind of puff, known to Europe 
or America, has been omitted. 
It is comforting, for instance, 
to hear that this vast Ency- 
clopedia contains 32,000 pages 
and 26,000 articles, that its 
index has no less than 600,000 
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entries—that in brief it is the 
biggest, as well as the wisest, 
book ever written. We are 
only surprised not to hear how 
many times its lines would 
encircle the globe, and how 
much heavier it is than St 
Paul’s Cathedral. This in- 
genuity, of course, has not 
been wasted. Thousands of 
simple folk have bought the 
work, merely because they 
have been told to buy it, and 
because the initial expenditure 
of one guinea ensures at once 
the solid and obvious delivery 
of thirty or forty volumes. 
The citizen, to whom reading 
is repulsive, vaguely believes 
that he has got more than his 
money’s worth when he sees 
the grand array of the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ and re- 
members that he has only 


parted with a single guinea. 


Of course he is not likely to 
consult the heavy volumes, but 
he realises that they give a 
literary touch to his house, and 
is perhaps content. 

Now, an Encyclopedia may 
serve a useful and a humble 
end. It deserves a place in 
public libraries, where it may 
wisely be consulted by the half- 
knowing. But if its limitations 
be not understood, it is the 
worst possible enemy of true 
learning. In other words, it 
is a good servant, but a bad 
master, and it should hope to do 
little else than send the zealous 
inquirer upon the right road 
of research. Moreover, it is 
very soon antiquated. As it 
appeals to us merely as a 
repertory of accurately stated 
facts, it cannot hope for a long 
life. It possesses no beauty of 
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style that we should desire 
it, when fresh knowledge has 
upset its conclusions. There is 
no doubt, for instance, that 
the work known as the Ninth 
Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ admirably served 
its turn. It was planned thirty 
years ago, and it fittingly 
represents the diligence and 
scholarship of a dying gener- 
ation. It would have been 
kind, therefore, to let it live 
out its highly respectable life 
in decent obscurity. But 
an enterprising publisher dis- 
covered its worth as_ the 
material of adroit advertise- 
ment, and though when it 
was first printed, and was 
still of some practical value, 
its circulation was limited, it 
suddenly acquired a fresh and 
growing interest. The book, 
of course, had immeasurably 
declined ; nor can any hurried 
revolution in taste account for 
its belated prosperity. No; its 
wide dispersion was achieved 
mostly by advertisement, and 
if we cannot applaud the en- 
terprise in the name of sound 
learning, we cannot but give 
a word of deprecatory praise 
to this modern sophistry, which 
makes the worse book appear 
the better. 

There was, however, one fly 
in the ointment. Some cap- 
tious readers complained that 
the Ninth Edition of the En- 
cyclopeedia, the first volume.of 
which appeared in 1875, was 
devoted to the past, and further- 
more that what was past in 
1875 should be decently for- 
gotten in 1900. But the pub- 
lishers were ready to meet the 
objection. They produced a 
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set of supplementary volumes, 
designed to wipe out the re- 
proach. These volumes are 
happily described by the adver- 
tiser as “an altogether novel 
kind of encyclopedia, an en- 
cyclopedia which not only is 
absolutely ‘up-to-date,’ con- 
taining, as it does, all the latest 
facts, but which is also devoted 
exclusively to modern life.” 
Did you ever hear of such a 
prodigy! An “up-to-date” En- 
cyclopedia! All the latest 
facts! Why, it might be a 
special edition of an evening 
paper but for its weight, 
or a Christmas number of a 
spirited periodical. Indeed, if 
on one page it suggests a pop- 
ular magazine, on another it 
recalls that ingenious compil- 
ation known as ‘Who’s Who?’ 
It is encyclopedic only in name 
and size; it is disfigured by none 
of the faults which hitherto 
have seemed inherent in encyclo- 
pedias; it is never profound 
and rarely learned—in brief, it 
is as “bright and chatty” as a 
weekly paper—and we hope 
that before long it will be 
brought out in penny numbers. 
‘Above all, it is distinguished 
by that pleasant personal touch 
which is the peculiar character- 
istic of “up-to-date ” literature. 
There is no man over sixty that 
may not hope to see his biogra- 
phy printed in these serious 
pages, that may not, if he glance 
back to the Ninth Edition, feel 
himself the equal of Zeno (shall 
we say ?) or Cervantes. The 
great men of 1880 made no ap- 
pearance in the Ninth Edition, 
whose editor did not construe 
his duties aright. But the 
great ones of 1900 have all 
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their chance of immortality, 
if they be not blighted by 
youth; and maybe a special 
supplement will soon be issued 
for those who are overtaking 
the sixty years, which are a 
sure admission into the Temple 
of Fame. However, it is im- 
possible to add a single word to 
the praise eloquently found by 
the publishers for their own 
enterprise. Their enthusiasm, 
indeed, is childlike, even if it be 
not convincing. Without hesi- 
tation they refer to their great 
“literary undertaking,” and it is 
evident that whatever the critics 
may say they are rapturously 
pleased with the result. This 
frank pleasure is not without 
its charm; but we do not think 
that the publishers should speak 
of the Tenth Edition even in a 
spirit of self-congratulation. A 
kitten and a rat’s tail don’t 
make a cat, and the Ninth 
Edition of an Encyclopedia, or 
of any other work, must remain 
the ninth, however many sup- 
plements are added to it. And 
the expression, Tenth Edition, 
is especially misleading, because 
the old Encyclopedia is as dif- 
ferent from the new volumes as 
oil is from water. Were it 
not for their bindings we should 
never dream that the two sets 
of books bore any relation the 
one to the other, and despite 
the protestations of advertisers 
we still await, without the 
smallest curiosity, the Tenth 
Edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ 

Thus the books which are no 
books accumulate ; and thus we 
understand how this age, so 
rich in printed matter, refrains 
from reading. But while the 
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Encyclopeedia, in the full pomp 
of its 40,000,000 words, cumbers 
the shelves of thousands, there 
is still a class to which no 
proper appeal has been made. 
What of the millionaire? He 
does not want to affect an om- 
niscience which he does not 
possess by the purchase of 
culture by the cartload. He 
wishes to spend his money on 
something more costly and 
rarer than a work which boasts 
a large circulation. But, un- 
happily, he has been too busy 
in collecting gold to under- 
‘stand the meaning and value of 
books. He is, therefore, in the 
hands of dealers, unless, per- 
chance, he can buy a library 
ready-made. Not long since a 
man of wealth, bolder than his 
fellows, openly advertised for 
“an old English library.” 
What pleasure this sudden 


acquisition could give the pur- 


chaser we know not. By buy- 
ing a library ready made the 
amateur wilfully deprives him- 
self of the pleasures of the 
chase. Half the joy experienced 
by the collector lies in the 
patient filling-up of gaps, in 
the reward which a zealous 
search after a missing volume 
sometimes brings. But a ready- 
made library! Is it not like a 
reach-me-down suit? Made by 
and for another, it merely 
belongs to its purchaser by 
accident, and he cannot expect 
to understand the meaning of 
books which come to him in 
the bulk from another’s library. 
However, it may be said in 
defence of this millionaire that 
his ambition is sound, and that 
if only his knowledge and 
energy had equalled his ambi- 
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tion, he might have taken his 
place among genuine collectors. 
On the other hand, no word of 
excuse can be found for the 
rich man who buys the costly 
editions prepared merely to suit 
his purse. There are vague 
rumours to-day of a gigantic 
edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, a single example of 
which—the edition is limited 
to fifteen—will cost many 
thousands of pounds. It will 
contain all the illustrations ever 
made by mortal hand for ‘ Pick- 
wick’ and the rest. It will be 
magnificently printed upon 
parchment, and “introduced” 
by distinguished men of letters. 
And when it is finished, all the 
millionaires of the world will 
compete for its possession, and 
only fifteen will be lucky enough 
to pay the price. Never was a 
better instance contrived of the 
books which are no books. The 
Millionaire’s Dickens will of 
course be unreadable and un- 
read. Moreover, it will possess 
no typographical value here or 
hereafter. This bulky piece of 
coxcombry can never attain 
the worth of a noble Caxton or 
an elegant Aldine. At the 
best it will prove an object 
of speculation, rising or falling 
in the market, like stocks and 
shares. But as nothing keeps 
a permanent place that cannot 
boast some inherent beauty, so 
it is safe to prophesy that the 
Millionaire’s edition of Dickens 
will be a very poor investment 
for the millionaire. for us, 
the episode is merely inter- 
esting, because it shows once 
again how widely printed 
matter is removed from litera- 


ture. There was a time when 
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all books were designed for the 
reader. Now some are con- 
trived to cover a wall-space, 
or to flatter the vanity of the 
millionaire. 

Thus we are brought back 
to Mr Lang’s statement that 
men and women have ceased 
to read. The newspaper habit, 
the rag-bags called magazines, 
the vast and ponderous array 
of books which are no books, 
have interrupted the simple, 
old fashion of reading. To 
look for a remedy, of course, is 
idle: if a man won’t read, noth- 
ing can make him. Nor do we 
think it matters very much. 
After all, reading is valueless, 
if it be not spontaneous and 
sincere. A man has not studied 
‘a subject because he has looked 
it up in an Encyclopedia, nor 
an author because he has read 
his biography. The works we 
know best and appreciate best 
are those which we have dis- 
covered for ourselves, without 
the intervention of dictionaries 
or paragraphs. Besides, real 
books, which claim the atten- 
tion and incite thought were 
always the possession of the 
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few, and it is chiefly the 
wide diffusion of the power 
to decipher a printed page that 
has lowered the standard of 
literature. The champions of 
compulsory education fondly 
believed that intelligence would 
level up. Of course intelligence 
has levelled down, and thirty 
years of education has proved 
that in England at any rate 
inability to read was no real 
hardship. At the same time, 
we may confidently look for- 
ward to a reaction. The dis- 
semination of rubbish can 
hardly continue for ever. The 
idlest mind will some day tire 
of fatuity ; the idlest hand will 
find at last that whittling is 
unsatisfactory; and perhaps 
even ‘ Bright Chips’ and ‘ Hasty 
Snacks’ will no longer appear 
a@ proper relaxation for the 
human brain. Then, indeed, 
books may come to their own 
again, and the just reproach 
of Mr Lang may be removed. 
The only danger is lest the mob 
of illiterates, like a drunken 
Samson, should involve in its 
own ruin the temple of learn- 
ing and intelligence. 
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A FRENCH MINISTER OF MARINE ON NAVAL 
ARMAMENTS AND POLICY.! 


IN the middle of last summer 
there appeared in Paris a 
treatise of some 300 pages en- 
titled ‘Le Programme Mari- 
time de 1900-1906.’ It was 
published anonymously, but 
rumour whispered that it was 
inspired by M. de Lanessan, 
the French Minister of Marine. 
Possibly owing to this fact, 
as well as to its undoubted 
merits, the book found a rapid 
sale, and a second edition 
was published in November. 
By this time the portfolio 
of the Ministry of Marine 
had passed to M. Pelletan, 
and the new edition of the 
Programme appeared with De 
Lanessan’s name on the title- 
page. He also contributed a 
Preface, in which he pointed 
out that the object of his book 
was to place before the navy, 
the members of Parliament, and 
the public the reasons which 
caused the Programme of 1900- 
1906 to be adopted. The trend 
of recent events in France has 
shown that M. de Lanessan’s 
appeal to the public is fully 
justified by the fact that his 
successor is apparently unwill- 
ing to carry out the Programme 
in its entirety, and there seems 
considerable probability that at 
the best the ships approved 
under De Lanessan’s guidance 
will not be completed within 
the time stipulated; whilst 
some of them may possibly be 


abandoned. Still, the publica- 
tion of the book under review, 
and the indiscretions of M. 
Pelletan, the present Minister 
of Marine, have stirred up a 
considerable public opinion in 
France favourable to pushing 
on with De Lanessan’s pro- 
posals; and it is not unlikely 
that strenuous efforts may be 
made to overtake the arrears 
of work. 

Be that as it may, it is well 
worth the while of all who are 
interested in naval affairs to 
listen to what De Lanessan has 
to say for himself and his pro- 
gramme, for a better and more 
concise exposition of the present 
position of naval policy on 
both sides of the Channel has 
not appeared for many years. 
Coloured it may be by De 
Lanessan’s leaning towards 
groups of big ships of one and 
the same type, but he is ab- 
solutely sound when he points 
out that all the world over the 
tendency is towards large 
armoured ships, and that the 
deck - protected cruiser is a 
thing of the past. 

Without conceding his claim 
to have led the way in determin- 
ing the future type of fighting 
ships, we may well agree that 
for the present, at any rate, we 
know of nothing better than De 
Lanessan’s five types—battle- 
ships, armoured cruisers, de- 
stroyers, torpedo - boats, sub- 
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marines And, with the excep- 
tion of a few experiments in 
the way of scouts and third- 
class cruisers, all nations are 
building little or nothing but 
the above. 

It is somewhat remarkable 
that a programme of naval 
construction, which was initi- 
ated by the Conseil Supérieur 
de la Marine in November 1899, 
submitted to Parliament early 
in 1900, passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies in June, and con- 
firmed by the Senate in Decem- 
ber 1900, should require to be 
bolstered up in 1902 by a three- 
and-a-half franc yellow-backed 
brochure, written by the Min- 
ister of Marine himself. Com- 
plaints are frequently made at 
home that we are vacillating 
and inconsistent in pushing on 
the work of strengthening the 
Navy, but at any rate we stick 
to our programmes when they 
are once agreed to. In this it 
cannot be said that they do 
things better in France. 

The book opens with a his- 
torical review of French policy 
since the days of Francis I. 
The author vigorously con- 
demns the Continental policy 
of Louis XIV. and Napoleon ; 
he declares that France was 
weakened, exhausted, reduced 
by her glorious but costly 
Continental campaigns, whilst 
Great Britain, by her maritime 
and commercial policy, not only 
became the richest nation in 
the world, but also rose to such 
@ position as to be without a 
rival amongst the sea powers. 
He believes in peace, but it is 
the peace of the strong man 
armed. After advocating the 
construction of navigable canals 
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and the improvement of these 
already existing, which he hopes 
would cause much, if not most, 
of the exterior trade of Europe 
to traverse French routes, whilst 
Paris would become a sort of 
Continental London, he pro- 
ceeds: “It is incontestable, 
indeed, that, owing to the 
mental state of the majority of 
the men of our time, force is, 
and will for long remain, the 
most valuable guarantee of 
peace. Consequently, if, re- 
nouncing the policy of Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon, we are 
resolved to devote all our 
genius and activity to the 
development of our industries, 
our commerce, our maritime 
and colonial expansion, we 
ought to become so strong on 
the sea and in the colonies that 
no rival should be tempted to 
put herself across our path 
of peaceful expansion in the 
world.” Not a word is said of 
reducing the army estimates ; 
in fact, the peace and security 
of the country is in another 
passage said to rest on the 
army “so strongly reconstituted 
since 1870,” and also on the 
alliance with Russia. Thus, 
according to her Minister of 
Marine, France, like her great 
neighbour and rival, Germany, 
should be ready to bear the 
weight of both a gigantic 
army and a powerful navy. 
It is urged that the compul- 
sory army service tends to the 
depopulation of the country 
districts, and inclines young 
men towards sedentary pro- 
fessions already overcrowded, 
whilst a considerable residuum 
drifts into idleness or vice. 
It is far otherwise with those 
U 
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who serve in the navy. These, 
on the completion of their ser- 
vice, furnish to the mercantile 
marine a useful body of seamen, 
stokers, and engineers. In 
supposing that this is also the 
case in England, M. de Lanes- 
san is mistaken. Scarcely one 
man in twenty after leaving 
the British Navy takes service 
in our merchant fleet. The 
' conditions of service in his 
Majesty’s ships differ so widely 
from those prevailing in the 
mercantile marine, that the 
clean and trim British man-of- 
war’s man will, on leaving the 
service, rather do anything than 
join a merchant ship. 

Whilst the Russian alliance 
is said to give France greater 
security on the Continent, it is 
pointed out that the Russian 
fleet in European waters is in- 
considerable, and therefore, in 
case of war with England, 
France would have to rely 
mainly on her own unaided 
sea power. Not that hostility 
to England is advocated,—it is 
rather urged that an entente 
is desirable,—but, ‘‘seeing that 
England reserves her sym- 
pathies and respect exclusively 
for the strong (!), it is on this 
account most necessary for 
France to have a _ powerful 
fleet.” 

The question of the constitu- 
tion of the French fleet, both 
that now existing and that 
which it is proposed to build 
up, is gone into at great length. 
In the limited space at our dis- 
posal there is much that cannot 
be dealt with; but the whole is 
well worth reading, even by the 
man in the street. In France, 
as on this side of the Channel, 
the gun is considered to have 
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thoroughly established its sup- 
eriority to the ram and torpedo. 
Therefore large ships with 
steady gun-platforms are pref- 
erable to a larger number of 
smaller ones. And the gun 
being so important, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to give it 
good protection against hostile 
projectiles: this entails a heavy 
weight of armour. And lastly, 
great offensive and defensive 
force is useless without the 
power of rapid movement to 
enable an enemy to be brought 
to action with certainty, whilst 
there must be an adequate 
supply of fuel to give a sufficient 
radius of action without recoal- 
ing. One of the most important 
points for the taxpayer with 
reference to these large ships is 
their great cost, and this M. de 
Lanessan faces fairly. In our 
own Estimates the “cost” of a 
ship excludes the armament ; 
and since this very essential 
portion of a modern battleship’s 
equipment costs at least a quar- 
ter of a million, this is a some- 
what material omission. How- 
ever, when all is taken into 
account, there is no doubt that 
the French ships are more costly 
than ours. Thus we have no 
battleship building which is 
likely to cost £1,420,000, except 
possibly the King Edward, 
which is somewhat more 
powerful than the French 
République, which is to cost 
the above sum. Nor will the 
cost of our Drake class amount 
to £1,170,000, which is the bill 
that the French taxpayer will 
have to pay for the armoured 
cruiser Léon Gambetta. In the 
last twelve years the cost of a 
first-class battleship has in- 
creased 50 per cent, and that 
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of a first-class armoured cruiser 
100 per cent. Most of the ex- 
pense is for labour, either at the 
place of building or the steel 
works. So that if a ship is 
very costly, it means that a 
greater number of men are em- 
ployed in her construction ; and 
since no more than a certain 
number can be employed on one 
and the same ship at the same 
time, increased cost means that 
additional time is required for 
building. And it is a fact that 
French ships take longer to 
build than our own. 

Unlike many of the writers 
on both sides of the Channel, our 
author is by no means in favour 
of small displacements. Indeed 
he points out that many exist- 
ing ships would have been much 
improved if a greater displace- 
ment had been allowed to the 
designer. Here every practical 
seaman will most cordially 
agree with him. The big ship 
as a rule gives very little 
trouble: her defect list is re- 
latively small, and she is always 
ready for service. The small 
cramped ships, whether battle- 
ships or cruisers, in which the 
‘displacement has been cut down, 
are generally unsatisfactory to 
work. Nor does the mere dis- 
placement give a true measure 
of what may be expected from 
aship. It is quite possible, with 
@ given sum of money, to build 
a vessel of greater displacement 
than a rival ship which costs 
exactly the same and takes the 
same time to build. If these 
two ships are of the same fight- 
ing power, the common practice 
1s to condemn the heavier ship 
as inferior to her lighter rival ; 
whereas the advantage really 
lies in the opposite direction, 
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for the heavier ship will almost 
inevitably behave better at sea 
and be more serviceable all 
round, Most foreigners, and 
many of our own critics, con- 
demn our ships because they 
are somewhat heavier than 
their foreign rivals, even 
though they cost less, are 
quicker built, and are of 
about the same fighting power. 
De Lanessan does not fall into 
any such error. 

As to how the fighting power 
of a ship should be determined, 
the critics will always differ. 
Still, most will agree that it 
can scarcely be decided without 
carefully considering the duty 
that the ship has to perform, 
taking into consideration the 
position of her nation, both geo- 
graphical and political. This 
is sometimes forgotten in com- 
paring ship with ship, but no 
such error is made by our 
author. He continually returns 
to the question of the services 
required from the ships that he 
proposes to build, and is insist- 
ent on the fact that a sound 
building programme must be 
co-ordinated with a sound naval 
policy. The new French battle- 
ships are designed to take the 
offensive, and especially to take 
their place in attacking a hostile 
fleet in the open sea. For this 
purpose it is not only necessary 
that guns of great power should 
be carried, but that their pro- 
tection should also be efficient. 
The author considers that the 
power of the four heaviest guns 
of a battleship should be such 
as to enable her to pierce the 
thickest armour of the enemy 
at a moderate range, and points 
out that the 12-inch gun which 
is approved for the new French 
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battleships meets these require- 
ments. He strongly condemns 
the German 9°4-inch gun as 
being unequal to its task, for 
one of the new French battle- 
ships, with her 12-inch guns 
protected by 12-inch armour, 
could easily pierce the 9-inch 
plating of the German Wittels- 
bach class; whilst the latter, 
with nothing heavier than the 
9°4-inch gun, could not pierce 
the protection of the French 
ship. And any smaller gun 
than the 12-inch would be in- 
adequate, and a plate thinner 
than 12 inches would be in- 
sufficient. At the same time, it 
is necessary for the Germans to 
keep down the displacement of 
their ships owing to the shallow 
water that borders their coasts, 
so that a larger ship than the 
Wittelsbach might be scarcely 
possible. As the 12-inch is 
essentially the gun to which we 
have always adhered, our author 
is thus entirely in agreement 
with our latest designs. 

It is interesting to note, in 
connection with this criticism, 
that the latest German ships, 
the particulars of which were 
approved in 1902, are to carry 
11-inch guns in lieu of 9°4-inch ; 
but the displacement having to 
be kept down to 13,000 tons, 
the thickness of the armour is 
still inadequate. With reference 
to the contention that a thinly 
armoured battleship might gain 
an advantage over a heavier 
ship of less speed, it is pithily 
noted that although evasion 
may save a ship from defeat 
and capture, it can never give 
victory to the fleet or vessel 
that practises it. 

Whilst it is easy to agree 
with the statement that battle- 
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ships are meant to fight their 
like in fleet actions at sea, there 
are other uses to which it is 
proposed to put them that are 
more open to question. For 
example, it is urged that if a 
squadron of transports were re- 
quired to cross from Algeria to 
France, or vice versd, they should 
be accompanied by a battle- 
fleet. With a weaker force, 
such as that of a squadron of ar- 
moured cruisers, it is contended 
that the escort would be de- 
feated and the convoy destroyed. 
But unless the battleships were 
superior to the enemy’s fleet on 
the spot, they too would be de- 
feated, and if superior, their 
réle would evidently be to seek 
out and destroy their opponents 
without dragging a convoy 
about with them. For run- 
ning the gauntlet, if that is 
desired, the most suitable force 
would consist of fast mail 
steamers escorted by armoured 
cruisers. Such a force would 
evade all battleships by superior 
speed, and might very probably 
beat off a cruiser attack, unless 
indeed there were sufficient ar- 
moured cruisers in the enemy’s 
force to catch and overpower 
the escort. In such an extreme 
case fast steamers unaccom- 
panied by any escort, sailing 
and arriving by night, would 
generally get through. It is a 
pity to weaken a good case by 
trying to prove too much, and 
though it is wisely contended 
by our author that heavy battle- 
ships are unsuited for commerce 
attack, it is somewhat far- 
fetched to assert that they are 
needed for attacking coast 
batteries or protecting a dis- 
embarkation on a hostile shore. 
Neither of these operations is 
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desirable or likely until the 
hostile fleets are swept from 
the sea, but once this is effected 
a very modest force would cover 
a disembarkation. It is quite 
sufficient to say that without a 
strong force of battleships the 
seas cannot be kept clear, or 
even be crossed in safety, and it 
is evident enough that the pro- 
vision of such a force implies 
an intention to contend for the 
command of the sea, and this 
is practically the kernel of the 
whole matter. 

The examination of the 
British battle-fleet is not very 
detailed or exhaustive; but it 
is perfectly apparent that the 
weak points of our ships are 
thoroughly well known at the 
French Admiralty. Thus the 
Royal Sovereign class are con- 
demned for their inadequate 
speed—namely, 16 knots—as 
compared with the 174 knots 
which they were designed to 
attain. The lack of protection 
of their guns is commented on: 
this has, however, been partially 
remedied since by the provision 
of extra casemates for the 
upper-deck 6-inch guns. But 
the exposure of the 13:5-inch 
guns when loading still remains. 
Again, the poor water-line pro- 
tection of the twelve battleships 
of the Canopus and Duncan 
classes is pointed out as a 
serious defect, rendering them 
liable to be penetrated by the 
medium guns of the new French 
ships. So far as concerns the 
6}-inch French gun this is 
incorrect. But it is perfectly 
true that both the Duncan and 
Canopus might easily get a 
French 12-inch armour-piercing 
shell into the engine or boiler- 
Toom at something like 4000 
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yards’ range, the belt, even when 
reinforced by coal and armour 
deck, being insufficient to keep 
out such a projectile. 

De Lanessan appositely 
enough takes the opportunity, 
when considering these thinly 
belted battleships, to enlarge 
on the text that great displace- 
ment is necessary for efficiency, 
and he condemns the British 
Admiralty for saddling their 
fleets with a number of ships 
which, given equality of per- 
sonnel, could not stand up 
against the heavy French 
battleship of 14,865 tons. In 
justice to our Admiralty it 
must, however, be pointed out 
that the ships thus stigmatised 
are already completed, whilst 
the six French ships with 
which they are compared will 
not all be finished until 1907 
at the earliest. And by that 
time we shall have from eight 
to ten ships of the Prince of 
Wales, King Edward, and New 
Zealand classes, which should 
be fully equal, if not superior, to 
their French rivals. Not that 
the comparison is generally 
unfairly made. With great 
frankness our author acknow- 
ledges that, in comparing ships 
of similar ages, the faults of 
British ships are balanced by 
those of their French rivals in 
such a way that neither side 
has much solid ground for 
fault-finding. All he urges is 
that with higher displacements 
the ships would have been 
better on both sides of the 
Channel. 

It is most interesting to note 
that, in reviewing the position 
in Europe, he contends that on 
the day of the outbreak of war 
with a great Continental sea 
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power England would be at 
a disadvantage, owing to the 
extent of her interests, both 
territorial and commercial. 
With Egypt, Malta, and Gib- 
raltar to be guarded, a powerful 
force required in the Channel 
to prevent a landing, her com- 
merce crying out for protection 
in all parts of the world, Eng- 
land would need a larger force 
of battleships than a Conti- 
nental rival. Granted that 
there is some force in this con- 
tention, it cannot be altogether 
conceded. There is no neces- 
sity—in fact, it would be ex- 
tremely bad strategy—to cut 
up a large fleet into a number 
of squadrons to be distributed 
at various bases. If an enemy 


went to the Levant, whether 
to attack Egypt or otherwise, a 
sufficient force would follow him; 
but as long as our opponent’s 


ships remained to the westward 
ours would remain there too. 

It is most curious that so many 
writers lose sight of the extra- 
ordinary mobility of a modern 
fleet. In old days, when it took 
a month to get from England 
to the Mediterranean, and when 
calms or foul winds might cause 
a fleet to go less than one- 
third the speed of a rival which 
had originally but a short start, 
there was some chance that 
considerable damage could be 
done by an evading expedition 
before the pursuing fleet could 
come up. But the difficulty of 
landing and the time taken to 
carry out any serious operation 
—such as the capture of San- 
tiago, for example—is quite as 
great as ever. The introduc- 
tion of smokeless powder and 
the repeating rifle, by aiding 
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the defence, makes it more 
difficult to obtain a decisive 
success in a brief period than 
it was a hundred years ago. 
Thus Egypt could well be left 
to itself for a few days, and 
its defenders could count with 
certainty on the arrival of 
our fleet long before their 
power of resistance was ex- 
hausted. 

There is also the stumbling- 
block caused by the Straits of 
Gibraltar to any plan of con- 
centration prepared by the 
French. A narrow strait such 
as this is the very place in which 
the torpedo should demonstrate 
its value. It is urged by the 
French, and with good reason, 
that the torpedo is of the great- 
est assistance to the force that 
desires to make certain locali- 
ties especially dangerous to 
an opponent’s heavy ships. 
Moreover, the advent of the 
submarine has increased the 
menace of the torpedo. The 
fast but weak torpedo - boat 
stands no chance in the day- 
time if she gets within range 
of a well-armed enemy. Her 
opportunity comes by night. 
So that a squadron desiring to 
force a passage through a strait 
occupied by torpedo craft of the 
ordinary type would take care 
to go through by daylight, when 
the guns of the heavy ships 
would give security to the fleet 
that carried them. The sub- 
marine is quite as invisible by 
day when just below the surface, 
with her periscope above water, 
as the ordinary torpedo-boat on 
a dark night. Therefore, with 
@ narrow passage held by sub- 
marines during the day and by 
ordinary torpedo-boats at night, 
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it is by no means easy to get 
through unscathed. Under 
modern conditions Brest is 
much nearer to Toulon than it 
was of old, but Gibraltar is 
more difficult to pass than ever. 
It is much easier for a British 
fleet from Portland to join one 
from Malta than it is for the 
French Brest fleet to meet their 
colleagues from Toulon. In a 
lesser degree Malta stands be- 
tween Toulon and Sevastopol. 
The Malta channel, however, is 
a hundred miles wide, and the 
strait between Sicily and Cape 
Bon is flanked by Tunis and 
Bizerta, so that torpedo craft 
working from Malta are at a 
very considerable disadvantage. 

De Lanessan devotes a great 
deal of space to cruisers and 
their duties. The question of 
a scout pure and simple has 
apparently been shelved in 
France. Russia has completed 
the Novik, which, in order to 
attain 25 knots, has the horse- 
power of the fastest battleship 
in a vessel less than one-fifth 
of the battleship’s displace- 
ment; and since the Novik’s 
completion the Russians have 
‘started the building of two 
other similar craft, so that ap- 
parently they consider the ex- 
periment a success. But no one 
has followed them yet, though 
our four scouts, just ordered, 
are somewhat of the same type, 
and their Western ally is one 
of those who are waiting to see 
whether the reputed 25 knots, 
or anything near it, will really 
be obtained at sea. In England, 
France, and the United States 
there is an enormous gap be- 
tween the heavy - armoured 
cruisers, costing one million or 
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more, and the destroyer, which 
may cost £70,000, but in the 
last three years there has been 
almost a complete cessation 
from building anything to fill 
the gap. It is perhaps more 
marked in France than any- 
where, and no one can say that 
she has not the courage of her 
opinions. Out of the thirty 
millions sterling which France 
has spent or contemplates 
spending on building between 
1898 and 1906, more than 
twenty-nine are devoted to very 
large ships, or to the flimsy 
little destroyers and torpedo 
craft, whilst ships of medium 
size have quite disappeared from 
the lists of those under con- 
struction. The medium-sized 
ship was first a protected 
cruiser, and later an armoured 
cruiser. They both fall short 
in speed, so much so that the 
up-to-date big battleship can 
often catch them, and they 
have no chance whatever with 
the modern armoured cruiser, 
which can run them down and 
capture or sink them with but 
little risk to herself. On the 
other hand, the destroyer 
utilises her speed during the 
daytime to evade a heavier 
enemy, whilst at night her 
small size would enable her to 
creep up to a big opponent un- 
seen and sink her by a torpedo. 
The torpedo-boat is no more a 
match for the destroyer than is 
the medium-sized protected 
cruiser for the armoured cruiser. 
She is very much slower, less 
seaworthy, and her gun-power is 
practically nil. So she can do 
nothing by day. At night she 
is less visible than the destroyer, 
and being cheaper, may be 
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built in greater numbers; but 
as she is much less seaworthy, 
it is very probable that, even 
if a large number are avail- 
able, very few will reach the 
scene of action at the right 
time. Still, France believes in 
them for the defence of her 
harbours, and is building about 
twelve per annum. But few 
torpedo-boats are being built 
elsewhere, and those under 
construction are so large as 
almost to be called small 
destroyers. 

When in 1907 we see the 
result of the present building 
programme in France, it will 
be found that the active sea- 
going French Navy will consist 
of eighteen large battleships, 
of all ages up to fifteen 
years, eighteen large  ar- 
moured cruisers, none of them 
more than about seven years 
old, and six smaller ones, all 
over twelve years old and too 
slow. Besides the armoured 
ships there will be thirty-four 
protected cruisers, of which the 
newest is some six years old, 
and the oldest sixteen years, 
and from forty to fifty de- 
stroyers. This fleet will be 
about half Great Britain’s fleet 
at the same period. In addi- 
tion, France will have about 
a dozen small or very old 
battleships, of very doubtful 
value, too slow to co-operate 
with the more modern ships, 
too weak to take up a position 
in line, and carrying too little 
coal to undertake any length- 
ened cruise. These ships, to- 
gether with 200 torpedo-boats 
and some forty submarines, 
may be relegated to coast- 
defence work, which, so far as 
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the slow battleships are con- 
cerned, would mean _ taking 
shelter from a more powerful 
battleship in some roadstead, 
or sallying out therefrom in 
company with similar ships, 
only to demonstrate the fact 
that superior numbers will not 
avail to bring a faster enemy 
to action. The torpedo craft 
might take the offensive at 
night, and the submarines 
would certainly make it de- 
cidedly uncomfortable for any 
ship that chased a coast-defence 
vessel into waters where there 
were numbers of these un- 
pleasant novelties dotted about. 
But, on the whole, it is the 
thirty-six big armoured ships, 
with perhaps the destroyers, 
that De Lanessan hopes will 
make France respected by her 
neighbours. 

It has often been urged 
by French writers that should 
France be involved in hostilities 
with Great Britain, the latter 
could be brought to sue for 
peace if her gigantic commerce 
was assailed. These writers 
point to the latter days of 
Louis XIV., when, although 
the French fieets found it 
undesirable to put to sea, the 
commerce-raiders and privateers 
reaped a rich harvest, and 
British ships in numbers were 
brought as prizes into French 
ports. With the modern ex- 
tension of commerce, say the 
writers, Great Britain’s trade is 
far more valuable than of old, 
and if great results were ob- 
tained by a guerre de cause two 
hundred years ago, what might 
not be expected now? A state- 
ment of this kind should be care- 
fully examined in view of the 
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altered conditions of the present 
day; and in treating of cruisers 
and their duties, whether to raid 
on commerce or to work with 
the battle fleet, our author does 
not neglect to look diligently 
into all the circumstances of 
the case—both with reference 
to past wars and present con- 
ditions. To begin with, though 
it is incontestable that England 
suffered severely from the com- 
merce-raiders, and never suc- 
ceeded in clearing the sea of 
her tormentors, still her com- 
merce continued, and even in- 
creased, whilst that of France 
dwindled, and wellnigh dis- 
appeared. English merchants 
and shippers were, at any rate, 
able to do business, and will- 
ingly faced the risks in con- 
sideration of the profits to be 
earned. On the other hand, 
the French traders dared not 
put to sea, and the profits 
made by the sale of prizes did 
not countervail the losses due 
to the destruction of trade. 

In order to support his con- 
tention for large ships and an 
active offensive strategy, De 
Lanessan tries to prove from 
history that British commerce 
suffered most when France 
was able to keep the sea with 
considerable fleets — especially 
towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century and in the 
war of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1778-83. Admitting the 
fact, it is by no means clear 
that he is justified in saying 
that it was the strength of the 
French battle-fleets that so dis- 
tressed the commerce of Eng- 
land. Not only were the French 
strong in ships “fit to lie in 
the line,” but also in frigates, 
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small cruisers, and privateers. 
It was these last that com- 
mitted such depredations. And 
the advocates of medium cruis- 
ers for the guerre de cause 
might well say that the point 
rather tells in favour of their 
argument for the building of 
numbers of corsair cruisers, 
even at the expense of weak- 
ening the battle-line. But, as 
a matter of fact, no nation has 
ever adopted the last - men- 
tioned policy with success. 
The weakening of the battle- 
line has almost always coin- 
cided with a reduction of the 
number of ships maintained 
at sea, and De Lanessan is 
absolutely justified in his con- 
tention that, speaking gen- 
erally, a strong fighting fleet 
and determined attacks upon 
commerce have been concomi- 
tants in a successful, or fairly 
successful, maritime war. 
There are few better exposi- 
tions of the value of torpedo 
craft than that set forth by 
our author. So many wild 
statements have been made 
on both sides of the Channel 
as to the great power or fatal 
weakness of these craft, that 
it is refreshing to have the 
pros and cons soberly set 
down. Beginning with the 
torpedo - boat, we too have 
found that on a rough day 
nothing at all can be done, 
and that at all times the 
radius of action is very small. 
Besides which, during day- 
light it is impossible to ap- 
proach the ship which it is 
desired to attack, and it is 
difficult to find her at night. 
Again, when found, it may 
not be possible to get near 
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her if she is going at a good 
speed; for with a torpedo- 
boat the reserve of speed is 
so small as compared with a 
battleship, that a stern chase 
is not only long but hopeless. 
The effort to increase speed 
will almost certainly induce 
flaming at the funnels, and 
then a few rounds from a 
quick-firing gun will sink her. 
However, where it is a case of 
scattering a number of boats 
about in narrow waters, as in 
the approaches to a harbour, 
cheapness is essential, or the 
number must be reduced. This 
is the main raison d’étre for 
the torpedo-boat: she is used 
where it is important to pre- 
vent the enemy from passing, 
and, if possible, where the 


water is fairly smooth; she 
is very effective when she can 
get to close quarters on a dark 


night, and her moral effect is 
great. Her small size also makes 
her superior to the destroyer 
for sneaking into an enemy’s 
harbour unseen ; but, owing to 
her lack of speed, her chance 
of escape is less if she is seen 
and attacked, either before or 
after she fires her torpedo. 
For eight years Great Britain 
built no torpedo-boats at all. 
We are now building four or 
five a-year of a specially large 
type of boat, which, being 
about 200 tons, is more than 
twice the size of the ordinary 
torpelleur of which the French 
have always been fond, and of 
which they have built about a 
hundred in the last ten years, 
besides thirty or so of the 
haute mer boats, which are 
somewhat smaller than those 
we are building. 
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The weakness of the torpedo- 
boat by day has caused the 
development of the submarine: 
“To protect our ports and 
coasts against the attempts of 
the enemy’s fleets, by extending 
the defence as far as possible 
to seaward ; also to attack the 
enemy near his own coasts, at 
the entry, or even within, his 
own ports.” As compared with 
the torpedo-boat, the submarine 
is at a great disadvantage as 
regards speed. Her radius of 
action is no greater, if as good. 
She is probably no better in 
bad weather. Her one advan- 
tage, and that an important 
one, is that she is practically 
invisible and invulnerable when 
approaching to the attack. 
But her approach is so slow 
that a ship steaming fast has 
little to fear unless her course 
takes her close to the submarine. 
In order to increase the chance 
that an enemy will run un- 
knowingly within range of the 
torpedo from a submarine, these 
latter must be multplied. De 
Lanessan proposed for this pur- 
pose to produce small and cheap 
submarines in considerable num- 
bers; but the completion of 
these craft has been delayed by 
his successor, M. Pelletan, who 
has declared that their value is 
very doubtful. They were, it 
is understood, to be propelled 
by electricity only, which en- 
tails pretty frequent returns to 
harbour, or the replenishment 
of the storage batteries by a 
friendly ship. In the Holland 
pattern boat with which we 
are experimenting, and in the 
larger French boats already im 
use in the Channel, a gasoline 
engine runs the boat when on 
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the surface, where all the fight- 
ing is done; and when she dives 
in order to escape, an electric 
motor is used, which is worked 
by storage batteries which can 
be charged by the same engine 
that drives her. This class of 
craft will doubtless supersede 
the torpedo-boat for sneaking 
into harbours and for holding 
narrow waters during the day- 
time; but her speed is so poor— 
say, 10 knots only—that unless 
her prey is at anchor or steams 
close past the spot where she is 
lying, she has very little chance 
of being close enough to get in 
her torpedo. 

Although De Lanessan’s suc- 
cessor is not pushing on with 
the building programme with 
any energy, the naval policy 
advocated by the former is 
being pursued so far as con- 
cerns the stationing of the 
main battle-fleet of France in 
the Mediterranean and the 
armoured cruisers in the Chan- 
nel and Atlantic ports, these 
latter being supported by a 
squadron of some of the older 
battleships which are scarcely 
up to Mediterranean form. It 
is not made clear, however, 
how these slow vessels are to 
support their faster fellows. If 
the fast ships use their speed 
on a cruise, they must needs 
leave their slower consorts ; and 
unless the latter run on a pre- 
determined track, they cannot 
be found when it is desired to 
fall back. 

In some recent manceuvres 
the slow ships were found to be 
such a drag that in more than 
one instance they were left be- 
hind in harbour, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the officer 


in command of the fast French 
squadron would care to be 
hampered by the slow ships. 
A proportion of the armoured 
cruisers are also to be sent 
abroad, so as to act from such 
distant bases as Saigon, Diégo 
Suarez (Madagascar), and Da- 
kar (west coast of Africa). 
Others are apparently to act 
with the main battle-fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and when 
we come to consider that there 
are to be only eighteen really 
first-class cruisers, their numbers 
in any one place cannot be very 
great. A building programme 
in which the ships, as distinct 
from mere boats, cost at the 
very least a full million apiece, 
must entail very small num- 
bers. If other nations adhere 
to this building policy, the 
war ships capable of keeping 
the sea will become fewer and 
fewer. There will be swarms 
of torpedo-craft, both surface 
and submarine, haunting the 
various coasts and straits, but 
the open sea will be compara- 
tively clear of all fighting ships. 
Is the destroyer, which has now 
reached 600 tons, going to de- 
velop into an engine for the 
attack. and defence of com- 
merce? Or will the better class 
of merchant steamers be so 
modified in design as to be 
quickly converted into cruisers 
with sufficient fighting power? 
At very modest expense a mer- 
chant steamer can be so armed 
as to be capable of beating off 
a destroyer, so that the new 
medium-sized vessels must be 
both fairly powerful and ex- 
tremely fast. Does the Rus- 
sian cruiser Novik meet the 
case, and if so what is likely to 
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be the cost of such vessels, not 
only to build but to man, main- 
tain, and keep in repair? 
These are some of the questions 
which require solution. The 
first cost of a battleship or big 
cruiser is very formidable, but 
the bill for repairs and main- 
tenance is relatively modest 
when compared with that of 
the high-speed small cruiser. 
Again, there is the question 
of personnel—a most important 
one. The big ships will not re- 
quire a very large staff of 
officers relatively to the greater 
number of smaller ships which 
they replace. The smaller ves- 
sels, such as destroyers and tor- 
pedo craft, will be almost all 
engines. It is perfectly evi- 
dent, therefore, that the tend- 
ency will be towards a large 
number of young officers for 
the smaller ships, who must 
have a good technical train- 
ing, whilst the big ship com- 
mands will be few but of 
great importance. There must 
be many disappointed men and 
a tendency to stagnation in 
promotion. Still, there should 
be a wide area for selection. 
If that selection be wisely made 
the results should be good, but 
it will require great firmness 
and absolute fairness, so that 
the right men may be chosen 
for the important commands. 
De Lanessan is well satisfied 
with the French method of 
entering and training officers, 
which entails joining the navy 
comparatively late; whilst on 
this side of the Channel we are 
face to face with a new edu- 
cation scheme introduced by 
Lord Selborne, in which the 
great feature is the very early 


entry. By this scheme all 
officers (save the surgeons and 
paymasters) will be entered at 
the age of 123, and will serve 
together for four years in a 
gigantic training establishment, 
or, more probably, first in one 
establishment and then in a 
second. These schools will be 
on shore, and there may or may 
not be cruises in torpedo craft 
or other special vessels. Even 
with two schools it seems likely 
that the numbers will rise as 
high as 600 in each; but this 
will depend somewhat on the 
proportion who are sifted out 
before the four years have ex- 
pired. Little boys of 124 cannot 
be satisfactorily tested by com- 
petitive examination, and the 
service will suffer unless a re- 
serve of something like 25 per 
cent are entered, and that num- 
ber of the least fit are allowed 
or compelled to drop out during 
the four years. At 164 all go 
to sea, but whether on the same 
basis as the present midship- 
men or under special tutelage 
has not been announced. At 
any rate, all instruction is to be 
given by the ships’ officers, and 
not by naval instructors. At 
present the Britannia and all 
schoolboy training is left be- 
hind at 164; but a naval in- 
structor is provided, so that the 
midshipman may continue his 
studies at sea. Unless the new 
schools turn out very superior 
to the present Britannia and 
the various establishments pre- 
paratory thereto, there is no 
certainty that the new mid. 
will have more zeal for know- 
ledge than the old. Very 
much will depend on the tone 
of the new schools, and more 
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still on the drastic weeding- 
out of the least fit. If there 
is no failure in either respect, 
there is good hope that the 
continuous course will prove 
more satisfactory than the 
tripartite arrangement of pre- 
paratory school, crammer, and 
Britannia, which fill the four 
years from 12} to 16} of the 
present-day midshipman. 

We have for many years 
differed entirely from other 
navies, and to a great extent 
from other professions, in giv- 
ing our young officers re- 
sponsible work in command of 
men at a very early age. 
In France, Germany, and the 
United States the embryo 
naval officer goes up for the 
navy at about the same age 
that the English boy leaves 
a public school or enters the 
army. He then has a three 
to four years’ course of in- 
struction, partly ashore and 
partly at sea, and does not 
become an officer till 21 to 23. 
By our new scheme not only 
do the executive line go to sea 
for general ship duties at 16}, 
but as separate entry for 
the marines’ and engineers’ is 
abolished, the cadets who are 
being trained for these two 
branches also go to sea for 
nearly three years as midship- 
men, from 163 to 19}. At 
the latter age they return to 
the shore again and have a 
year’s training, during which 
they are crammed and ex- 
amined in (1) scholastic sub- 
jects, (2) pilotage, (3) gunnery, 
(4) torpedo. Finally, at the 
age of 20 to 21 the young 
officers are divided off into ex- 
ecutives, engineers, and ma- 


rines. The former go straight 
to sea as sub-lieutenants or lieu- 
tenants, but the latter receive 
from two to three years’ more 
training, and do not get afloat 
as really efficient officers till 
the ages 22-24. Every navy 
in the world gets its officers 
fairly launched before this, but 
the American officers are nearly 
as old. On the other hand, our 
executive officers are launched 
at 20-21, which fairly corre- 
sponds to the age prevalent in 
other navies and in the liberal 
professions. Our French rivals 
contend for their system that 
their officers are trés instrutt, 
their school-work, followed by 
the stiff course in the training- 
ships Borda and Iphigénie, 
giving them an _ extremely 
thorough mental training. 
They consider our methods 
too haphazard, and that the 
youngsters, after leaving the 
Britannia, moving from ship 
to ship during their three 
years spell at sea, and then 
returning to school again, do 
not get a fair chance of ac- 
quiring knowledge during the 
most receptive period of their 
lives. It is also said that they 
lose the habit of steady appli- 
cation, which is one of the most 
valuable fruits of a sound edu- 
cation. The three years at sea 
is distinctly a testing time, and 
some come badly out of it; but 
others not only acquire know- 
ledge, but learn to manage 
men, which is far more im- 
portant. There is, therefore, 
the more need for a careful 
sifting in the preliminary train- 
ing, so as to eliminate the lazy 
and inefficient, who, whilst they 
are at sea, forget the little they 
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once knew, and do not become 
good officers. For the diligent 
and capable the sea training 
should not much interfere with 
the course of their studies. 
Still, three years without a 
special instructor in scholastic 
work will rather tend to lower 
the present standard, which is 
none too high, unless the new 
schools turn out lads of very 
exceptional zeal and energy. 
The French, too, have their 
engineering difficulty; but at 
present they have no idea what- 
ever of turning into mécaniciens 
any of their trés instruit young 
officers from the Borda. They 
seem quite content that all 
their engineer officers should be 
drawn from the petty-officer 
rank. Thus, says De Lanessan, 
“all our engineer officers have 
a consummate knowledge of all 
that has to do with engines.” 
The difficulty in France is, that 
they do not get enough satis- 
factory candidates for entry. 
The engineering business in 
France is relatively a small 
one, and the French naval 
authorities talk of special train- 
ing classes for lads to fit them 
for entry into the navy as en- 
gineer officers. Holding, as 
they do, that the engineer 
should stick tight to his engine 
when he is growing up, they 
would not agree with our new 
scheme, by which it is arranged 
that the engineer officer does 
not seriously take up engineer- 
ing till he is twenty years of 
age. Indeed there is some risk 
that our new engineers, unless 


they comprise many of the 
most capable of their compeers, 
may find themselves inferior in 
practical knowledge to the ar- 
tificer-engineer who will work 
under them, and who, like the 
French mécaniciens, have forced 
their way up from a lower 
social stratum by good brains 
and hard work. 

It is not so long ago that it 
was considered rank heresy to 
look abroad for any hints as to 
the direction in which progress 
should be made in our navy. 
The Intelligence Department 
has not been going twenty 
years, and prior to that the 
average naval officer was con- 
tent to repose peacefully in 
the absolute certainty that the 
British Navy was the fount and 
centre of all wisdom and know- 
ledge, so that not only did in- 
quiries as to the ideas of our 
neighbours show a very im- 
proper spirit, but time devoted 
to studying their methods was 
absolutely wasted. We now 
meet many who take the op- 
posite and most pessimistic 
view, that we are dropping 
behind the times. Whilst most 
fully admitting that there is 
much to learn across the Chan- 
nel and Atlantic, I do not for 
one moment admit that the 
aspect for our navy is a de- 
pressing one. That we have 
faults is undoubted, but we are 
progressing steadily, looking our 
faults fairly in the face, and 
have every reason to be hopeful 
for the future. 
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